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V object ill writing n few prefatory words is to draw 
attention to the last but one Appendix, which contains 
uportant essay, specially written for tliis work, by lino 
Ualiadur M. G.'^Ilanado, wliom I am proud to number among 
my most valued friends. It is the result of n, considerable 
amount of study, research, and thought; and I trust it will bo 
the means of turning orthodox public opinion against infant 
marriage. 

T am re.sponsihle for all that is not aeknowledged to be 
others’ in thl.s book. I am sorry, 1 liave liad, in the Symposium, 
to put in the mouths of Sir T. Madava How and two or tlirce 
others some words which arc not thcir.s. hut which, I hope, 
arc ill accord with their views. I owe these gentlemen an 
apology, and I trust they will aecojd it. 

The proceeds of this volume will bo devoted to llic cause 
of social rofonu. 


DAY ARAM GTDUMAL. 
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A SYMPOSIUM OF HINDU DOMESTIC 
DEFOEMERS AND ANTI-REFORMERS. 


Sib T. Madava Rao. —We cannot dine together or drink 
together, my dear friends, but we can Lave a talk together 
at least. Let us then " expatiate free” over this vexed question 
of Hindu Domestic Reform, and try to come to some practical 
conclusions. More than a year ago, I said: “ The great 

danger is lost the present generation .should pass away in total 
inaction.” I am afraid, my dear brethren, we have been all 
inactive. We have certainly talked away and written away to 
cur hearts’ content, hut, I am sorry to say, we have set no 
xamples, 

Mb. a. SankABIAH. —But, my dear sir, what examples 
3 wc to set ? Your Social Reformers agitate for freedom 
widows and girl.s to marry at any age, but this freedom is 
t denied now, and was not detded at any time; and, I say 
e agitators are not just and even honest, in interfering with 
o.se who do not religiously or socially approve of that 
eedom. 

Rao Sahib Vishivanath N. Mandi.ik. —And I say there 
certainly no enforced widowhood in India at present, nor is 
(:re any such a general early marriage system prevalent as 
,1 bo remedied by (lovornment. I do not understand what 
Dfeim is needed. 

Mr. T. Pa i'TABiiiram. —Let me introduce myself, geuile- 
nen. I hail from the Southern Presidonev, and in my Iiumble 
ipinion, Mr. Mamllik and Mr. Sanitaria arc certainly right as 
o tlie freedom of widows to re-marry—for to a Hindu widow, 
rliG makes up her mind to re.sunie her married state, at the 
isk of lo.sing her ca.ste, her religion, .and the affection and 
ociety of her relations, there now cxi.sts, mo.st assuredly, no 
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obstniction at all to marrying a caste Himlu if she sucseeJs in 
finding one who is willing (like the famous Barkis)—or to 
marrying a Christian or a Mahomedan if she does not so 
succeed. 

Messrs. Btusicaurao Bai.krisitnaji Pitale a:vD Nana 
MoroisA,—W e cannot go so (!i,r .as Mr. Maudlik—hut so far 
as wa; know, wo say, it is oidy in the higher castes of the 
liindii eonimunity, that the .system of c.arly nniriiages ami 
widow celibacy prevails. We tliiid<, witli Mr. d'el.ang, tliat 
the majority of widows will not li.slon to, hut actually fdiun 
the company of, mw detest, those .symiiathising pliilanthro- 
pists Avho volunteer advice 1o young widowas to re-iiuiriy—for 
the sin of rc-marri<ago is deeply engraven at present on their 
iniuds. 

Mr. Am.rai.al S. Desat,—I too can testify that there arc 
.motliors .'uid fathers who rather than their widowetl daughters 
should re-many would commit .suicide. 

A lliNJiu ANTiQi.n\Ry—And formerly it was a moot quees- 
tion whether a rc-married widow would in heaven Join lur first 
husband or her second ; and such widow.s w’ero so dearly loved 
that a special offering used to he made for the jnirpusekd secu¬ 
ring their society in the next world. The Atlinrva^Veda says :—■ 
“ When a woman has had one liii.sb.and licforc, and gci.s another, 
if they present the ujii, ixmcltaxulava offering, they .‘ihall riot lio 
■separated. A second liusband dwells in the same world witli h.f< 
re-wedded wife, if ho otters the aja fancliavdnno But rrow 
of course the sin of re-man iage is tleeply graven on our minds 
—for it .appears the Tcilas .sanctioned a sinful practice. 

.A 11iNDir Social rvE.FOR.M Missionary.—Y ou forgot, my 
dear .sir, that life in the good old d.ay.s wa.s extrcrTicly enjoyahlo 
and (In; \k'die poets could sing to their Fatlier : “ h)o i heu 
conduct u;.-: t(.> heaven— let rr.s he with our w'ives and eliildron.” 

* .Uwir’s Sioescrit Texts, Vol. V. p. .‘106. {.tra EUiT >n.t 
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TIjoSq days are gone, aud life has gradually, tlirough oirr 
unrjgbteovisucss, bpoomo such a burden that our highest ideal 
of bliss is utter extinction. 

A Hindu Lawykk. —You are both treading on dan¬ 
gerous ground. I think we might lot alone the aja. 
•panchaudana —and let alone the widows too for the pre¬ 
sent—^aud discuss first of all whether infant marriages in 
the strict and literal sense of the term prevail among us. 

‘ lufimt’ originally meant, of course, a child not able to 
speak. But following a pliy.siological theory, tlio Emperor 
Theodosius fixed seven years as the period of iiifanc}"—and 
our Penal Code follows his Constitution. The .Konian lawyers 
called a child under seven, an infant, and considered a child 
under fourteen as puherla pro.cimuts and as pos.sessing 
intelluct'us hut not judkmm, while an adult was supposed to 
have both inielluctus and judicium —that is understanding as 
well as discretion. 

Rao Sahib S. II. On iblonkab.— Adopting these u-soful 
distinctions, I say, tljut except in Gujarat and the adjoining 
Native States, infant marriages are almost unknown ; and cveu 
there, they are confined to Kadwa Kanhis only. 

Pandit Gatui.ai,.— T don’t know what the Roman or 
tile English law is—hut in the Brahma Purana and in tho 
Gautama Maliatamya, it is laid down that, “ a lather should 
try his best to perform the marriage of his daughter from 
the fourth year of her age upward.s, till before the completion 
of the tenth year.” Iii several other text-hooks, however, 
there is a proliihiliou against the marriage of a girl before the 
sixth year. My opinion, therefore, is that it is not lawful to 
marry a girl before that year—hut that she should he married 
after the 8th and before tho completion of the 12tli year. 
I regret, however, to find fhat tho in.stitution of child marri¬ 
age—that is marriage iu which th.c bridegroom and the bride 
are childrcii, and have not attained the marriagoahle age—is 
now prevalent in spite of its being ^opposed to the Shastra.'i 
and to reason. 
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Sir T. MadavA Rao. —The Pandiiji, Mr, Chiploiikar, 
as you know, one of the best exj)oneiits of conservative Hindu 
'views and, I think, his testimony is not a little strong'. 

Mr. llAMANlTJCirAltl.—His testimony is as to Bombay. 
But T can say, sir, that the evil custom of marrying young 
girls, whose ages range from six months up to twelve years; 
obtains among all classes of the people, especially among the 
Brailluiris, in Southern India, 

Mr. Navalram Lak.siimiram.* —Tu Gujarat the common 
saying, “my children were betrothed wiiile yet in their cradle” 
is the proud expression of the completely satisfied aspirations 
of a Gujarati parent. Among Kadwa Kanbis, betrothals are 
sometimes made before the cliildrcn arc born. 

Baru Haei Mohan Cuanhra. —As to Bengal, I see 
Mr. Bouidillou says, in the last Census Report: “ It may 
be assumed that no marriages take place during the first quin¬ 
quennial period. Among tliat people ( i. c. the Hindus) more 
than 10 boys in every 100, leLwecn o and 10 years old, are 
bridegrooms, while of the girls 28 in 100, or more than 1 in 4„ 
are toives or widows at an age, when if they were in Euro^pe, 
they woidd he in the nursery or the infant school. 

Sir T. Madava Rao, — I take it that no authoritative 
Shastra recommends a marriage before the age of ten— 
while these figures shov/ that such mari'iages do take 
place. Perhaps it will tend to clcanics.s, if wc style marriages 
of infants under seven, ' infant marriages, ’ and marriages of 
children under ten, as ‘ child marriages.’ 

Mr. GuRSiiinAPrA Virbasappa.— This is, I think, a good 
distinction. But my experience is that child marriages arc 
becoming scarce, 

Mr. S. Si/bramania Aiyar.—I think there is a strong 
xc-action in the minds of the educated classes, and the per¬ 
centage of such marriages is on the decrease. 

* This good man is no more. The readers may suppose his spirit 
lo speak 
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Mr. Venayek Yasudkv. —This is my information also 

Mr. Buau MansakaM. —Yes, the cu.stom is gradually 
l)ut surely dying out of itself. 

Mr. Maudev Vasodev BarvE.—T he tendency of the 
general public is certainly much opposed to it. 

Mr. Vekkat Banco Katti. —T and my brother, gen¬ 
tlemen, were married at twelve to girls who were not yet 
seven. Forty years ago marriages were of this type. But the 
age of the bride is now generally from 8 to 10, and of the 
Bridegroom from 13 to 15. I have selected a girl of twelve— 
the daughter ofaShastri too—for my son who will shortly 
complete his sixteenth year. I am told, however, that child 
marriages are much in vogue in Gujarat. 

Dr. Sakharam Ak.IiiN'*.—1 too am aware that Gujarat 
and parts of the Mofussil—far too much removed from the 
beneficial influences of Western cnlttire—occasionally indulge 
in the suicidal and demoralising, luxury of child marriiiges, 
But this very fact rather proves the exception than the riilo. 

Bag Saiiir S. H. Ciiiplonkar —During the last 20 years, a 
groat deal has been effected in the direction of discountenancing 
such marriages, so much so that, as justly oh.served by the 
learned writer of the Baroda Census Beport, the average mar¬ 
riage age for girls among the Hindus is now between 10 and 
11, whereas only 20 ycar.s ago, it was tjuile different. During 
the next 10 or 20 years, we shall see a still greater change in 
the same direction, if the Hindu mind, which is very conser¬ 
vative, and impatient, nay su.«picious of all external influences, 
does not undergo any revulsion of feeling in consequence of 
any outside pressure, however benevolent in itself. 

Mr. Pandurang Baijritadra. —In the Prabhu caste 
to which I belong, child marriages arc very rare indeed. 


* Tills gentleman—the step-father of Bukhmabai—is aleo no more. 
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Within tlie last decade, I liavo not seen or heard of anyV- j 
far as iny experience goes, I think the practice has bee.. 
almost obsolete. 

Mil, C. Ramchandra Aiyar. —Well, I can’t say whethei 
child marriages are a mania at Poona or Belgaum or among 
the Prabhus—but my 23 years’ experience of several dis¬ 
tricts ill the Madras Presidency is, that in spite of liberal 
education and a painful consciouKne.ss on ihc part of educated 
men of the evils arising from them, child marriages are very 
numerous, and 1 should say they have become the mania of 
the people at largo. Even graduates of the University, and 
educated men generally, have been disposing of their infant 
girls of two or throe years by marriage, simply from an ap- 
prelu'Msion that they could scarcely get rich boys or 8on.s af 
rich men at a future time. To substantiate my assertion, I 
would respectfully ask, if there is to-day any graduate or edu¬ 
cated iiiiiu who, as father of infant girls, has not got them, 
man ied when they were infants, or if there is any graduate or 
educated man who has liad tlie moral courage to keep bis, 
daughter uumarried until site has attained her puberty. No 
one will come forward to say he has done oitlier. 

A. Hindu Lawyer —This reminds mo of what Mr. A. 
Mackenzie says regarding some of my countrymen: “Many 
of my native friends who w'crc sound enough in theory on the 
subject, failed wdion the qne.stion came to personal and practical! 
issues. Tlioy could be jrilots of others but .sank themselves 
to be castaway.s.” Wo are all beautiful “burning and shining 
lights” to others—but like the lamjr in the vernacular proverb 
can’t be such lights to ourselves. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. —And why is it 
that we can’t be ? It i,s beca.uso wc do not know what true 
sacrifice means. As Parasara says to Maitrcya in the Vishnu 
Puraiia, “ daily sacrifice” (he uses this in the sense of rites for 
exoteric reader,s) “ daily sacrifice makes a man sinless”, and it 
is because we have disregarded sacrifice, and " cut off the 
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of activity” that wo have "become malignant, vicious 

perverse.”*' Tlii.s is the true meaning of the Kaliyuga— 
.(I it is a mournful moaning. 

Mr. Lat-suankar TJMrASJiANKAR.~^'I know little of the 
mystery of Yogas—but I know that wc bad an as.sociation, at 
Alimedabad, of more than 2(U) members, all pledged not to 
celebrate the marriage of tlx'ir sons before a certain age; but 
only a few kept the pledge, wbile several broke it and said 
that their caste members in the association being few, they 
were unable to keep it. 

H. H. Thk Tiiakore Sahjr or Morvi. —f am bound to 
say, in our part of the country, the evil is as growing as any¬ 
where else. I think there are not, and cuiuiot be, in these days 
of civilization, two opinions as to the cuermily ol'the evil, and 
that it ought to bo put a stop to. 

A Hindu .Social Reform Missionary. —Tlicn wby does, 
not your Highness put a stop to it in your own teriitory ? 

Mr, Navai.ram Lakshmiram. —That i.s a con.summation 
devoutly to be wished. His nighno.ss’.s example will produce a 
wholesome effect in Gujarat, where generally all classes give 
away their dauglitcr.s in iiuiniagc bef(»rc they have completed 
their .sovonth year. In Kattyawar the marriageable age is a 
little higher, and the Rajputs also form a noteworthy exception 
in many respects, 

Babu K. C Biiattacharji. —I am Head Master of the 
Zilla .School, Noakhally, and I vim ,sa.y that, generally, the 
.seeking of a bridegroom begins with the girl’s stepping into 
the 7th or Stli year of her ago. 'I’lio feelings of the educated 
guardians in all communities arc against the custom ; hut no 
one is, in lii.s own case, prepared yet to put up with the .social 
ignominy attaching to the departure from a, deep-rooted and 
time-honoured cu.stom enjoined by the Bb.astr/us, 

* Muir’s SiiiiBcrit Texh^i, Vol. J p. (33 (2ad Edition.) 
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Diwan Bahadur Maniuiiai Jasehai.— Gonerally It 
parents do not keep their daughters unmarried beyond 
age of twelve years ; for education has ns yet made very littj 
progress, 

Kao Sahib V. N. Mandlik.—I say it, witli all submission, 
that there is no royal road to these things any more than to 
others. People must try to he, to live vvhiit they iireacli. It is a 
slow painful process—but what is higher education, I should like 
to know, if it will not prepare men for lives of aelf-saciilice and 
noble self-abnegation ? 

SiRHAR Jayasing Rao, Reoent OB Kolahpur. —And I 
say it with all submission, that the educated classes, though 
fully feeling the evil, have not the moral coinage to take action 
in tho matter. 

The IIon’ele IMr. Dayaram Jethmue.*— The truth is 
education cannot help you much. In the first place, it will take 
a long time before education can effect a regular upheaval in 
society. In tho second place, if there are some highly educated 
men who are thoroughly convinced of tho evils arising from 
early marriage, they are powerless to prevent such marriage 
taking place in their families, cither because they have elders 
who manage their affairs, or for fear that, owing to the pre¬ 
valence of the custom of early marriages among persons of 
position, suitable matches will not ho procurable if the ehildreri 
are allowed to grow up; or because of the necessity they 
may ho under, owing to limited pecuniary means, of getting 
presents on account ot their sons to traiusfer them to their 
growing daughters. Supposing none of the,so obstacles exists' 
an educated man may set an example by postponing the mar¬ 
riage of his son or daughter, hut the example is at the best of 
a negative character i'lud will hardly act on others. Every one 
wants the custom to be created —for every one wants the whole 
of his community to follow a certain line of conduct. Volun- 
_^tary effort can, therefore, achieve but little. 


♦ Now unfortunately no more. 
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A Hinuu Social Repoum Mlssionaiiy. —It is instructive 
to notice that, while educated men arc doing next to nothing 
to check the evil, it is ramifying in several directions. Have 
any of you, gentlemen, read a small manual called “Coorg 
Civil Law” published in 1871 ? The Chief Cemmissioaer of 
Coorg refers to it, and says that within the last 40 years, child 
marriages, which were unknown before, have come into vogue, 
and that the Coorgs have not been “ superior to the temptation 
of following the example set by the Brahmins, Rajputs and 
other caste races, who have come to settle among them in 
increasing numbers.” These caste races ought therefore to 
realise their heavy responsibility, and effect some reform. 

Me. Bajaiia Ramoiiandha PitADjiAN. —There is no doubt 
that any reform adopted by the higher castes will be taken up 
by the lower and less educated classes of the people. 

Me. Sdantaeam Nakavan. —Most certainly. The lower 
classes of course regulate their social procedure by the example 
of the higher classe.s. I can mention non-Brahmin communi¬ 
ties among v liom widow-marriage was allowed and practised 
formerly, but who within living memory declared themselves 
fjgainst the custom 

ICtjMAE P. Bhushana Deva, Raja of Naldanga.— la 
Bengal, society i.s led by rich men of the upper classes, the 
mass of the people following in tlieir wake. The priests and 
the pandits watch which way the wind blows, and shape their 
opinions accordingly. 

VO Saiiie S. n, CmimoNKAR. —I too do nokdeny that the 
1 more predominant easte almost invariably sets the 
thus the contagion spreads. But I maintain 
s system of marriage is least prevalent amongst the 
itniris as compared with the non-Brahminical sections of 
Hindu community, and that therefore the Brahmins are 
ay responsible for it. 
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Mr. N. C. Biswas. —It is only low-caste Ilimlus* that 
countenance it in Bengal, and I arn liappy to say tln,s abominable 
custom does not now-a-days suit tbo taste of the upper ten 
of the Hindu community. 

R. S. VIS^^RAM Ramji Guoij.ay. —T cannot under.stand 
this at all. Among our Brabrnins some girls above tlie age of 
twelve are found unmarried, but as a rule tbo Brahmins are 
bound, ao to say, to get tlieir girls married before this age. 
The girls of higb-casto Mahrattas—called Mabrattas proper— 
however do remam unmarried in very many instances till 
twenty or more years. 

Pandit CIattt:lai, —A caste can’t he a higli caste, Ran 
Saliib, if it defers the marriage of its girls to such an age 
The Sliastras say ; " A girl is called Gauri in the 8th year of 
her age, a Rohini in the 9th year, a Kanya in the lOth year, 
and atter that a Rajasvala, th.at is, one liaving tlio menses. 
The monso.s are found in women in their 11th or 12tli year. 
If the flower docs not disclo.se itself, still it ('xists within. 
One goes to the Nak world by giving a Ganri in marriage, 
to the Vaikunth by giving a Rohini, to the Biahrna world by 
giving a Kanya, and to the Raurav hell, by giving a Rajasvala” 
All those high-caste people that you speak of, Rao Sahib, wn 
go to this place. 

A Hindu Democbitus. —Yes, most certain]}', unless they 
give gold to Brahmins. When the doughty Barasurama, 
‘after having thrice seven times cleared the world of Ksliatrias 
and conquered the whole earth’ went to Vasi,slitha, AgnsL^ 
and Kasyapa, and inquired what the best penance was for ’ 
of violence, their reply was : ‘gifts of cows, land nnd 
gold to Brahmins.’ Why ‘ e.spccially gold ?’—asked 
and they said: ‘The purifying power of gold, oh 1 
i.s very great. Those who bestow it, bestow the gc 
so ’ asked again the puzzled son of Jamadagni. ‘ JCno 
min hero’, was the rejoinder, ‘know that Agui ( ] 
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period there is no limit at which he may not be married 
(Koustoobh.) A female should be married at eight years of 
age, but not under six (Niranaysindhu and Mitakshara.) 
Nor can the marriage be delayed to her twelfth year, except 
by reason of distress. (Koustoobh and Mitakshara.) Should 
the signs of puberty appear before the marriage of a Brahmini, 
she may be married after certain prescribed ceremonies (Nira~ 
naysindhu); or married privately as one who has lost caste; 
or even abandoned altogether (Skand Parana,)” If you follow 
tliese shastras, then ton is the proper age, if not eight. 


PiiOFESSOK 11. G. Bhandarkak. —There is no insuperable 
religious objection to marrying a girl after ten or twelve, for 
the penance enjoined is not heavy. 

Rao Sahib V. N. Mandltk. —In the old Hindu institutes 
the marriageable ago for females is twelve ; but that for males 
has been contracted by the gradual curtailment of student-life, 
and a change in the social usages of the people. 

A Hindu Social Reform Mihsionary. —I should like to 
know how this age of twelve has been contracted to ten. Are 
we to follow the old institutes—or are wo to follow tho new 
usage ? It won’t do to say that Manu enjoins a low age for girls 
and they must therefore bo married at that age, but tiiat boys 
may be married at an age not allowed by Manu. If you say the 

usage should be followed—even if it be opposed to Manu_then 

it follows that Manu’s code has been departed from and may be 
departed from with impunity, but that any attempt to reverb ta 
it should bo tabooed as a violation of the Shastra.s and visited 
with excommunication. A fine pass have wo come to ! 

Mr. K. T. TelANG, —The conclusion that I have come to 
is that neither caste nor Shastra, as popularly understood, exacts 
anything more than that girls should not remain unmarried 
after attaining puberty. 
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Mil. M. Cl. —Yo.s, for tliu declarations made at the 

■laarriage colobration hy tlie bride and the brido-groom, the 
.signiiicaiicc of certain of tlio rites theinselvc.s, especially the 
fonrtli day ceremony, all tend to sliovv that these rites and 
ileclarations were not meant for childron in their teens. 

Bahu Hour M. Oiiandra.—M ann says in chap. IX: 

Three years let a damsel wait, though slie be marriageable, 
but afeer that term let her cho()se for her.stdf a bridegroom of 
■equal rank.” He also says ; “ A damsel, though marriageable, 
jn.ay stay at home till her tleath, if a suitable bridegroom cauuot 
be found.” 

A IIiNrur AxTlQUAur.— -And one of the oldc.st precedents 

is that of the royal maiden Svdabha who could find no 

» 

M'l;. TiifMrrr.iiAO Vj-iNK.vrr.sii.—I tell you what, gcntktinon. 
Kuppo.se the date.s and numbeis of .'dl Regulations and Acts 
pas.aed up to diito by the (lovoriiment of ludia and tbe Local 
'(.jovcriimoiit.-i, togethov with tli(.i.sii .scelion.s wljic.di repeal fi.irmor 
enaetmoiits or deline tlic tiiri iiortal extent over wliicli an Aet is 
to opei'ate, were effaced altogether, and the bate enactments 
placed in tlu', liand.s of tbe pufdic—what a beaiitifid Rabol of 
Law Would w'C all have, and bow mighty glad ibe lawyers would 
be to have eonfii.siou woi.se confouiiiied ? WoU tliis is tbe real 
state of what w'e call our 1 liudu Law'—so let u.s no moj-c pelt 
te.\ts at one anollicr. 

.A IIiNMU Hooi.m, Hkkoii.w MiHsio.NAiir. —Then let u.s 
at least see if '"j or 12 or a higher age is a proper ago 
for girls. 

R.ui Sakh! S. II. (fliii'i.oMKAi;.—Why, even in England a 
Law book tells ns tli.it “if a bt.iy under 14 or a girl under 12 years 
of age marries, their marriage is only iiiclioate and imperfect, 
but not necessarily void.” 



* Sentijiiirviiii 7ti82-fi>S3 Muir-l-UiO 
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Rao Sahku V. N. Manduk. —And in such an advanced 
country as the United States of America, the age of consent is 
the same, viz., 12 for females and 14 for males. In New York 
an attempt was made to raise these periods to 14 and 17 respec¬ 
tively, but they were so disrelished by the people that a law was 
passed in 1830, restoring the old periods of 12 and 14 as before. 

A HindIj' Lawykr. —I don’t know anything about the 
laws of Now A'ork, but I know that our own Legislature has 
considered these limits too low. Act XV. of 1872, for example, 
lays down, as regards Native Christians, that “ the age of 
the man intending to be married shall exceed 10 years, and 
the ago of the woman intending to be married shall exceed 
13 years”. (8. 60.) Act XXL of 1866 which also related to 
such converts, prohibited them from suing for the conjugal socie. 
ty of their unconverted wives, unless these latter had completed 
the age of thirteen years. (S. 4 and the Definitions.) In Act 
XV. of 1865, the Legislature enacted for the Parsis that, “ no suit 
shall be brought in any court to enforce any marriage between 
Parsis, or any contract connected with or arising out of any 
such marriage, if at the date of the institution of the suit, the 
husband shall not have completed the ago of sixteen years, 
or the wife shall not have completed the ago of fourteen yours”. 
(S. 37.) And lastly, in Act III. of 1872 it laid down for Rrah- 
mos that, at the time of the marriage, the age of the husband 
and wife must be 18 and 14 respectively. (S. 2) It is remark¬ 
able that the Rajput Sirdars, at their recent meeting in Ajmere,. 
adopted these latter limits, and in my humble opinion a mar¬ 
riage contracted by parties under this age is a premature mar¬ 
riage which often ruins both body and mind. The low age of 
consent in England has also been recently raised, and it should 
not be forgotten that in England, if not the United States, the 
people are always in advance of their laws. One small fact 
will make this clear. In England the proportion of married 
women between 1-5 and 20 years of ago is only 3’1 per cent, 
while in the North-West Provinces alone it is 87'8 per cent. 

20 



Mu. T. Pattabhiram. —I don’t uudevstand how early 
marriage ruins body and mind. I always thought tho Brah¬ 
mins had introduced this custom of child marriage after tho 
Vedic period, to keep their blood and stock pure and untainted, 
and I always believed that, though weak in physique, their 
superior intellect was due to this cause. 

A Hindu Sociau Hkfoem Missionary. —Tliis is a most novel 
theory. I don’t know whether by purity you mean poverty of 
blood, for thi.sla8t is most certainly tho result of this pernicious 
usage, according to tho medical opinions collected by the late 
lamented Keshub Chundor Sen. I<'.ven Parasara—the supposed 
author of tho principal text quoted a little while ago by our 
right reverend Pandit Grattulal—says ; “ A son is tlie very 

same as he by whom ho was begotten.”* Probably Messrs. 
Chiplonkar and Pradhan aro right in holding that the custom 
is of recent growth among tho Deccan Brahmins, and hence 
they retain their old intellectual superiority—for sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed to develop by heredity the effects of tlie new 
custom to such an extent as to bring them home to every 
observer. I don’t know if any other class of Brahmins given 
to premature marriages possess any intellectual superiority. 

Mr. (Iaurisiiankar Udeysiiankak, —‘Whatever may be 
the Hindu law on the subject, and whatever may be the oifects 
of the custom, let us first discuss whether the custom prevails 
among us, I cannot say how the case stands in the Deccan, 
but in Gujarat child marriages are confined to a few among the 
upper classes, s«ch as Brahmins, Kshatryas and Wanias. 

Mr. R. B. Talvalkar. —I should say such marriages 
are very rifo in some sections of the Gujarati Brahmins. If 
those Brahmins are excepted, the number of girls married 
under fifteen in the Bombay Presidency will be not more than 
fiO per cent. 

• Samiparvan 10861, Mahabbarata, Muir I-I31. 
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Mb. S. H. Chiplonkar. —It is only 26 per cent, even 
if tho Brahmins are included. The proportion of Hindu married 
girls under fifteen to their total number, is 27 per cent, in 
Gujarat, 26 per cent, in the Deccan, 21 per cent, in tho Konkan, 
33 per cent, in the Western Carnatic, 28 per cent, in the 
city of Bombay, and 6 per cent, in Sind. The total number 
of Hindu girls under ten, at the last census was, in Gujarat, 
287,840, and out of these 250,113 were single, 56,582 married, 
and 1,145 widowed. In the Deccan, out of 659,37f) girls under 
ten, 594,849 were found single, 63,077 married, and 1,453 
widowed. 

Mk. RAMANn.icii.Aiii.—My hair stand on end when I 
hoar of virgin widows under ten. In Southern India the 
evil is much more rampant. There girls are married from 6 
months up to 12 years, especially among tlio Brahmins. 

Mb. C. Suhbarava Aiyak, —The figures given in the 
Madras Census report suggest that between 6 and 7 is tho 
average age for females among Brahmins. To quote the words 
of the report;—“ Some are married before seven, and nearly 
nil are married before ten.” 

Mb. T. Pattabhiram.— The Brahmins are only 4‘94 per 
cent, of the whole Indian population. The Brahmin female 
population for the whole of India is 6,606,000, and of this num¬ 
ber, 31 per cout. are widows, 21f per cent, unmarried and tlio 
rest married. These are not discreditable figures. 

Mb. S. II. C)tipr.oNKAU. —So also tho figures for all 
Hindus generally do not show any very high averages. In tho 
Panjaub tho percentages of Hindu married and widowed girls 
and boys under ten, respectively, are 3^- and 1* ; in the Madras 
Presidency 4| and J ; in the North-West Provinces 5J and 
2| ; in the Central Provinces 8 and 2^; in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency 10| and 2^; in the Bengal Presidency 14 and 5^ ; in 
the Berars 211 and 4. 
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A IIiNUU Social Reform Missionary.- —I say these 
figures do not show the real extent of the evil, for they only 
show how many girls and boys under ten were found married 
or widowed at the Census of 1881, and not how many were 
really married or widowed under ten. A girl, for example, 
married at the age of six in 1875 and being nearly 12 years 
old in 1881, would not appear in the statistics relating to mar¬ 
ried girls under ton. If you suppose that the girls found 
married under ten were the only girls so married, then it 
would follow that the Hindu women shoun as married in 
the 7th decade in the Census report, were married in that 
decade. But none believes that 6,84,000 Hindu women are 
married when past the age of sixty, or that 17,53,000 are mar¬ 
ried between 50 and 00, or that 43,42,000 are married between 
40 and 50, or that 87,97,000 are married between 30 and 40, or 
that 66,51,000 arc married between 20 and 25, or even that 
53,23,000 arc married between 15 and 20. No candid Hindu 
can deny what Mr. Telang says that the custom of prema¬ 
ture marriage is “all but universal.” Taking, however, the 
Census figures as to girls under ten and fourteen into con¬ 
sideration, is it not a mournful fact that no less than 19,32,000 
Hindu girls under ten were found married, and no less than 
63,000 widowed, at the Census ? Twenty lakhs of married and 
widowed girls under ten is a sight not seen anywhere out of 
India. Then, besides those twenty lakhs, wo have no less than 
43,95,000 Hindu married, and 1,74,000 widowed, girls from ten 
to fourteen years of age. This gives us, then, 45 lakhs and 
three quarters more. We have thus 65 lakhs of married and 
widowed girls under fourteen. The aggregate number of 
Hindu single, married, and widowed males in 1881 was roundly 
8,44,00,000, and of Hindu females 8,16,00,000. Of these former 
3,97,00,000 were married and of the latter 2.50,00,000; but mark, 
gentlemen, that while there were only 44,05,000 widowers, 
there were no less than 1,61,00,000 widows, in other words the 
widows were to widowers as 3 to 1. So also, if you examine 
the figures in detail, you find that the widows keep up this 
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proportion in the first three decades, while in the latter three 
their proportion is nearly as 4 to 1. Contrast, again, the pro¬ 
portion of widowed males to married males with the proportion 
of widowed females to married females. The former is as 1 
to 9 ; the latter is as 1 to 2^ ! What is the significance of 
this last fact ? It is that out of every 4 married women one 
at least is a widow. And who does not know how this takes 
place T 

Silt T. Mauava. Row. —Babu II. M. Chandra has shown 
to us that in Bengal more than one in four girls arc wives or 
widows between 5 and 10 years of ago. The Madras Census 
Report contains a passage about Brahmins, which is especially 
instructive, as there is little doubt that if a better custom were 
adopted by them it would, in all probability, be imitated. This 
is the passage ; “ There are proportionately 50 per cent, more 
widows among Brahmins than among other castes, and this 
surplus may bo wholly attributed to the greater extent to 
which infant marriages occur among Brahmins than is the 
case with other castes. Certainly one-third, probably a larger 
portion of the number of Brahmin widows, arc widows owing 
to this custom; that is to say, if Brahmins countenanced infant 
marriage only to the extent that other castes do, there would 
bo nearly 60,000 fewer unhappy women in their caste. The 
total figures show that there arc 80,000 widows under twenty, 
and the foregoing remarks suggest that tlio Brahmin custom 
is responsible for three-fourths of this.” 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. —But, Sir, the less the number 
of widows, the greater the number of maids who can never 
have husbands. You know well enough that in England maids 
number not by thousands—but by hundreds of thousands, 
and you will not have the hardihood to tell me that all of 
them or the bulk of them arc chaste. 

Mr, Kaijanrai H. Debai. —I say ‘ ditto’ to the learn¬ 
ed doctor. 
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Mr. T. PattabhirAm.’ — The unmarried and widowod 
females among the Brahmins come up to 52J per cent., while 
in Europe they como up to 67 per cent, of the total female 
population there, or 14^ per cent. more. 

Mr. M. T. PiBLAi.' —I must ask you, gentlemen, to con¬ 
sider the difference between the conditions of women leading 
lives of celibacy of their own accord, enjoying all the innocent 
comforts and pleasures of life, and those of the Hindu widows 
who are looked down upon as inauspicious, sinful creatures, 
destined to live miserably without the comforts and pleasures 
of life. 

It is true, as Sir Alfred Lyall says, that “ the general 
social effect and result must bo detrimental wherever a large 
body of unmarried women exists, whether these be widows 
or spinsters,” But “ the pofsition of a single woman is ”, 
he continues, “ no doubt more tolerable in England from 
the greater freedom and security and the much higher social 
consideration and sympathy that women of every status enjoy 
there ”, while Mr. White’s inquiries (at the time of the 
Census) wont to show that, at 30 years of age, a Hindu woman 
is generally an old woman ; and Sir Alfred states that “ this 
most likely is the reason why the proportion of Hindu women 
living in widowhood begins to get excessive in the fourth 
decade of life.” 

Bao Saheb Mahipatram Rupram. —I think it is absurd 
to institute any comparisons between English maids and widows 
and their Hindu sisters. English country life is very pure, but 
in the towns of course, where “ wealth accumulates and men 
decay,” temptations abound, and extremes of riches and 
poverty produce those “ silent crimes of capitals ” of which we 
have all heard. But we have heard of them so much because 
the English live in glass-houses, so to say, because they are 
not given to nursing their diseases, and propagating them 
among their brethren, and handing them down to their 
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posterity. It is always easy to pick out the specks and 
blemishes of others—hut wo ought also to “ see ourselves as 
others see us”, and not vindicate early marriage “ as the only 
safeguard ”, to use Professoi* Wordsworth’s words, “ against 
universal sexual license ”, for every right-thinking Hindu 
ought to admit that this argument is “ a confession of moral 
incompetence”, as the learned Professor puts it, which no 
people with any self-respect should advance. 

As to Ilinilu young widow.s, without going the length 
of charging one and alt with wicked conduct, I can safely say 
that a large number of them go astray, and the consequences 
are horrible. Attempts at procuring abortions, which in some 
cases terminate in death, and murder of pregnant widows by 
their relations are the results. No English woman is old at 
thirty. Life is not a blank for her even when past forty. I 
would say, with the poet, 

" Life has its bliss for these, when past its bloom. 

As wither’d roses yield a late perfume. 

Serene and safe from passion’s stormy rage. 

How calm they glide into the port of ago.” 

Can we say this of Hindu widows ? 

Kumar P. Bhushan Deva. —Premature marriage is not 
only a pernicious custom because it ages wives at thirty, or 
gives us virgin or unhappy widows—but because it leads to 
the deterioration of the race. This was admitted even by the 
ancient medical science of the Hindus, the Ayur Vedas. 

Rxm Shastri. —The deterioration of the race can’t be 
the efiect of this custom, unless we suppose that every pre¬ 
mature marriage is at once consummated. But I deny this 
most strongly. 

Hr. Sakharam AR.ruN. — I'ho truth is the baneful effects 
of early consummation have been so patent and far-i’eaching 
that men who would not budge an inch from their orthodox}' 
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in other matters, now willingly defer it, in the case of their 
children to a pretty long period. 

Mk. Haui Paksad Santokram. —In Maharashtra and 
Northern Canara, consummation is always put off. Hence the 
physique of the people remains unimpaired, and they are able 
to maintain their traditionary repute for activity and political 
agitation. In most cases in Gujarat and Kathiawar also, con¬ 
summation is put off. 

Mr. Guksuidapa Virbasava. —I cun say from my 
knowledge of the Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency- 
that consummation as a rule never takes place before the 
girl arrives at maturitj'. 

Mr. Suri KRISHNA Narhah. —In the Berars, too, con¬ 
summation is never or very seldom allowed before the pair 
attain full maturity. 

Mu. Waman Nar.ayen Bai-at. —Consummation is not 
a day too early among us. That consummation whicli takes 
place just when the parties havo arrived at the age of puberty 
is a direct call of nature, and cannot be early or late. 

Mr. Gokoxoas K. Parbkh. —In cases of grown-up hus¬ 
bands marrying very young girls, the consummation takes 
place sometimes too early, and leaves a lasting effect on tlic 
girl’s constitution. 

Mr. P. Debai. —In Gujarat, according to the custom now 
prevailing, Hindu parents are often compelled to get their 
daughters married when they are scarcely six or seven year.s 
of age to boys of whom they know little or nothing. Shortly 
after their marriage, they are taken to the homes of their boy- 
husbands. At about twelve or thirteen, they become mothers 
of one or two sickly children, and their life is then necessarily 
Spent in looking after household affairs, and often in perform¬ 
ing, in the higher classes, trivial religious diitie.s. 
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Mr. LarshankAR Umiashankar.— This is but too truo. 
In Gujarat the real evil in the case of girls is the early con¬ 
summation of marriage. 

Babu K. C. Bhattachakji.— I can testify that ordinarily 
on our side, the marriage is consummated in the girl’s tenth or 
eleventh year. 

Mr. Grrshidapa Vibasapa. —But in India, you must, 
remember, owing to climatic causes, we have precocious maturity, 
and a girl of twelve in this country is not a child, but a young 
woman. 

Mr. Gaurishankar URKysiiANKAu. —It is on this ac¬ 
count, that I consider eleven to be a fairly good marriageable 
age for girls in India. 

Mr. V. R. KATTt. —Whatever Mr. Wordsworth may say, 
experience has shown that to leave girls and boys, long after 
their 12th and 16th years respectively, without their partners, 
leads to looseness of character and disease. 

Mr. K. H. Desai. —Truo to my Hindu instincts, I, for 
one, am against keeping girls unmarried after they have 
reached their twelfth year. Even an Englishman, I mean 
Mr. Cordery, admits that the obligation of the tie makes the 
honour of the child respected by others, and by no means 
necessarily leads to premature consummation by the husband 
for whom she is safely reserved. Sir M. Molvill also says that 
premature consummation is not a necessary accessory of a 
premature marriage. 

Mr. Lali.ubiiai N.anbrae.—-T he climate of India makes 
it desirable that girls should be married at from seven to ten 
years of ago, and though at the same time it would be very 
much desirable that the consummation should begin a little 
later, I think to provide for this a remedy in checking marriage 
at the age above mentioned, is rather fighting against nature 
itself. 
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Mr. Manmoiiandas Dayat.das. —Girls should be married 
between the ages of 8 and 12. If it be desired to preserve 
public health then the best course i.s to drive away all pro¬ 
stitutes from cities. They are a source of immense mischief. 

As to when our girls attain puberty, I say that in towns 
they attain it, generally speaking, between the ages of ten and 
twelve, and in the country, between fifteen and eighteen. As 
regards bearing children, nothing depenls upon whether a 
woman has had natural or unnatural menstruation. It is my 
belief that a girl who has menstruated unnaturally will be a 
mother sooner than one who has menstruated naturally, as is 
the case with a mango graft fed with various manures and che¬ 
micals. But it is an indisputable fact that the fruit of such 
a graft never equals in quality a fruit naturally borne by a 
tree. Looking rather minutely into the matter, it appears that 
out of the children of the present generation, hardly two per 
cent can bo said to be a tino set of children. It is ray belief that 
every woman miscarries at least once or twice in the beginning. 
It is past human belief that the progeny proceeding from 
originally diseased wombs can ever be strong or healthy, since, 
according to medical science, unnatural menstruation is a 
disease. 

Dh. Mohendralai. Sihoar. —I am afraid you are not 
quite consistent. You admit the difference between rural and 
urban girls, and the climate being the same, yon ought to admit 
that climate is not the cause of the diflerenco. Many of my 
friends here, again, confound pubescence with puberty. The 
commencement of the menstrual function is no doubt an index 
to the commencement of puberty. But it is a grave mistake to 
suppose that the female who has just begun to menstruate is 
capable of giving birth to healthy children. The teeth no 
doubt are intended for the mastication of solid food, but it 
would be a grievous error to think that the child the moment 
he begins to cut his teeth, will be able to live upon solid food. 
Our anxiety, on the contrary, should bo that the delicate mas- 
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ticatory organs are not injured or broken by giving the child 
too hard food. So Tvhen we see a girl beginning to have the 
monthly flow, we should not only anxiously watch its course and 
regularity, but should also watch the other collateral develop¬ 
ments of womanhood, to be able to determine the better the 
time when she can become a mother safely to herself and to her 
offspring. For it should bo borne in mind that while early 
maternity results in giving birth to short-lived or unhealthy 
children, it at the same time seriously compromises the health 
of the mother also, I can speak positively on this subject from 
personal experience. A number of complaints from which our 
females suffer life-long, or to which they fall early victims, 
arise from the evils of early marriage, namely early pubescence 
and early maternity. 

Pandit Badri Butt Josni.—The other day I heard a 
native physician repeat a iloka from Susrut, stating that up to 
the ago of 25 years in man and 16 in woman, the bones and 
vital fluids do not reach complete development, and conse¬ 
quently any wasting of the latter before this age should bo 
discouraged. 

Pbofessor Bhandarkar, —I believe that if a young man 
and a young woman begin to live as husband and wife in all 
cases when they are 21 or 22, and 16 or 17 respectively, the 
total physical effect will bo better than at present. 

Mr. K. T. Tei.ang. —I, too, have no doubt that reform 
is most urgently called for in regard to the time of consum¬ 
mation, but not so much in regard to the time of marriage. 

Mr. M. G. EiAnade. —'But I have not yet heard it denied, 
by any sensible man, that early marriage leads to early con¬ 
summation. 

Mr. VisHNtr Moreshwar Mahajani. —The Hindu girl 
reaches puberty (as popularly understood) at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, and custom directs that the consummation should 
take place soon after. Her home-edueatiou, her surroundings, 
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the talk among women^ her sports, the proud celebration, of 
the religious ceremonies attending the consummation, all work 
upon the imagination of the poor girl, and give an unnatural 
stimulus to her passion, which is certainly mischievous. A girl 
as soon as the consummation takes place receives benedictions 
from old women and from priests: “ Be you soon a mother 
of eight sons ”—and until she becomes a mother she has very 
little respect in the family. Her parents do not dine at her 
husband’s until she gets a son. Under these circumstances, it 
is no wonder that consummation takes place at an age too 
early for her physiologically to become a mother. 

Dr. Mohendraial Sircar. —'Yes, the fact which demands 
serious consideration is that the minimum age of menstruation 
has, since the days of Susrnta, become much lower. I have 
no doubt in my mind that high and luxurious living and early 
seeing and knowing of child*husbands and child-wives, favoured 
by the anxiety of fond parents to sec their little ones become 
fathers and mothers, are the chief causes of this forced puberty. 
And its results are disastrous. As Dr. Smith said :—‘ The pre¬ 
sent system of early marriage panders to passion and sensuality, 
violates the requirements of nature, lowers the general 
standard of public health, lessens the average value of life, 
takes greatly from the general interest of existing society, and 
allows the present race to deteriorate botli to its own disadvan¬ 
tage and to the detriment of future generations.’ 

Dr. Atmakam Paxdorang.— I quite agree. 

A Hindu Socia.t. Reform Missionary. —And every medical 
man agrees. Surgeon-Major Parekh tells us : “I see every day 
the dire results of early marriages on the constitutions of women 
and children who throng my hospital (the Gokuldas Tejpal Hos¬ 
pital). Thei-e is a great deal of sickness and mortality and diffi¬ 
culty in the act of child-birth, due to imperfect consolidation of 

the bones of the pelvis at the tender age.at which women 

in consequence of early marriages give birth to children. The 
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heads of the children of young mothers are also unduly pressed 
upon, and so either the children die prematurely or grow 
feeble, both in body and mind, and turn out helpless idiots.” 

A lady doctor, Mrs. Mitchell, bears the same testimony. 
She came across cases of consummation—call it rather rape—at 
the age of seven, and the injury done, she says, was beyond 
repair. Dear friends, it was said of old : “ Where women are 
honoured, there the deities are pleased: but where they are 
dishonoured, there all religious acts become fruitless”.* Consider 
how immeasurable is our fall, and in God’s name, impede not 
the elevation of woman to her proper rank, and her restoration 
to her old rights. Only the other day I came across a little 
book in Mahratti called the Vcdokt San.skara Prakasha, by a 
Pandit, Balaji Vithal Gaunvskar, which lays down as a Vedic 
rule that no consummation should take place until a girl 
menstruates 3G times, or before her sixteenth year. Contrast 
this precept with the present practice, and then say if it is not 
madness—if it is not worse than the very worst sin—to con¬ 
tinue sinning in thi.s fashion against our dearest and nearest, 
against ourselves, our oifspring, our country, our God ? 

SecretakV Jessore Indian Associaiion. —This language 
is too impassioned to bo logical. I represent an association 
which holds that early marriage weakens the physical strength 
of a nation, stunts its full growth and development, affects the 
courage and energy of individuals, and brings forth a race of 
people weak in strength and wanting in hardihood. This, 
however, according to our association, is but one side of the 
pictui'e. Its other and brighter side, I am sorry to say, has 
been overlooked. Physically the institution is bad, but morally 
it is good. It is a powerful check against the wantonness of 
youth. Absence of free-will and choice creates no unhappiness, 
for this is more than compensated by the interest which guardiang 
take in securing suitable matches. Selection by youths eager for 
marriage may be influenced by several transitory considerations. 


# Manu III—56. 
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but the sober judgment of their guardians cannot be. Moreover, 
continuous association from their early years offers sufficient 
opportunities to the married parties, to be acquainted with each 
other’s thoughts and traits of character, and by smoothing 
their differences and enhancing their reciprocity, teaches them 
to assimilate and live joint and peaceful lives. The Hindus 
are the only nation among whom matrimonial scandals, and 
disgraceful breaches between husbands and wives, are rarely 
heard of. 

Hox’ble Mr. Nanabhai IIabidas. —Yes, this last fact 
alone ought to make us pause. Our conjugal relations, I am 
disposed to think, are on the whole more satisfactory than 
those among other people. Our domestic differences are cer¬ 
tainly fewer, and when they arise we arrange them without 
having recourse to matrimonial or other tribunals. However 
unreasonable certain usages and customs in India may appear to 
foreigners, it must not be forgotten that to the people at largo, 
among whom they obtain, they appear in another light, and 
that the fact of their having existed for centuries is in itself 
some evidence of their being adapted to the circumstances 
of the people. 

IBabu Gopai. C. Mukerji. —Early marriage certainly 
cements love, and it does not come in the way of education or 
progress. Are not nine-tonths of our Bachelors of Arts and 
Law, Benedicts. 

Mr. C. Subbarava Aiyar.— I also think that early 
marriages, brought about under the discriminating and fostering 
care of Hindu parents, have not failed to load to happy unions, 
securing to the married couples social and domestic felicity. 
I have heard from my European friends that even in England 
and other civilised countries, where freedom of choice and 
liberty of action are enjoyed in the highest degree by the 
contracting parties, marriage is a lottery in which more blanks 
are drawn than prizes. 
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Mk. T. Pattabhiram. —If men of so much above the 
usual or average run of mankind, as Lord Byron, &e., fail in 
their choice, and in a society which allows free scope for many 
a private talk and personal intercourse between the young 
lovers, can there be any meaning in the high-sounding phrase 
‘ liberty of choice’ ? 

Baku P. C. Muzumdar. —Wc cannot afford to have love- 
letters, flirtations, rejections and amorous fancies in our house¬ 
holds. If we can help it, we will not permit the importation 
of these usages. Premature marriages are doomed, but the 
problem of finding out suitable matches for over-grown young 
ladies is far from solution. I would advocate betrothals long 
before marriage. The parents, according to Hindu notions, 
should propose and arrange the matches, but the daughter 
or son shall have the power to veto the selection. But if 
the selection once meet with the approval of parent and child, 
the match shall never be set aside, unless either of the con¬ 
tracting parties show a physical or moral unfitness. 

Mb. Varjiwanuas Madiiawdas.— I don’t believe that, 
generally speaking, premature marriages are productive of 
discord between man and wife, after they come to live together, 
to a much greater extent, than would be the case if the mar¬ 
riages occurred at a later period of life. 

Professor R. G, BnANDAUKAR. —There is no reason for 
supposing that the child marriages which do take place in 
Hindu society are ill-sorted. The parents of the bridegroom 
and bride belong to the same caste and same social condition, 
and from childhood, the girl and the boy are brought up in 
the belief that they are destined to be wife and husband, and 
that their mutual relation is as much the work of nature, and 
consequently inviolable, as the relation between brother and 
sister or parents and childi'en. This belief enters into the 
formation of their character, and they grow up as wife and 
husband, and consequently become adapted to each other. 
Cases of child-marriage proving ill-sorted afterwards, are there- 
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fore extremely rare, and deserve no consideration. Though, 
therefore, I can’t attribute ill-sorted matches to this custom 
I still think it xn'oductive of evil. A young man is too early 
burdened with the cares and responsibilities of a family, and 
even when his parents, being alive, relieve him of the burden, 
the excitement and diversion of thought inseparable from a 
married life render a single-minded devotion to study, and to 
the improvement of the mind, all but impossible. The result is 
worse in the case of girls. The merest elementary education is 
all that can bo given to them. Their being married when they 
are eight or nine years old, increases also the chance of their 
becoming child-widows. Hence the opinion I have already 
expressed. 

Rao Sahek V, N. Manomk.' —I don’t agree with you, 
Professor Bhaudarkar. If a healthy mind in a healthy body 
may bo accepted as good evidence, in order to judge of the 
results of uuions in early life, I could produce the evidence of 
scores of families over at least three generations, producing men 
able to work at 60, 60, and ages yet higher. Those who mourn 
in these days of diseased constitutions, of weakened intellects 
and perhaps of perverted morals, of* those whom they cite in 
support of their contentions, must seek the cause of such 
unhappy results in quarters other than those of those early 
married Hindus who liavo been trained under pi-oper family 
influences. 

Secketary British Indian Association. —In the opi¬ 
nion of our association, early marriage is not the sole or the 
most important cause of the degeneracy of our race. Climate^ 
food, hereditary predisposition to disease, injudicious selection 
in marriage, and other causes of arrested growth are potent 
factors in the case, and it is illogical to overlook them. 

Ham Shastri.— It has been said that the earth is but the 
king’s bride, and follows the king’s moods. It has been also 

* So in the original. 
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said that “ the king is the cause of the lime" and “the creator 
of tlie Krita, Treta, Dwaparu ages, and the cause also of the 
fourth Yuga.”* Ours is the fourth Yugn, The king lias taken 
away the old landed hereditary incomes. Hence there are 
divisions in families, and every divided member has to maintain 
his own family. Tlio real reason of our degeneracy is that, 
while formerly one member only of the joint family had to 
provide the maintenance of the whole, and tlie others led an 
easy and (luict sort of life, he cannot now so provide it. To 
earn a livelihood, the chief resource now left to the people is 
Government service which they can enter only after studying 
the English language and passing certain examinations. Tlie 
trouble and anxiety consequent upon these toll upon the consti¬ 
tution of the younger generation who thus become weak and 
subject to disease. This is the cause of the people's weakness, 
and premature marriages have nothing to do with it. 

Gaxgadhar SiiASTRi.—True, 0 Shastriji, true. You might 
have added that, when a girl is married in her childhood, the 
mind then being stable, her sense of respect towards her hus¬ 
band is strengthened by the advice of her elders who tell her 
to look upon her husband as her god, and there thus remains 
no possibility of her character being afterwards spoilt. 

Mk. Narayen Pkamuakar Paraspk.— And you might 
add that the boy is saved from practising unnatural ways of 
satisfying carnal instincts. 

ifn. Waman Naraykx Bap at. —And you might further 
add that early consummation tends to make the husband more 
steady, more tractable, and even more studious, than ho would 
be without it. Liberty of choice is a mere phrase. So long 
as human nature is not prepared to forget its high descent 
and lofty destiny, it cannot traffic in human flesh, with that 
utter oblivion of the demands of decency, with which it enters 
into other contracts. Hence in contracting marriages much 

* Maliabharata Saiitiparvaii, 2C74 SoSJIS, Mail- 1-14!). 
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will always bo left to chance, and little to deliberation and 
choice. Our system has many advantages to recommend it. 
Children are naturally more exposed to observation than 
adults, and loss likely to as.sist in cheating la late marriages 
outward form carries osmrything, for adults Imvc little patience 
for the exorcise of cool judgment, and can hide their weaknesses 
from eaeh other. Again, in child marriages you can chistd 
off many of tho irregularities of temperament by a proper 
course of treatment; but in late marriages one cannot be a 
disciplinarian and at the same time a loving husband and wife. 
Every one of us has read Malabari’s tirades and jeremiados. 
But another Barsi, Mr. Dinshaw Arde.sir Taloyarkhan, bears 
testimony to tho “ marked harmony” of our liomos. He 
says : If wo have weakly children (I deny tliis) the lioraes 

at least are happy, contoutod, well-regulated, and economi¬ 
cal. The boys and girls have no world of their own, which 
we delude ourselves by believing they would have as soon as 
wo give it to them. They are the creatures of their parents, 
brought up in the time-honourod instincts, associations, and 
motives of casto organisms.”* 

JdKSSKS. Bh.VSKAK EaO 13. riTALU AND NaXA MOKO- 
iiA.—Yes, our liouses are very economically managed. In 
this indigent country, the practice of living together under 
one roof and under one head is a groat boon to Hindus, and 
early marriages (not infant marriages) considerably con¬ 
tribute towards attaining this end, for adult marriages are 
sure to entail dismemberment of the family and tlie family 
estate. 

A Hindu Democritus. —Y'es, let us sing the praises of 
this system of premature marriage. What a fine specimen of our 
wisdom is this institution ! How noble in its reasonableness ! 
How infinite in its resources ! In loveliness of form and mov¬ 
ing unction how express and admirable! In active results 
how angelic ! In apprehended results, how god-like ! The beauty 


• See Page 61. 
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of the Aryan world ! The paragon of institutions ! The quintes¬ 
sence of Purusha and Pradhun, of Ishan and yhakti, and the 
very yelk of Brahma’s fat golden egg. What a pity it is that 
the Purusha Sukta, that mystic hymn in the Riga Veda, does 
not mention it along with curds and butter—-the Vedas and 
the four castes—as one of the products of the Universal 
Sacrifice it celebrates. What a pity that no Vedic text calls 
lovely woman “ a bundle of snakes.” But what matters it ? 
She appears to have been no better in ancient times than she is 
now. I bog your pardon, gentlemen : I mean she was a much 
worse creature than she is now, for liavo we not infant and 
child marriages now as her surest safeguard ? It was woman 
that disturbed the Rishis’ meditations of old, and they cursed 
her or blessed her, if you please, with premature marriage. 
You know who tempted Vishvamitra, though we ought to be 
thankful he was tempted, for if ho had not been, there would 
have been no Shakuntala for Kalidasa and none of course for 
us. There is high authority, however, for holding that even 
Shakuntala# arc “vesselsof sin.” Docs not the Taittrcya Sanhita 
say that female children are rejected and males are taken up ?* 
And does not the Niduna Sutra say that " Women arc irregular 
in their conduct”, and the Shatapatha Brahmana say that 
Rakshas follow after women and a Brahmin's birth is uncertain, 
and Yajuavalkya say : “ Who would mind his wife consorting 
■with other men ”? t Who, again, has not read or heard of that 
passage in the Mahabharata which tells how Sveteketu put 
an end to the custom of community of wives ? Are there not 
texts also which sanction the levitate ; and those twelve kinds 
of sons and eight forms of marriage mentioned by Manu, what 
do they not mean ? Let us laugh, ray dear Heraclitus, while we 
may. It is a mad •world this, my masters, and true wisdom 
consists in letting it spin its wbiiding course, and enjoying 
the playful humour of the Creator. 


•Mair L 26 (Note.) 

+ Muir I. 136 (Note.) 
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A Hindu Heuaclitus. —This earth. Oh frivolous philoso¬ 
pher, was made out of the tears of Prajapati—so it is said in 
a Brahmana.* And Prajapati wept, because ho was alone— 
until iinpollod by desire, which has been truly said to bo the 
bond between entity and non-entity,f ho created woman. 
In the golden age of Aryan glory when the only brahma priest 
was praj'er—the only hotri, Truth—tho only udgatrif Immor¬ 
tality,! our ancestors used to say that a “ wife is tho half of 
one’-ssolf” and “tho man who has no wife is unfit to sacrific(3.”§ 
Heaven’s “ last best gift” to the father of mankind—our great 
Manu—was Ida, his wife, our mother; and tho Shatapatha 
Brahmana tolls us that “wliatevor benediction he asked with her 
was all vouchsafed to him.”lj Then woman was held in the great¬ 
est esteem, and all lovely imaginings took her form. Uma llai- 
mavali who told Agni and Vayu of the One Supremo was 
a woman.^y Viloh, the goddess of speech, the daughter of 
Brahma, his Divine Word, was figured as a woman. So was 
Gayatri and so was Shraddha,*"*' tho goddess of faith. Even 
in the Mahabharata, Brahma is maJo to say that ho fashioned 
tho first woman “faultless in beauty and in all her qualities,” 
from “ whatever was most excellent in the several members 
of different creatures,t+ Woman was then a true pat)u,oraA was 
called Devi, and we still preserve those names though we have 
forgotten their siguiticance. Turn, again, to the marriage ritual 
and mark the deep reverence wliich underlies it. Draupadi was 
told at her marriage : “What Indrani is to ludra—Svaha to the 
Sun—Rohini to tha Moon—Damayanti to Nala—Bhadra to 
Kuvera—Arundhatti to Vasishtha—Lakhshmi to Harayana—'be 
thou to thy husband.” And a similar verse is read at every 

* Muir I. 29. 

+ Muir I. 32. 

+ Muir I. tl Note. 

§ Taitt Brahmana III. 3,35 Muir I. 25. 

11 Muir I. 184. 

IT Muir IV. 357 (first edition.) 

** Muir V—346 (Srd edition) 
ft Uttara Kanda 24 Muir I—121 
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Hindu marriage. What nobler ideals can ever be imagined ? 
And tlie men who imagined them could not but have been chi¬ 
valrous in the truest sense. And yet you quote a few fragmentary 
texts and legends relating to times outlived by the Vedic poets, 
or due to the absorbing passion of our Smriti writers for ex¬ 
haustive enumeration and discussion, as proofs of a low estimate 
if woman by our ancestors. I say, read the ancient documents 
1 a whole and not pieeemeal. and you cannot escape the con- 
iction that we are a fallen race, and to use a Vedic phrase, 

‘ our stars have dishevelled hairs.” 

A Hindu DE.uocRrrus.—Dishevelled hairs ! I protest they 
have no such ugly appendage. They are shining ns brightly 
and merrily as of old when our fathers imagined their regent 
to be a polygamist with a harem of thirty-three wives. That 
beautiful Rohini who monopolised the devotion of the Moon and 
biought on consumption upon him as a punishment for his 
neglect of his other wives—that Rohini is still sporting in the 
sky, and I bet, despite what astroaomors may say, she is as 
lovely to her Soma as before, and as lovely to us all. The light 
of Daksha’s sprightly daughters is not yet quenched, believe 
me, and they are as much giggling in their sleeves (if they have 
■any) as when Bhrigu’s beard was singed, and Bhaga’s eyes were 
torn out, and Pushan’s teeth knocked off. This blue vault above 
us, with its myriad eyes and lips, has had its peals of laughter 
at our ways and at the ways of our gods before, and your 
lugubrious laments will not prevent it having many more. It 
laughed when the jovial Indra seduced the stainless Ahalya— 
the delightful Ruchi—and that pearl among Asura maidens, 
Vilistenga. It laughed when Varuna spirited away the boauti- 
ful Bhadra, betrothed to another. It laughed when Brahma 
^jmbraced his daughter—and Yarn! wooed her brother~and the 
As'vins married their sister. It laughed when Agni fell in 
love with the wives of the Seven Rishis—when Svaha assumed 
the forms of all except the chaste Arundhatti, when Anasuya 
was asked by the Three to bare her body. It laughed when 
Surya bedded with his wife and mother tJshas—when Siva 
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forg-ot liis meditations in the arms of Parvati before tlio birth 
of Kartik—when Krishna ceased to think of Vaikunth in the 
presence of tho lovely Oopis. And I say it laughed when 
Nahusha covoted Indrani—when Nala and Yudhishthira turned 
first-rate gamblers—when Ravana flew off with Sita, and Jaya- 
drath drove off with Draupadi, and Krishna with Rukshmini, 
and Arjuna with Subhadra, and Anirndh with Okha. Talk 
not, therefore, friend Heraclitus, of your good old times. There 
Avas enough to laugh at before, and there is enough to laugh 
at now, and I say there is no choosing between tho two. 

A Hindu IIeuaclt'I’US. —Blasphemous chatlcrei', how can 
you talk so irreverently of our brightest ideals ? Does it follow 
that we have not fallen because Rukshmini and Subhadra and 
Okha kneiv how to love and to bo loved, or that Sita and Drau¬ 
padi had severe trials and came out of them as pure gold ? And 
as to our Aryan gods, do you not see that these very tales you 
mention betoken our degeneracy, for who docs not know the 
difference between the Vodic deities and their travesties in the 
Puranic and post-Puranic times ? It was a corrupt age most 
certainly which putrefied thoso lovely allegories and similitudes— 
tho creatures of natural poetry and paradox—into loathsome 
and prurient legends. Interpret thoso allegories and simili¬ 
tudes aright—and you will be shocked at tho unmeaning, vapid, 
and tasteless distortions which they have undergone. Was 
there any thing wrong, for e.xamplc, in one poet imagining the 
Dawn as the wife of tho Sun, and another as his mother ? 
Will you conclude English society to bo rotten if two English 
poets were to call Sin the mother of Death and the wife of 
Death respectively ? You might as well conclude that patricide 
and matricide were not deemed sinful in the Vedic age, because 
tho Yedic poets represented Agni as tho child of the upper and 
lower pieces of wood still used by Agnihotris, and as the 
murderer of his parents immediately at his birth. Remember 
that the hymns of the Riga Veda wei'e not written ( or as the 
Yedic phrase goo.s, seen) by one man, and remember that the 
gods thus celebrated are impersonations of natural phenomena- 
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and tlie conceptions derived from such phonoineiui. ludra was 
Benoiicent Might—tlio lord of S'aclii (Power)—and tenderly 
devoted to her, for in a hymn in the Riga Veda it is said : 

^V. wife, India, is one’s home. Slio is man’s dwelling.Thou 

hast a lovely wife and pleasure in thy house.” * And the Vcdic 
poets were as iiieupahle of representing him a dehauchoo as of 
representing Vavuna (their moral governor) a seducer. That 
grout repository of legendary loro, tlio Mahabharata, is disfigur¬ 
ed by numerous interpolations—some of whicli, as in the ease of 
tho second version of the story of King ShibI—the chapter of 
lies about places of pilgrimage'—and tho seduction of Kunti by 
iSurya in tho Vanaparva—ai'o on tho face of them such, while 
others aro not so easily distinguishable. Tho Brahmanas also 
contain several puerile dcvolopments and expansions and ox- 
plauations of Vodic metaphors, paradoxes, and allusions—and 
theso and tho Mahabharata aro responsible for almost all the 
foolisli tales about tho gods you have referred to. Omi you 
imagine the simple poets who sang : 

“ Thou, Indra, art a friend, a brother, 

A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou iiast troops of fiieuds, yet wo 
Can boast no other friend but thee. 

Witli this our iiyinu thy skirt wo grasp. 

As boys their father’s garraonts clasp. 

Our ardent prayers thy form embrace, 

As women’s arms their lords enlace. 

They round tlieo cling with gcntlo force. 

Like saddle-girth iironnd a horse. 

With faith wc claim thine aid divine, 

Por tliou art ours and we are thine; ”t 

Gun you imagine tliat tlio poets who sang of Yariina ; 

The groat one wlio rules over those worlds beholds ns if ho 
ware close at baud.Whatever two persons sitting together 

* Muir V—82. 
t Muir V—1:50 
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devisoj Varuna the king knows it (being present there as) a 

third.He who should flee fur beyond the sky would not 

there escape from Varmia the king.King Varuna perceives 

all that exists within heaven and earth, and all that is beyond. 

The winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him.May 

thy destructive nooses, 0 Yaruna, whicli arc cast sevenfold and 
three^fold, ensnare the man who speaks lies, and pass by him 
who speaks truth:”* * * § I suj', can you imagine that these 
poets could have desecrated these pictures with the foul 
and insipid imagery of the Puranas? I hold this is im¬ 
possible. We have no end of paradoxes like that Aditi 
(Eternity) created Daksha (Spiritual Force), and Dukshn 
created Aditi, or that Time (Kala) “ is a formless form,” or that 
with .sacrifice the gods worshipped Sacrifice ”, or that Indra 
was contained entire in Skambha and Skambha in Indra. But 
we have no gross fancies,, no indecencies, and no vulgarities. 
And as for woman she is talked of us n priceless blessing, aud 
the relation of husband and wife is always spoken of as a bless¬ 
ed relation. " With that groat golden hook of thine which 
confers wealth, 0 lord of S'aclii,” sings a Vedic poet, “ reach a 
wife to mo who am longing for one.”t Another beseeches 
Suvitri, the Snn-god, to hasten to him “ as cattle to a village, 
as warriors to their horses, as a cow to give milk to her calf, 
ns a husband to liis wife”.! In a hymn to Vnta (the Wind-god) 
it is said ; “The gusts of the air rush after him and congregate 
in him as women in an os8cmbly,”§ showing that women used 
to mix freely with men. Ushas to whom the most beautiful 
hymns in the whole Riga Veda are addressed is likened to a 
housewife and to a maiden, and you can see that the maidens 
of those days were not like the maidens of ours. “ Like an 
active woman, Ushas advances cherishing all things ; she 
hastens on, arousing footed cre_aturc8, and makes the birds fly 

* Muir V-—^63-64. 

t Muir V—87. 
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aloft;.lively, she loves not to stand still.*'* “ Like a maid 

triumphing in her beautiful form, thou, goddess, advancest to 
meet the god who seeks after thee (the Sun ) ; smiling, youth¬ 
ful, and resplendent, thou uuvcilest thy bosom in front. 
Like a fair girl adorned by her mother, thou displa}'est thy 

body to tlio beholder.As a woman who has no brother 

appears in presence of (another) man, ns a man mounted on 
a chariot goes forth in pursuit of wealth, as a loving wife 
shows horself to her luisband—so does Ushas, as it were, 

smiling reveal her form.She displays her person like 

a fair woman—like one rising out of the water in which she 

has been bathing,. .Wearing out the lives of men, the 

lady shines with the light of her lover (the Sun).” t This lust 
expression we can now hardly translate into any modern 
vernacular, without marring its beauty, and yet you tell us 
there is no difference between our past and our present. No 
difFeronce! Where are the old gods gone—the gods who repre¬ 
sented various beautiful or sublime manifestations of the One 
Supreme—the gods with whom our early fathers could hold 
daily intercourse and bo tho better for it—the gods of the 
Aryas who protected tho Aiyaii colour, then fair, now dark— 
who “ subjected the black skin to Manu ” and his sons—who 
quelled the pride of the Dasyus—who were fatherly and mo¬ 
therly, brotherly and sisterly—yes, those gods, where are 
they ? Nature has now no significance for us. We have hardly 
a sense of tho Beautiful or the Sublime. Wo do not ask, “ What 
was the forest, what was the tree, out of which they fashioned 
heaven and earth” ? We do not ask how all, except tho sun 
of India, is set. We do not ask how wc lost our fair comple¬ 
xion—our fair fame—our noble simplicity—our steadfast 
righteousness—■our ancient sovereignty. We are content to 
be niggers in face and form, as well ns in mind and soul, and 
yet you say there is no difference. As well say there is no 
difference between day and night! 


* Muir V—182. 
t .Muir V—185-186. 






A Hk\du DB.MOciin'us.—-And wlio says there is ? Do yoa 
not knoiV that .Day aiil Night are sisters ? Do not the Yedas 
say ;—^“Thoy strain not, they rest not, the proliRc Night and 
Dawn, concordant thougli unlike.” * Our past and our present 
arc also concordant though unlike. 

An ANTi-KEFoRMnn.—That is a true woi’d spoken. If 
our present is built on our past, it cannot but bo concordant 
with it. As certainly as tha I’uranio pantheon had its arche¬ 
types in the Vedas, as certainly as tho gotras of the present 
Brahmins are traceable to tho old Rishis, so certainly our pre¬ 
sent institutions are derived frotn the Vodic. Wo are told onr 
early fathers were ‘’'wiso and righteous, and companions of gods 
in their festivities,” f and tlm Vodic funeral hymn calls upon 
Agni to take our unborn part to the realms of theso early 
Ilishi.s, But I guess those same progenitors of ours were as 
much alive to the good of oarly marriage as wo ourselves ui’o. 
They longed for “ stout sons” t, and they knew how to get 
them, for even modern science admits that “ tho children that 
are born by inothars during tho prime of life nro heavier and 
larger, and therefore probably more vigorous than those born 
at other periods.” § 

A Hindu SociAtj Refor.m MtssiONARY, —Yes, and tha 
authority yon quote also says ; |i “ Tho very poor and reckless,, 
who arc often degraded by vice, almost invariably marry early, 
whilst the careful and frugal, who are generally otherwise vir¬ 
tuous, marry late in life so that they may be able to support 

themselves and their children in comfort .With women, 

too, marriage at too early an age is highly injurious ; for it 
has been found in Franco that ‘ twice as many wives under 
twenty dio in the year as died out of the same number of the 
unmarried.' The mortality also of husbands under twenty is 

* Muir V--188. 

t Muir Y—m. 

JMuir V—186. 

5 Darwin’s Descent of Man. 

II Darwin’s rtf TW’n.-. T ^ ‘ 
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‘ exceptionally high’; but what tlie cause of this may be, seems 
doubtful.” You are confounding premature marriage with 
marriage in the prime of life. I say, have the latter by all 
means—’but not the former, and I challenge any one to prove 
that our ancestors practised the former. 

An ANTi-lilErORMKR. —Then how did wo come to practise 
it ? Are wo not the sons of our ancestors ? Have wo not 
inherited their good and tlicir evil ? I say, it is most illogical 
to father this custom upon us and not upon our fathers. As 
for your fallacious French statistics—why, they prove us little 
as the statistics relied upon by temperance fanatics to prove 
that sobriety causes a decrease in crime, or by marriage 
fanatics to prove that marriage jnoro t!\an celibacy conduces 
to longevity. As Herbert Spencer points out, some of the 
soberest nations in Europe yield a proportion of crime higher 
than” that in England, and it is not marriage that leads to 
longevity but the superior physique and the surplus of energy 
accompanying it which are generally evidenced by naarriago, 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. —ThauLs, many 
thanks, for your correction, but your Herbert Sponcor says, if 
you would only read him aright: ” In all creatures of high 
type, it is only when individual growth and development are 
nearly complete, that the production of new individuals be¬ 
comes possible; and the power of producing and bringing up 
new individuals is measured by the amount of vital power 
in excess of the needful for self-maintonanco. The reproduc¬ 
tive instincts, and all their accompanying emotions, become 
dominant when the demands for individual evolution are 
diminishing, and there is arising a surplus of energy which 
makes possible the rearing of offspring as well as tho preser¬ 
vation of self; and speaking generally, these instincts and 
emotions are strong in proportion as this vital energy is great. 
But to have a large surplus of vital energy implies a good 
organization. So that in fact the superiority of physique 
which is accompanied by the strength of tho instincts and 
emotions causing marriage, is a superiority of physique condu- 
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cive to longevity.” I would ask for no other blessing from the 
Almighty than that this passage should become true of India one 
day. “ Instincts and emotions causing marriage ” ! Where are 
they in India! Superiority of physique evidenced by mar¬ 
riage ! Whj", in heaven’s name, the greatest weaklings need 
not in India despair of getting this evidence. There were 
Aryas of old, whose arms wore compared to the trunks of 
elephants. Show mo a single Arya of that type, and I would 
then admit that we are truly the sons of our ancestors. 

An Anti-Reformer. —I don’t know what you may 
be ; hut I know what I am. I care very little for your heroes 
with elephant-trunked arms. 'I'ho “ Tasmanian Devil ”, the 
English bull-dog, our common game-cock, are probably all 
superior to him. I have the autiiority of no less a person than 
Herbert Spencer for saying tliat even English fighting men 
arc inferior to those. Civilisation docs not consist in the 
development of one’s sinews and thews, but in the develop¬ 
ment of the nerves and the "grey matter of the head.” In this 
sense we are fully developed, for have we not beaten English¬ 
men at competitive examinations, and are our publicists and 
Avritevs any way inferior to their English brethren ? Look at 
our philosophical literature. Why, even Schopenhauer, the 
greatest pessimist of this century, eoufessed that our Upa- 
nishads had been the “ solace of his life,” and would be “ tho 
solace of his death.” Look at our political gatherings—at our 
organizations—at our Bar—at our Bench—nay even at the 
army, and you find that we are no way degenerate. And as 
for our homes, Avhy, read what Sir George Birdwood has 
written about our “ perfect daughters, wives, and mothers, 
after the severely disciplined self-sacrificing Hindu ideal, 
the ideal also of Solomon, Sophocles, and St. Paul, remaining 
modestly at home as the proper sphere of their duties, unknown 
beyond their families, and seeking in the happiness of their 
children their greatest pleasure, and in the reverence of their 
husbands the amaranthine crown of a woman’s truest glory.” 
Dur friend Hume bears similar testimony. 
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A Hindu Social Hefokm Missionakv.'—Y es, and yet 
lie admits that on tlie whole tlio evil of this custom of t'hiJd- 
inan-iago outweighs the good—that it is “ fraught with 
grievous misery in too many cases ” and that it is “ a custom 
marked for extinction and daily becoming more iind it ore an 
anachronism and more and more of an evil, taking its results 
as a whole.” But lot us suppose that all Englishmen consider 
this custom to bo the very cream of cxcelleneo—will that anj^ 
way alter tho real facts as all candid Hindus know them '’ 
It is as natural for an Englishman to admire oiir customs as 
for us to admire his, for like always repels like and attracts 
unlike. It is to this law that wc trace the Englishman’s 
fondness for our art-waves and for Indian knick-Unacks, and 
it is to the same law that tho love of some of us for boots and 
pants and oven for brandy and soda-water (if the accounts of 
tho national Congresses are correct) is tracoablo. I blame Sir 
G, Birdsvood as little for his ideal as I blame myself for 
mine. But letting alone all ideals and illusions, you and I 
and all of us hero arc interested in deciding whether it is a 
violation of the natural law to marry children before puberty, 
and whether such violation is not only sinful and criminal 
but suicidal. 

An Anti-Refoiimek. —This is mere moonshine.—Suici¬ 
dal ! Criminal! Sinful ! A custom which cements the joint- 
family, prevents unnatural carnality, makes our students steady^ 
and has no room for the “ bow-wow ” or tho “ cavalier 
servante,” or the frivolitio.s of fashion, can surely not be 
criminal or sinful or suicidal. 

A Hindu Social Keform iMis.sioNARY.—I say it is all 
the three. Ask Mr. Chiplonkar why ho recommends that 
none but real bachelors should be Bachelors of Arts and Law. 
Is it because your custom makes the student steady ? Ask 
Professor Bhandarkar and Sirdar Gopalrao Hari Beshmukh, 
why they would have the Univorsitiosjrulo, after giving five years’ 
notice, that no married candidate shall bo admitted to the 
Matriculation Examination. Is it because married candidates 
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aro very good students ? Aalc Messrs. Telang and Chanda- 
vai'kar and the Tipperah Association, why they have no objec¬ 
tion to all scholarships and prizes being confined to the single. 
Is it because the single aro unsteady ? Why, ask even Pandit 
Gattulal to say if lie is not in favour of marrying boys between 
sixteen and twenty *' or some time after that”. I should like 
to know who among us is opposed to the old Brahmaohuri 
practice, and I should like to know why the Sanskrit word 
for choice and love is the same, why the word kumari means 
in Sanskrit a girl under si.xtoou,andinmost of our vernaculars, 
a girl unmarried, and how the old San.skrit wor 1 warn “ chosen 
husband ” has come to mean even a baby-husband, and the 
word aniiwara which used to be formerly applied to tlie best 
man of the bridegroom is now employed, in Gujarat, to signify 
the duenna of a betrothed girl taken on festal occasions to 
her father-in-law’s. Was the joint family in danger—was moral¬ 
ity in danger—when no girl was married under sixteen, or 
when girls were allowed to choose their husbands ? In Heaven’s 
name do not confound separable accidents with caused effects, 
and do not tell us that physical strength need not go hand in 
hand with mental vigour, or that the full development of 
the heart or of the head is independent of bodily health. 

Mk. Mahipatram Rupr.ui. —Or that the mother-in-law 
is not a proverb among us for plaguing her dear daughter- 
in-law. I say if infant marriage solders the joint family, the 
mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, between them, know 
well how to pull it to pieces. 

An Anti-Reformer, —I am afraid it is you, gentlemen, 
who’are confounding accidents with effects when you charge 
the system of parental choice with all the monstrous evils 
existing in your imagination. I say none properly brought up 
is at all the worse for this system. 

A Hindu Sociae Reform Missionary. —Pray do not 
shift the issue. are not concerned with this system of 
parental selection, but we are concerned with infant marri- 
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ages, cliild raarriages, premature marriages. You cannot defend 
the marriage of a cliild under ten, on tlie ground that IJio 
marriage of a cliild of ten or over ten will interfere with tlie 
rights of parents, nor can I imagine how tlie marriage of a 
girl of fourteen or of a boy of eighteen, can interfere with 
them. You ask the Government every year through your 
National Congress that you should have a right of interpellation 
in the Legislative Councils, and what wo ask is that you 
should allow this same right to your children, by postponing 
their marriage to the minimum age of puberty, laid down by 
Indian medical authoritie.s. If the conces,sion you demand is not 
revolutionary, the concession we demand cannot bo so. 

An ANTi-REroiiMEii.—I am afraid jou have ‘‘ Infant 
Marriage ” so much on the brain, that you cannot understand 
how a political reformer need not be a social rcfoi'mcr. Can you 
not see that wo are not now grown-up oliildren but grown-up 
men, and ought to be admitted to the councils of the .sovereign ? 
Our children on the other hand arc hut children, and wo 
know what is good for them better tlian they do. At any rate 
you cannot deny that wo love our childreu bettor tliau the 
■Government loves us. We therefore require to be represented, 
and are entitled to have at least a right of interpellation, but 
our oliildren want no representatives and no iiiterpollators^ 
for wo can fully safeguard their interests. 

A IIiNnu Social Reform Missionary. —But I say that 
you do not safeguard their interests when you marry them at 
an unripe age; that you are an enemy of your daughter, 
when by marrying her early you incrcaso her chances of 
widowhood, and decrease her chances of education, and of 
maintaining sound health, and breeding vigorous progeny ; that 
you are an enemy of your son, when j'ou early engulf him into 
the vortex of sexual distraction.s, make him a victim to a 
most unnatural sensuality, and burden him with puny 
o0spring; and that for these reasons you are an enemy of 
*oclety, and an enemy of your own self. I say your “ fostering 
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care and discriminaiion ” are all rot, eo long as you choose 
to set the clear law of nature at defiance, and expect that 
prematuio marriage will not bring about forced puberty, that 
forced puberty will not bring about early consummation, and 
that early consummation will not produce sickly children and 
affect the health and strength of the married couple. 

An Anti-Eefokmeb.— You arc making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill. At the very wor.st premature marriage is 
no worse than tight-lacing, and yet your civilised English 
ladies do not mind breaking their ninth ribs or compressing 
their liver.s, or oven exposing the upper lobes of tlieir lungs at 
fashionable balls. Nature is kind to all, and knows liow to 
adapt herself. Lot the modish hello do what she may, let her 
reduce her waist to eighteen inches, let her ruin her digestion 
and her nerves, boon Nature lets her daughter have full 
25 inches of waist, and wreaks no revenge. 

A IIiNDXJ AN'i'iauARY.—Just a word, friends. Is it not 
surprising that in our Sau,skrit epics one of the commonest 
epithets of our heroines is “slender waisted”—and in one 
place tlicre is a passage—very much like a well-known verse 
of llaffz—ill which the waist of tho Hindu beauty is said 
to be “as nothing.” Then as to balls,is It not surprising to 
find that Arjuiia was au accomplished dancer, and had the 
hardiliood, in tho guise of a por.son of tlie neuter sex, to present 
himself before tho king of Vrat, and say : “King of Vrat, I am 
a dancer and singer by profession, and wish to teach your 
daughter, Uttara, these accompli.shment8”? Imagine a speech 
like this addressed to a modern orthodox Maharaja. And yet 
the king of Vrat actually closed with the offer, and we find 
Arjuna for a whole year giving lessons to Uttara (his future 
daughter-in-law) and her female friends, in a dancing hall 
provided for the purpose.* Again, is it not remarkable that 
a Yedic poet should sing—“Ushas like a dancer puts on 
her gay attire ; she displays her bosom as a cow its udder.” t 

* Soo tho Vrat Piirva of the Maliabharata. 

t Jbiir V- ]8u. 
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'lat the Hinduanis of old could dance and sing 
ftu jlow in BOTtno parts of India. And they could 
ene of the Bmhraanas says : ‘'Women love 
and about the As'vins, it is said that they 
er two lovers—that they provided a 
vaid Glhosha, and were generally guar- 
Again, who has not read that en- 
veet Sagarika painting her lover’s 
ir, in ono of our dainty Sanskrit 
women knew formerly to love 
ance, as much at least as our 
'sh and wine. If you do not 
' bill of fare provided by 
■yanti’s father for Rutu- 
■astya immolated bulls 
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They had, however, as great a horror of taxes as 
have, for their Elysium was a place where 
state no taxes had to be paid. They came fr 
with all the habits natural to their clir 
complexions, and sturdy faith, and maul' 
poets sang to India, very much like 
their Jahveh: 

“ And thou dost view with spt 
The fair-complexioned Ary 
Who own the gods, their 
And pious homage duly 
Thou giv’st U9 horses, 

As thou didst give e- 
Thou sweep’st av 
Inhuman, hi'^’ 
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A Hindu Antiquary. —I aay no. Our present doctrine 
is not descended from, the old faith but is the result of our 
departure from it amidst new surroundings, and that depar¬ 
ture has given us the tradition of the four Yugas. Just 
transport yourself to the age when the Aryans first came to 
the land of the Seven Hivors, with the thoughts, the feelings, 
the views common to them, the old Persians, the Greeks, the 
Latins, and the Germanic races. They are an imaginative 
people, quite unlike the humdrum prosaic Hindus of the 
modern times, and 

“.meadow grove and stream, 

The eai’th and every common sight” 
appear to them, 

" Apparell’d in celestial light 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 

They people the rays of the Sun with the pious, and the stars 
with the lights of the righteous or with the eyes of Varuna; 
and they feel Fire as a link between the Earth, the Atmos¬ 
phere, and the Heavens, and call it the Gulf of Prithvi, the 
Falcon of Dyaus, the brilliant banner of all sacrifices.” To 
them the Dawn and the Hours befoi'e the Dawn appear 
as TJshas and the Aa'vins, the Winds as Vayu, Rudra 
and the Maruts; the lightning and thunder as Indra; the 
Moon as the Sun’s son-in-law with the constella¬ 
tions as his brides; the showers of rain as Parjanya, the 
Waters as Apas, the Forests as Aranyani. All these are to 
them living powers—male or female—with wives and husbands 
and children, and all these beneficent deities are the guardians 
of the Aryas in the strange land of their sojourn, and do not 
disdain to share their festivals and sacrifices, and drink the 
Soma juice and oat the roasted meat. But even the Sun seta, 
the trees grow sear, and the loved ones die, and, thoughts of a 
hereafter forcing themselves upon their bright natures, they 
imagine a world beyond, where their good fathers dwell, and 
imagine a Ruler at Whose command Day and Night run their 
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appointed course, and Life and Death visit this earth. Gradu¬ 
ally they perceive a Supreme Unity in all physical phenomena, 
and adore it in its various phases and under the names of 
Savitri (the Producer), Tvashtri (the Artificer), Visva Karraan 
(the All-shaper), Skambha (the supporter), Kala (the Time), 
Kama (the Desire), Prana (the Life), Prajapati (the Creator), 
Aditi (the Eternal Mother). But the faculties of imagination, 
curiosity and memory which first led them “ to believe in 
unseen spiritual agencies, then in fetishism and polytheism, 
and ultimately in monotheism” infallibly load them also “ to 
various strange superstitions and customs” such as the sacrifice 
of animals, “ the trial of innocent persons by the ordeal of fire, 
witchcraft, &c.”* * * § Nevertheless, so long as they are a militant 
people, they are an united people, with erect forms, and eyes 
looking up to the groat Father for guidance and help. They are 
all Brahmins, that is prayer-offerers; but some can ofler poetic 
and prophetic prayers, and these eminent men often fight side by 
side with their less gifted but more warlike brethren, just as later 
on tho Brahmins, Drona and Ashvatthama, fought by the side of 
the warriors, Bhisma and Karana. The women of these men of 
active, ardent, vivid faith, and strong, unsuspecting, unsophisti¬ 
cated natures, are heroines worthy of them—heroines who could 
number Vasishtha and Visvamitra among their sons—heroines 
whose daughters later on gave us Rama and Arjuna—heroines 
whose sisters in other climes gave birth to those great epic 
characters which the world has not yet forgotten. Tliis was tho 
real Krita or Satya Yuga—tho age when truth was felt to 
uphold tho Earth as tho sun the skyf, when goodness (Sattva) 
was the regulating principle of lifot, when " duties did not 
languish, nor the people decline,” when all the classes were “un¬ 
ceasingly devoted to one deity, and used one mantra, one rule 
and one rite.”§ But gradually the settlements of tho invaders 

* Darwin’s Descent of Man, p. 69. 

t See Biga Veda quoted in Muir V—158. 

J Vishnu Parana quoted at p. 90 of Muir’s first volume, 

§ Vana Parra 11240—12246. 
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spread, the eminent prayer-offerers became an important class, 
the Riga and Sama Veda hymns and the ancient medical and 
magical formulae preserved in the Yajur and Atharva Vedas 
form the heirloom of this cla ss, the simplicity of former wor, 
ship and sacrifice is overlaid with superstition by the Braha, 
manas, the simplicity of the former creed and code of morals 
is replaced by the profound speculati ons of the TJpanishads 
and the detailed rules of conduct e ra bodied in the Smritis 
and the old half-mystic, half-poetic conception of the 
Unknowable is resolved into the triad of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, and further resolved into a Being with Nama 
and Rupa (Name and Form) as his two brooding wings. 
The initiated and the uninitiated, the thinkers and the 
formalists, alike remember and revere the Vedas as the fruit¬ 
ful gift of godlike men, and to exalt their vocation, imagine 
themselves to bo sprung from the mouth of Brahma with a 
special tutelary God, the Brahamauaspati, and trace the des¬ 
cent of the military, the commercial, and the menial classes 
that have naturally * come into being with Aryan conquest and 
colonisation, to the arms, the thighs and the feet of Brahma, 
These classes, however, are not yet castes, and intermarriages 
take place as in the case of Vasishtha with Akshamala, Manda- 
pala with Sarangi, Agastya with Lopamudra, Rushiashrangha 
with Shanta, Rachik with Satyavatti, Chyavan with 
Sukanya. The old environment is, however, changed. The con¬ 
querors rule over a subject population, an d have numerous serfs 
whose low status reacts upon tho free people as it has react¬ 
ed everywhere. Some of the female slaves are kept as hand¬ 
maidens and concubines, and marriages with the aborigines or 
low-class women, as in the case of the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and the Kuravas, are not uncommon, though probably not so 
frequent as in Yudhishther’s time, for ho could say to Nahu- 
sha ; “ Birth is diflcicult to be discriminated in the present 
condition of humanity on account of the confusion of all castes. 
All sorts of men are continually begetting children on all sorts 

# See Max Muller’s Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. II. 
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of women.”* This intermixture of blood heralds the Treta age, 
for the old Aryan usages are no longer pure and undefiled, but 
interwoven with many a custom of the aborigines and many a 
new superstition. The last of the native rebels was probably 
Eavana, a convert probably to Brahminism, but a haughty up¬ 
holder of the rights of hia race. The Aryans, after his fall, are 
no longer' afraid of any insurrection, and they parcel out the 
country into various principalities, and dynasties like the Solar 
and the Lunar reign on in peace. But there are various influences 
at work in this transition ago between the Satya and the Dwa- 
para—the influence of the priesthood—the influence of power—' 
the influence of wealth—the influence of the contact of the Aryas 
with the indigenous people. The ambition and the cupidity 
which impelled the first conquests are still alive, and the 
Aryan victors soon turn their arms against one another just as 
their brethren in Greoco, Rome, and Persia did. These inter¬ 
necine feuds culminating in the groat war celebrated in the 
Mahabharata distract the Dvvapara age. The Brahmins have 
become more exclusive and assumed enormous privileges; 
superstition has made immen.se progress; vices like those of 
gambling and lechery have increased; the slaves are sometimes 
cruelly treated, and it is not perhaps uncommon to burn them 
at the funeral pyre of their owner that they may serve him in 
the next world, for just remember that Kichak’s relations 
proposed to immolate Draupadi in this manner in order that 
Kichak, her lovei’, might at least enjoy her after death, though 
not in his lifetime. But Draupadi dies in the Himalayan 
snows; Nakul and Sahdeva, Arjuna and Bhima, follow their 
faithful spouse ; Parikshit reigns at Hastinapur, and at the 
sunset of his life beholds the Kali Yuga already on earth, and 
his son Janmejaya, like us all, turns his longing, lingering 
look towards the past that is gone, and delights in nothing so 
much as the recital of the Mahabharata. The Aryan glory is 
fading away; the A.ryan princes are disunited and weaken¬ 
ed ; the Aryan priests are corrupt and addicted to the sale of 


* See Vanaparva. 
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indulgences ; the Aryan religion is a vast congeries of penances, 
for which gifts to Brahmins may be substituted, and of ritual¬ 
istic observances out of which the soul is gone; and the Aryan 
pantheon has multiplied with Aryan misfortunes, and 
includes many a hero worshipped as an Avatar. There 
is a reaction against the old freedom, against the old indivi¬ 
dualism, against the old catholicity, and the classes are petrified 
into castes, and castes into sub-castes. The rule of 
ondo"amy within the caste or sub-caste, comes into operation ; 
and leads to female infanticide among the Rajputs. The fre¬ 
quent emigrations from one kingdom to another owing to 
insupportable tyranny, give rise to the numerous subdivisions 
of sub-castes named after their place of residence. These sub¬ 
divisions arc impressed with the old tendency to exclusive¬ 
ness_a tendency strengthenod by the inconvenience and ex¬ 

pensiveness of intermarriages with the parent sub-caste living 
in a remote town. This exclusiveness in course of time affects 
the status of worueu both where their number is larger than 
that of males and where it is smaller; in the former 
because they become a source of keen anxiety to their parents 
and their birth is a calamity; in the latter because 
they become merchantable commodities, and Asura marriages 
become common. Under both these conditions there would 
be keen competition, and to escape it early marriages and. 
in course of time, infant marriages would bo re.sorted to ; and 
such marriages—the eftect of exclusiveness, would, like all 
social factors, confirm their cause and further degrade woman. 
Buddhism would better her position for a time, would inflict a 
severe blow on the old superstitions and on the caste system, 
would create a deep prejudice against the use of meat and pro¬ 
bably of wine, and eventually being itself the result of the gloom 
overhanging the Aryan world, would leave it in a deep calm, 
but in the calm of deep despair. The old creed would lose all 
its brightness and hopefulness, and become a dismal fatalism. 
Its interpreters would be the Puraus, and its priests idolaters, 
and its stronghold the caste. Society thus “ cabin’d, cribb d. 
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confin’d, bound in” to caste regulations and restrictions, would 
have but blunted sympathies and a most lethargic life. It would 
care very little whether it was under an Aryan ruler or a foreign¬ 
er, and patriotism would by degrees cease to mean anything, 
except allegiance to the naiTow platoon of a caste section. 
Such a decayed society would fall an easy prey to invaders 
from without or within, and would slavishly imitate its kings 
and its priests. Such evil practices as Suttee, the shaving of 
widows, the pardah, the worship of demons, human sacrifices 
to Kali, the murderous procession of the Jaggernath Car, 
the Karnal at Kasi, the Bherav Jap at Dwarka, the swinging 
with hooks through the air before the image of Khandoba, came 
then into vogue. Every idol would have its Mahatam, the chro¬ 
nicle of its miraculons production and its achievements. Every 
evil usage would have its justifiers and propagators. Every 
vestige of a different state of society, and every record of the 
ancien regime would bo tampei-ed with or explained away, and 
new authorities would be cited as binding on the people in 
the Kali Yuga to the exclusion of all others. The interpo¬ 
lation in the Vedas themselves for the vindication of Suttee, 
the forgeries direct or cxegetic in the Code of Manu for the 
exaltation of Brahmins, and the legalization of new usages 
like that of premature marriage, the concoction of apocryphal 
iSmritis, and the insertion of false legends in Ihc Mahabharata to 
give countenance to Brahminical pretensions, or sanctity to 
places of pilgrimage or to tone down unpalatable facts—are 
all traceable to the I'eactiou against Buddhism and tho final 
triumph of Brahminism. Tho celibate Sadhus of the numer¬ 
ous sects that have since arisen are responsible for some 
of the most unmanly and unmannerly attacks against the 
gentler sex, and what with their false diatribes against woman 
written in some of the holiest books, and what with the 
Brahmins reciting at every marriage the spurious text of 
Parasara recommending marriage at eight, one need not 
be surprised at the spread of this institution of infant marriage. 
Moreover, the old caste sub-divisions and the unbridled lust of 
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some of the new rulers, their satraps, and their satellites, made 
the custom a necessity, as is clear from the fact that wherever 
these causes did not operate it did not exist. Among several 
large undivided castes there are men even now living, who 
can swear that the custom is foreign to them, and has 
come into fashion within a generation or two among their rich 
men suffering from a plethora of wealth, and anxious for that 
phlebotomy of money which an infant marriage supplies. The 
old order is changing day by day, " giving place to new” ; for. 
Providence in His mercy has once more confronted us with 
Aryan customs, and enlarged the sphere of our vision, and en¬ 
circled us with the descendants of those who at one time lived 
together with our ancestors “ within the same fences.” “ The 
Hindu,” says Max Muller, “ though perhaps the eldest, was the 
last to leave the central homo of the Aryan family. He saw his 
brothers all depart towards the setting sun, and then turning 
towards the south and east, he started alone in search of a new 
world,” and the great savant should have added, that the 
Hindu not only found a new world, but, in the fulness of time, 
his brethren also. My dear friends, let us eschew all jealousy 
of the Englishman, for the Celt, the German, the Greek, the 
Italian, the Slavonian, and the Parsi are all our Aryan brethren, 
having more or less the habits and customs which characteriz¬ 
ed our ancient fathers. “ There is no authority whatever in 
the hymns of the Veda for the complicated system of caste. 
There is no law to prohibit the different classes of the people 
from living together ; no law to prohibit the mai-riage of peo¬ 
ple belonging to different castes; no law to brand the offspring 
of such marriages with an indelible stigma. There is no law 
to sanction the blasphemous pretensions of a priesthood to 
divine honours, or the degradation of any human being to a 
state below the animal.”* These are the words of one who 
has spent a lifetime in the study of our books, and if we 
act upon them, there is no reason why we should not stand 
shoulder to shoulder with other Aryas in the onward march of 
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progress, and one day live under the canopy of heaven as an 
united family of nations, just as the forefathers of us all lived 
of old as an united family under the Central Aryan sun. 

A Hindti Lawyer. —This is a long rigmarole, and I don’t 
quite see its relevancy or utility. Our religion, our moral¬ 
ity, our social institutions may require as much revision as 
our political and economical status. But I think what re¬ 
quires revision and reconsideration the most is that part of 
Hindu law, or rather the Hindu law as interpreted by our 
judges, which bears upon woman’s rights, I mean her con¬ 
crete, and not her abstract, rights. I hate, for instance, the now 
ruling that a wife refusing conjugal society to her husband can 
be sent to prison for her refusal, and I bate all those customs 
which are not sanctioned even by the fourth abridgment of 
Manu we now have, hut which are nevertheless enforced by 
the courts although they are opposed to the spirit of all our 
institutions. “ The Vyavahara Mayukha declares,” say Messrs. 
West and Biihler, “that the very practice given by Gautama as 
an example of one that usage could not establish—the marriage 
of a maternal uncle’s daughter—is sanctioned by custom in tho 
Deccan.”* And “in the South, marriage with a sister’s daughter 
is common even amongst Brahmins,”t Eao Saheb V. N. Mandlik 
testifies to the existence of those and kindred customs, so detri¬ 
mental to physical well-being, and so diametrically opposed to 
our Shastras. Again, Steele tells us:—Persons negotiating a 
marriage, if successful, often receive from 100 to 1,000 rupees, 
according to the difficulty of the case, and the circumstances of 
the parties.” J Now this is a custom which no Hindu with any 
particle of self-respect can say a word in favour of. In Eng¬ 
land marriage brocage contracts are void, and so I suppose 
they will be held here, unless some judicial luminary falls in 
love with this custom, just as other lights of the law have shed 


* See their Digest, 3rd Editioa, p. 868. 
t Ibid p. 1031. 
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their benign influence on Asura marriages condemned out¬ 
right by Manu, but prevailing in the teeth of Manu in even 
Brahmin castes. The opposite evil of purchasing bridegrooms 
flourishing among the Kulins and some other communities is 
equally detestable and equally forbidden. All these baneful 
customs are due^ I take it, to caste subdivisions, to caste nai’- 
rowness, to caste stupidity, and to the supposed religious neces¬ 
sity of marrying girls early lest they should go astray. This 
is a horrible fallacy. Natural history teaches us that “ the 
female, with the rarest exceptions, is less eager than the 
male.” " As the illustrious Hunter long ago observed, she 
generally requires to be courted ; sho is coy and may often 
be seen endeavoming for a long time to escape from the 
male.” * As a rule, the female is less sensual than the male, 
and more faithful. But the fools who deprived woman in India 
of the right of saying her say, in books, about man, and even 
of the right of reading the Veda, have thought fit to represent 
her as more sensual and less faithful—a representation which I 
make bold to say is a huge lie and the foulest slander upon their 
own mothers and wives, daughters and sisters. This is a rotten 
error which we ought to expose until it crumbles to pieces, 
and until justice is rendered to woman. I say the injustice 
we have been doing her is almost unparalleled in the history 
of civilized nations, Manu says it is better for a damsel to 
“ stay at home till her death” than be given in marriage “ to a 
bridegroom void of excellent qualities.” But Sir M. Westropp 
says ;— t “ Minors, idiots, and lunatics are by Hindu law 
unable to contract ; yet not only are the marriages of infants 
upheld, but it has been distinctly laid down that the marriage 
of a Hindu lunatic is valid.” In other words, there are lunatic 
parents who, instead of finding out good husbands for their 
daughters, are not ashamed to marry them to ninnies and 
boobies, and the law sanctions such outrageous lunacy. Our 
old institutes lay down that an unchaste widow should be 

* Descent of Man, p. 273. 

t Sidlingaha vs. Sidava I L. R. 2 Bom 628. 
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deprived of her inheritauce from her husband ; but our High 
Courts say she should not bo, because ( andf|h0re is the 
sting of the ruling) by adopting the old rule “ not only will 
a fruitful cause of domestic discord be largely extended, but 
a motive will bo afforded, to say the least of it, for publishing 
and bringing into court the most deplorable scandals.” How 
complimentary to us ! So then there are “ most deplorable 
scandals” about widows apparently ! A decision like this, based 
mainly on this reason, is not supposed to shock native opinion, 
but a decision that a remarried widow by her remarriage is 
not to lose her inheritance, is supposed to be one which “ would 
certainly be a severe shock to native opinion.” In other words, 
wo prefer unohastity to remarriage, and this is what is called 
administering the Hindu law. Manu says:—“Lot mutual 
fidelity continue to death. This in a few words may be con¬ 
sidered the supreme law between husband and wife”,* and this 
supremo law has become so one-sided that, while the husband 
is at liberty to violate all his promises solemnly sworn at the 
marriage altar, the wife is severely punishable for neglecting 
them. He may remarry during her lifetime, but she cannot, 
even after his death. And our loving High Courts have chosen 
to extend the rule even to those among whom caste would 
dissolve marriages for valid reasons, for the fiat has gone 
forth that even a Sudra wife allowed by her caste to remarry 
owing to the idiocy or impotcncy of her husband, must prove 
a divorce by her husband or go to jail for bigamy and adultery. 
On the one hand we have customs enforced among the higher 
castes which are utterly repugnant to their best traditions— 
and on the other hand we have customs thrust upon the 
lower castes which arc utterly unsuited to their [constitution 
and to their institutions, and in either case it is woman that 
mostly suflera. Why, even her ordinary ancient rights are gone 
in most places. Our law of inheritance tells us that by marriage 
she becomes a sapinda of her husband. In Western India this 
word sapinda has one meaning, whilefin Bengal it has' quite 
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another, and, in the latter province, although Brihaspati is ad¬ 
mitted to have said that the wife was half the body of her 
husband,* * * § she cannot adopt a son to her worse half after his 
death, even to rescue him from put. So she is held also incap¬ 
able of inheriting property without a special text in her 
favourf, for, it is said by the Bengal jurists that the text of 
Menu—“What was given before the nuptial fire, what was given 
in the bridal procession, what was given in token of love, and 
what was received from a brother, a mother, or a father are 
considered as the sixfold separate property of a married 
woman”!—-is comprehensive, and no other property can 
be the separate property of a woman, unless an express 
exception can be cited. So, in Bengal, the unmarried and the 
widowed daughters always go to the wall, and the married, 
especially those who have children, are preferred as heiresses. 
Even elsewhere, the old text—■“ To the unmarried daughters 
by the same mother, let their brothers give portions out o£ 

their own allotments respectively ;.let each give 

a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who refuse 
to give it shall be degraded is set at naught, and, parents 
therefore, hasten to get their daughters married in their own 
lifetime. 

Seceetahv, Jbssore Indian Association. —This is what our 
association consider as a principal cause of infant marriage. 

A Hindu Lawyer. —^Whether it is a principal cause or 
not, I don’t know. But, then, the fact is that we do not choose to 
follow those texts of Manu which arc favourable to Woman, and 
enforce mostly those which are adverse to her. “ Let him choose 
for his wife a girl,” says old Manu, “ whose form has no defect; 
who has an agreeable name; who walks gracefully like a pheni- 
copteros or like a young elephant; whoso hair and teeth arc 

* Colebrooke’s Digest, IJk. V. T, 399. 

t Moyne’s IXinduiLaw 

J Manu, IX., 194. 

§ Manu, IX., 118 . 
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moderate, respectively, in quantity and in size ; whose body has 
exquisite softness.” Just go to a Ilindu marriage, and you will 
see whether the baby-wife walks “like a phenieoptcros or 
like a young elephant.” Why, she is hardly allowed to have a 
margin of nutrition before she is called upon to bear children ; 
and woo unto her if she doesn’t, and woe unto her if she does, 
but brings forth only daughters. I say the times are out of 
joint. I am afraid my little speech is also out of joint, and I am 
as guilty of talking nonsense as Old Antiquity hero. But, I 
would just conclude, like a lawyer, with an extract from a terri¬ 
bly learned judgment of Mr. West, bristling with authorities, 
in Vijiarangam I's. Lakshuman (8 Bora 11. C. B. 0, C. 244-256). 
He says ;—“ In the dim twilight of the early Vedic period, it is 
possible to discern some indications of a theory of perfect equali¬ 
ty once subsisting between the parties to a marriage. These 
indications are not by any moans uniform ; but tho prevailing 
notion appears to have been that of a free choice of her husband 
by tho damsel, who was even dowered by her father. Tlio mar¬ 
ried couple were enjoined to pass their lives in union and con¬ 
tent. Yet by tho time of the actual composition of the Vedas, a 
text could be introduced (just what you would expect), which, 
according to tho interpretation of Baudhayana (Pr. ii., Kanda ii., 
27) and Apastamba ( Aph. Pr. ii., pat G, K. 14 ) declared that 
‘ women are not entitled to use the sacred texts or to inherit 
(How brutal! ! ) Thus the traces of generous respect were part¬ 
ly lost in tho overgrowth of another stage in the national exist¬ 
ence, (or rather death) and by the time when the Code of 
Manu was drawn up (I suppose tho 4th recension) the sex had 
fallen to a distinctly lower position. A woman is never to seek 
independence ; no religious rite is allowed to her apart from her 
husband; she must revere him as a god. (Manu V., 148, 154,155.) 
To the same set of doctrines must be assigned such texts as 
Manu IX. 185, 187 which, taken without tho gloss of Kulluka 
Bhat, exclude wives and daughters from the line of inheritance.” 
And Mr, West might have added such texts as : “It is the 
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nature of women in this world to cause the seduction of men.”* * * § 
“Lot no man therefore sit in a sequestered place with his near¬ 
est female relations.”t “By a girl or by a young woman, or by a 
woman advanced in years, nothing must bo done, even in her own 
dwelling-place, according to her mere pleasure.”+ “ Women 

have no business with the texts of the Veda ; this is the law fully 
settled ; having therefore no evidence of law and no knowledgo 
of expiatory texts, sinful women must bo as foul as falsehood 
itself ; and this is a fixed rulo.”§ Surely these cannot bo the 
words of the righteous, chivalrous husband of Ida, nor his 
who said—“ From the wife alone proceed offspring, good house¬ 
hold management, solicitous attention, most exquisite caresses j 
and that heavenly beatitude which she obtains for the manes of 
ancestors and for the husband himself ;”11 nor his who said— 
“ Where females are honoured, there the deities are pleased : but 
where they are dishonoured, there all religious acts become 
fruitless.”^ My dear friends, the very fountains of Hindu 
law have been corrupted, and I say to all practical Hindus to 
take up the reform of the Hindu law first of all, to keep a sharp 
eye on the High Courts, and, to especially help poor Hindu 
women ignorant of law. 

Babu Mexui.at, CiiATTEnJEE.—All excellent suggestion 
this. I know widows who are robbed by means, fair and foul, 
of their purso and strklhana, as in tlic case of the Natore 
family. Their husbands’ relations annoy them in various 
ways, turn out bitter enemies, and drive them to commit 
immoral acts. 

Pandit N. K. VAinvA.—I can cite several such cases, 

* 
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An Anti-Refokmeii. —I have no doubt you can, as 
I can cite sovoial cases of oppressed wives and widows 
even in civilised England : for instance, the recent Lang- 
svorthy case. But all such cases are perfectly irrelevant, because, 
they furnish no sufficient data for a correct generalization. 
It is otherwise with such solid testimony as that of Mr, 
Donzil Ibbctson, who says that “ unchastity and offences con¬ 
nected with women are conspicnously more frequent in the 
west of the Panjab where infant marriage is the exception, 
than in the east where it is the rule.” Those also who say 
that infant marriage is the cause of our deterioration, have to 
explain how the Panjabis retain their martial vigour. 

A Hindu Sociai. Refokm Missionaky .—The testimony you 
quote is not altogether in your favour, for this official says, first 
of all, that “ infant marriage, if it loads one way to immorality 
and suffering, in another way prevents it.” It may be that in 
some places the existence of infant marriage coincides with the 
existence of chastity ; but such coincidences or co-existences 
can never, of themselves, prove any causal relation: otherwise we 
would have to infer that tho “ Mahratta proper” ladies and the 
Nambudri Brahminesscs must be unchaste. On the other hand. 
Sir C. Bernard tells us that in Burma, “ young men and maid¬ 
ens make love and marry, usually witli the parents’ consent, any 
time between tbe ages of 15 and 23 for tho maids, and 17 and 28 
for bachelors :” that (1) the proportion of widows according 
to the census “ is less than half the corresponding proportion 
in the rest of tho Indian Empire (2) that “ women occupy 
a happier, a more important, and a more respectable position 
in social and family life in Burma than they do in India;” 
(3) that “ in Burma, 320 females in 10,000 are able to read 
and write as compared with 20 per 10,000 among the Hindus 
of India, and lb per 10,000 of the Hindus of Bengal; ” (4) 
that “ tho number of women in jail is only one per cent, of 
the total prison jiopulatiou, while, in the rest of India, according 
to the most recent returns available, the proiiortion of fcmal e 
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0 total pi’isoners was 5 por cent.”; (5) that “ suicides of women 
ire extremely rare, and cases of infanticide are almost unknown 
n Burma, whereas both crimes are unhappily not uncommon 
n India.” Now, these five coincidences speak more eloquently 
n favour of marriages at ripe age, tiian any that can be cited 
n favour of premature marriage. The truth is that insociologi- 
jal questions, li priori reasoning must go hand in hand with 
)bscrvation and experience, at least as much as in political 
ind economical problems, for otherwise no practical conclu¬ 
sion can ever be arrived at. Apply this reasoning to this 
question of infant marriage, or rather apply the proved con¬ 
clusions of physiology, and you cannot doubt that such marriage 
is prejudicial to health and strength. Therefore, we should 
lemand most cogent and convincing evidence before admitting 
that this institution has been proved by experience to be favour¬ 
able to both. There is no such evidence forthcoming in the 
case of the Panjabis. On the contrary, the evidence is all the 
other way. They retain their martial vigour because they arc 
not addicted to premature marriages, and not in spite of 
such marriages the PanJab Census Boport says that throughout 
a largo proportion of the country, infant marriage is the excep¬ 
tion, and the Honourable D. 0. Barkley says (1) that “such 
marriages are less prevalent among the illitei’ate classes than 
among the educated”; (2) that " there are considerable tracts 
of country in which the customs of the people are opposed to 
early marriages, and it is usually the higher castes and the 
people of best social position who consider them most neces¬ 
sary”; (3) and that “ where they do not prevail, the physical 
characteristics of the people are evidently bettor than where 
they do.” This is much more solid testimony than any that 
you can adduce. 

Ra-I Mulraj.—I n the Panjab, most people have not the 
courage to refuse an offer of betrothal for their sons when it 
comes from the parents of a girl, for fear of getting a bad 
name among the community to which they belong. Others, 
again, hasten to get their sons betrothed because if a boy 
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grows up uubetrothed, it is frequently considered to be due 
to some defect in the boy or in the family, and then it be¬ 
comes difficult to get the boy betrothed afterwards. On the 
other hand, the parents of a girl are anxious to betroth her 
as soon os possible, for if they wait till tho girl grows up, 
they rarely succeed in finding a suitable match for her, all the 
boys of well-to-do families having been betrothed beforehand. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. —All this might 
be true of your caste and some others. But you cannot say 
that all this is true of a large part of the Panjab, for the Pun¬ 
jab is not so caste-ridden or priest-ridden as Bengal or Glujarat 
or even the Deccan. What you say, however, proves how little 
“ fostering care and discrimination ” are exercised. 

Mr. M. T. Pillai. —Fostering care and discrimination 
indeed ! A man approaching the grave can easily secure a 
maid of nine or ten years for his partner, provided he makes up 
his mind to pay a handsome price for her. A leper c^■en can 
secure the hand of a fair maid for money. 

H. H. THE Thakoke Sakeh op Morvi.— What horror ! 

Baku Iyedarksau Roy,— It is worse than a horror, when 
the old sinner leaves his wife a widow in her teens. There are 
many people, I am sorry to say, who give their daughters to 
the highest bidder. 

Mr. Raman uciiABi. —Like goods at an auction-sale with¬ 
out reserve. 

Pandit Gattulal, —This practice is very sinful, as it is 
contrary to the Shastras. It seems necessary that a law in 
conformity with the Shastras should be made, in order to 
vindicate them. 

Propessob Bhandarkar. —'To marry a girl of 11 or 12 
years to an old man of 50, whom it is impossible the girl 
should like for her husband, with the certain prospect of a 
lifelong widowhood for her, after a few years of distasteful 
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and unhappy married life, is unfeeling cruelty. This wilful 
and wanton condemnation of an innocent girl to a life of 
misery, cornea, in my opinion, within the legitimate scope of 
law. The Hindu religious law and respectable Hindu opinion 
CO ndemn the practice, but have become powerless. 

Babu K. C. Biiattacharji.— I regret to say that, in 
spite of the social degradation that attaches to the selling of 
brides, the practice is rather common all over Bengal, and 
cruelly oppresses certain sections of the community. 

Me. Hikanand Khemsing. —Among the Amils of Sind, 
it is the bridegrooms that are sold, and not the brides, and the 
evil is equally demoralizing. 

Me. Nagindas Tulsidas. —In certain castes in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, when two women arc in the family way, they 
agree with their husbands’ consent that, if the issue of one 
is a male child and that of the other a girl, the two unborn 
children are to be regarded as married. With this understand¬ 
ing, the two mothers go through the ceremony with balls 
of flowers in their laps. If the issue of both is male or female 
the ceremony goes for nothing. Such is the absurd extreme 
to which the system of infant marriage is carried on. How¬ 
ever, there is this to atone for it, that remarriages are open 
to females as well as to males in these castes. 

A Hindu Bawver. —Not to the females, unless they have a 
chor chithi, or a farghati, or a regular divorce deed from their 
husbands. A caste decree is not enough. 

Mr. Gokaldas K. Paheku. —There is another practice 
equally repugnant to the notions of orthodox Hindus. I 
mean the very abominable system of exchanges. The family 
of A can only gel a bride for one of its boys from B’s 
family, on condition of A’s family giving one of its girls to 
aboyinB’s. This practice has gone so far that sometimes 
when the bride’s family has no present necessity for a girl, 
there are conditions made to the eflect that the future female 
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issue of the marrying girl should be at the disposal of the 
members of her parents’ family, for the purpose of procuring 
in exchange girls for boys that might be born in the family. 
In some castes, no bride can be had except on condition of 
exchange, 

A Hindu Lawyeii. —And often there is a regular chain 
of exchanges. For example, in one case A’s parents in order 
to got a bride for A from D, had to give A-’s sister to B, 
and B had to give his sister to 0, and C had to give his 
sister to D. Let us call A’s wife Hanga, B’s wife Shivi, O’a 
wife Jamna, and D’s wife Gomti. They were all married 
while infants ; but, according to the custom of the caste, they 
remained with theii- parents until they became pubescent, 
Shivi unfortunately was afflicted with a loathsome disease, 
and her husband’s parents did not send for her, and would 
not have her. As a natural consequence, Jamna, Shivi’s ex¬ 
change, was not sent to C. Gomti had attained her pubes¬ 
cence before Shivi, and had been sent to her husband I), and so 
also Ganga had been sent to A. Now A was found impotent, 
and Ganga eventually refused to go to A. So also Gomti’s 
brother not having received his bride, Gomti was sent for and 
prohibited from going to her husband. The disconsolate hus¬ 
bands assembled the Pancli, and the Panch in solemn con¬ 
clave extricated the parties from thoir embarrassments by 
dissolving their marriages, and giving them liberty to remarry 
or to provide fresh exchanges. Two of the parties entered 
into fresh agreements. Shivi remained without a husband, 
while Ganga and Jamna were married to other husbands. 
Thereupon Ganga’s first husband was instigated by some 
enemies of her second husband to prosecute her for bigamy, 
and her second husband for abetment of bigamy, and 
of course, the criminal court following several High Court de¬ 
cisions, refused to recognize the caste decree and sent both 
to jail! Here was an evil custom for which the people had 
provided a palliative. But the courts, while not interfering 
with the custom, interfered with the palliative. 
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Me. Siiantaham Nakayen. —This is scandalous. But the 
whole administration of Hindu law is, in fact, based upon a 
legal fiction, and it affords a signal example of the fact that 
our customs are already being regulated by judiciary inter¬ 
ference of a soi't. And to the Hindu people, such interference 
is as efiective as legislative interference, for the Sarkar, whether 
sitting in the majesty of justice, or the Sarkar proclaiming 
laws from the throne, is to the Hindu alike paternal, and may 
bo hold equally liable to be complained against as meddlesome. 
Those, therefore, who think that there is no State interference 
now with our religious practices or social customs, are either 
not aware of the real state of things, or arc ignoring it. 

A Hinutj Social Reform ]\Iissionary. —What is ur¬ 
gently needed is, if I may say so. State interference with its 
own interference. The State should, at least, redress the 
grievances caused by its own tribunals and its own laws. 

Mu. K. Krishnaswamy Rao. —I think that, in India, the 
protection of the interests of minor girls who arc often victims 
of the caprice, and sometimes of the avarice, of their guardians, 
lenders it necessary that some restriction should be imposed, 

Mr. S. SuiinRAMANiA Aiyar. —The most orthodox, I take 
it, cannot deny that the evil is a real evil having a most degener- 
iting influence on the social, moral, intellectual and physical 
well-being of society. 

Me. Trimalrao Yenkatesh. —Infant marriages, I sajq 
iave already ruined Indian society to a very great extent, and 
unless put a stop to, will do more harm. It is the parents, and 
especially the mothers, sisters, and other female members of the 
infant brides and bridegrooms, that really wish that their infant 
children were married, not so much for the purpose of getting 
them married as for the sake of enjoying the fun and pleasure of 
joing through the ceremonies attendant upon the marriages. 

Me. Munmoiian Ghose. —I look upon the system of 
ihild marriages as the greatest curse of our country. 
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Mk. Navalram LakshmirAm. —So do I. 

Me. S. N. Taoore.^ —It is a canker that eats into the 
vitals of our national existence, and if not removed in time, 
may lead to the degeneracy and decay of the whole race. 

Me. Keshavi.al Madhavdas.— Just so. 

Sirdar Gopalrao Haui Deshmijkh. —I consider it a 
most pernicious custom, Hindus have, owing to it, hardly 
strength to become soldioi’s, or to cultivate land, or go for trade 
to foreign countries. They are unfit as colonizers. Every 
man has a family. Even little boys are burdened with wives 
and children. A girl cannot be kept unmarried beyond ten 
years, hence parents are very anxious to get her wedded even 
to an old man or a sickly youth. The race is thus gradually 
deteriorating. Children die soon, and there are moi’c widows 
now than there wore fifty years ago. The evil is very great, and 
is corroding the very vitals of the nation. At present women 
have no status in society, and they are made to give a silent 
consent to all cruelties. 

An Anti-Reformer, —This is news tome! One gentle¬ 
man says it is women that bring about infant marriages. 
Another says women have no status in society, I don’t know 
whom to believe. A third talks of sundry diseases, and concludes 
that because they exist in certain castes they exist throughout 
India. A fourth talks of disparity between the age of the bride 
and the bridegroom, as if such disparity is unknown in England 
or France or Germany or Russia or America, as if that old 
story of January and May is not typical of certain marriages, 
as if there are no cases in other societies of old women like 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts marrying young men, and young 
women marrying old men. All such vapid and vaporous talk 
proves nothing, 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary, —I agree with 
you so far that every one of us should avoid “ the falshood of 
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extremes.” But I say, nevertheless, that baby-brides and baby- 
husbands are a disgrace to India, and to India alone. 

Mb. M. Q-. Ranade. —I think that after making’all allow¬ 
ances, it cannot be denied that Hindu society contrasts very 
unfavourably with all other civilised races in these social mat¬ 
ters. Nor can it bo denied that eaidy marriage loads to early 
consummation, and thence to the physical deterioration of the 
race, that it sits as a heavy weight on our rising generation, 
enchains their aspirations, denies them the romance and freedom 
of youth, cools their love of study, checks enterprise generally, 
dwarfs their growth, breeds weaklings and sickly people 
and lastly that it leads in many cases to all the horrors of early 
widowhood. How to achieve reform may be open to question, 
but the fact itself cannot be denied, even by those who take the 
extreme view, that some remedial action is possible or desirable. 
With those who are so wedded to the existing arrangements as 
to maintain that they are the best possible that can be conceiv¬ 
ed, it is useless to argue, for they ignore history, they ignore 
their beat traditions, they ignore the dictates of their most 
solemn religious texts, they violate their natural conscience and 
their sense of the fitness of things. They ignore history, 
traditions and religious texts, because they know full well 
that the existing arrangements are later corruptions. They 
violate their natural consoienco and their sense of the fitness of 
things because, while they mumble the old rites and pronounce 
the old declarations, they virtually trample them under foot, 
and while the men reserve to themselves all manner of 
freedom, no such measure of liberty is allowed to the poor 
women, even when widowed in childhood. These men vir¬ 
tually place themselves out of court in these discussions. 

A Hindu Social Befokji Missionary. —“ Widowed in 
childhood ” ! Are not these words which should burn into 
the inmost core of our hearts ? Is not every one of us ashamed 
of the connotation of the vernacular word for widow ? Listen 
to the sad words of Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidiasagar—a man 
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who has spent almost the whole of his life to secure justice to 
widows, and failed. He says :—" How many hundreds of widows 
unable to observe the austerities of a Brahmacharya life, betake 
themselves to prostitution and foeticide, and thus bring disgrace 

upon the families of their fathers, mothers and husbands. 

Unfortunately, man, the stronger sex, arrogates to himself 
rights, which ho is not willing to concede to weak woman- 
lie has taken the Shastras into his own hands, and he inter¬ 
prets and moulds them in a way which best suits his conscience, 
perfectly regardless of the degraded condition to which woman 
has been reduced through his selfishness and injustice. A sight 
of the wrongs of the women of modern India is really heart¬ 
rending. To respect the female sex, and to make them happy 
are things almost unknown in this country. Many men who 
consider themselves wise, and are esteemed so by others, 
take a pleasure in the degraded state of their females. I 
beseech you to think seriously for a while upon the subject, 
and then to say whether we should continue slaves to such a 

custom.‘Woman! in India thy lot is cast in misery.” 

Now, there may bo some exaggeration in this picture; but its 
outlines arc perfectly true, and it is a shame to us that they 
arc true. 

Mb. Kaliankao H. Besai. —I don’t think widows arc as 
badly off as you suppose. In all household and family matters 
a widow as such enjoys a far greater authority than a married 
woman. She directs the whole house, as she has more leisure for 
such duties, and in almost all matters relating to family or 
caste customs, she, especially if growu-up, is always looked 
upon as a final authority. Of course, her position as|a widow ex¬ 
cludes her from the performance of such religious ceremonies 
as require the presence of woman on auspicious occasions. As 
to any other social wrong to which widows as such are compelled 
to submit, I humbly submit, I fail to discover any, after a 
lifelong experience of my community. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. —Then pray con¬ 
fine your proposition to your community. The testimony of 
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VidiasHgar is as to Bengal, an d there is alnindant testimony to 
the same effect as to other provinces. But of course there are 
exceptions. 

Mu. Krisiinasvvami Bvo. —I think that, if widows have 
unredrossed grievances, their existence is entirely due to theii 
reluctance to bring them to public notice. 

Baiiu P. 0. Mozmoobak. —^Tt seems to me, friends, a wise 
economy of Providence that tpiitc an appreciable number of 
men and women among every civilised people, whether in the 
shape of the widowed or the unmarried, should remain disen¬ 
tangled from the anxieties and trials of matrimony, for the 
ministry of sorrow and suffering and other wants of general 
society. 

A Hindu Sooiai, Refokm Missionary. —That may be,, 
but I don’t know if it is also an economy of Providence that 
a widow’s head should bo shaved, that every “ sensible warm 
motion” in her should be made a “kneaded clod,” and that 

“ The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That ago, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature ” 

should he a paradise to what she fears of Iior lot. 

Mk. Ranguao V. PuR.ANDHAKi. —You ai’c making a 
gross mistake. No widows arc forced to shave their heads, but 
the shaving of a widow’s head being a religious practice, widows 
get their heads shaved of their own accord, and lead a single 
life. 

A Hindu Lawyer. —As religious a practice I suppose as 
the marriage of idiots, which is of oourse a sacrament, or a 
marriage within prohibited degrees which also is equally a 
sacrament. Cropping a widow’s hair is, I conceive, another 
sacrament, a religious “ trapping and suit of woe ”, which 
requires a filthy barber’s services every month. 
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Rao Saheb V. N. Manijltiv. —This is mere impertinence. 
To become a widow is a misfortune. There is no balm to a 
soul so wounded, except the one obtained by entering into a 
higher kind of life. 

A Hindi) Social Refok.w Missionary. —And shaving 
her head. 

Rao Saiieii V. N. Mandlik. —I say except the one obtained 
by entering into a higher kind of life, abnegating one’s self on. 
the altar of duty, and sacrificing self to a higher self, in a 
manner recognized by the highest religious sanctions as well 
as by the sanction of society, and by training the body and 
mind so to live in this world, as to qualify one’s self for a 
higher. This is the accepted doctrine and practice of the Hindu 
Shastras, which the highest minds have adopted and still pur¬ 
sue more or loss successfully. What does the actual condition 
of the people disclose ? The simple but cfioctivo Savitri TJpa- 
khyana which is religiously observed throughout Hindustan, 
shows that the second marriage of a woman is opposed to 
Hindu religious convictions. The Savitri day or days are the 
holiest festivals for females in India. My authorities are from 
the Mahabharata down to the Vrataraja. 

A Hindu Antiquahy. —Savitri, however, was not an 
infant bride. She chose her own husband, and would not give 
up her first love although she was told by no loss a Muni 
than Narada, that he was destined to die within a j'^car. Ho 
did so die, and Savitri pursued his soul into the regions of Yama, 
as Orpheus pursued his Eurydice; and Yama, unlike Pluto, 
rewarded her fidelity by restoring her husband to her uncondi¬ 
tionally, and giving her several other boons. This is the story 
of Savitri in the Mahabharata, .and I fail to see how it justifies 
the horrors of widowhood. On the contrary, it shows that 
sclf-clioice and marriage at a ripe ago produce such lovely 
example,s of conjugal devotion as that of Savitri. I sliould very 
much like to know in what authoritative Shastra the shaving of 
widows is enjoined. 
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A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. —Dear Mr. Words¬ 
worth said at one time “Human nature is marvellously plastie> 
and a state of life, which many women deliberately adopt, 
and which extrinsic circumstances impose on a multitude of 
others in all civilised lands, cannot be without compensatino- 
consolations. In those cases where it is sweetened by domestic 
affection, sustained by religious devotion, or fortified by intel¬ 
lectual passion, I have no doubt that the lives of those who, 
from choice or necessity, adopt it, are neither unprofitable nor 
unhappy.” And ho compared Indian widows to Italian nuns. 
But even ho had not a word to say in justification of child- 
widowhood. On the contrary, ho wrote :—“ I need hardly say 
that I consider the existence of the Hindu child-widow one 
of the darkest blots that over defaced the civilization of any 
people, and it is the direct and necessary conseijuence of infant 
marriage.” I don’t know if Mr. Wordsworth still thinks that 
widows other than child-widows have many compensatino’ con¬ 
solations in castes in which they arc shaved. But in mv 
opinion it is perfectly truthful to say that, “■ all the voyao-c of 
their life is bound in shallows and miseries,” 

Mr. G-ovindrao B, Joshi.—T he educated men of tho 

present day often hold forth on this subject, and say : _The 

poor helpless widowed girls are absolutely uudono, their 
distresses and hardships are horrible even to contemplate. 
The butcher cuts tho throat of an animal but once, and the con¬ 
sequent pain and torture are over in a momont once for all, but 
the unceasing sufferiugs of bereaved widows are lifelong ”, and 
a deal of talk of this kind. Should, however, early widowhood 
become the lot of one of their own daughters of tender years, 
not a single one of them licsitatos to wipe off her /.roiku 
to break her bangles, and get her head shaved. Thus matters 
have come to a mournful pass. Wo are really in a helpless state 
of infancy, and nec d guidance by the State. 

An Anti-Reformer,— This is a gratuitous slander upon 
educated natives. 
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Mr. Joterao G. Phuli..\y.— I can’t say if it is, but my 
own experience is that the widow is stripped of her ornaments, 
is forcibly shaved by her near relations, is not well fed, is not 
properly clothed, is not allowed to join pleasure-parties, mar¬ 
riages, or religious ceremonies. In fact, she is bereft of all 
worldly enjoyments, nay, she is considered lower than a culprit 

or a mean beast.I established a foundling house in my 

own compound in Poona for the Brahmin community. From 
its commonoemont up to tire present time, !’>-5 pregnant widows 
have come to the house, and been delivered of children of whom 
Cvc are living, and thirty died from injuries done to them while 
in the womb by the poisonous drug.s which the mothers must 
have taken to conceal tlioir pregnancy. Many beautiful and 
helpless ignorant young widows of respectable Brahmin fami¬ 
lies have turned out private and public prostitutes, on account 
of this wretched system. 

Mu. TuiSlAr.iiAO VENiCATEsa. —There is no doubt that 
several widows are virtuous ; but the rest practise a good deal 
of immorality. I do not think that one-fourth of the oHonces 
of the latter are ever brought to light. 

Mr. MaiHpatram PuUPRam. —It is but too true that 
Ilindu society prefers to wink at the crimes of the widow 
rather than allow her to rcmari’y. No notice is taken of well- 
known irregularities of conduct; proved abortion and desertion 
of infants are pardoned, and even conviction in a court of 
justice does not exclude a widow for ever from caste and society. 
But the mai’riage of a widow, oven with a member of her own 
caste, is considered a more heinous crime than all these put 
together. 

Mu. K. T. Ti!l ANG. —Would you wrest the power of excom¬ 
munication from the hands of the caste ? That, I maintain, 
would ho tyrannising over caste. As Sir Joseph Arnould said 
iu the famous Agha Khan Case:—“In fact, in every community 
whether of a religious nature or not, whether church or chapel^ 
caste or club, there must, as requisite for the preservation of a 
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community and as inherent in the very conception of a commu* 
nity, necessarily exist a power, not indeed to be exerted except 
in extreme cases and on justifying grounds, of depriving of 
the privileges of membei’ship those who persistently refuse, 
after duo notice and warning, to comply with those ascertained 
conditions of membership to which by the very fact of being 
members of the community, they must bo held to have given 
an implied, if not an expressed, consent.” d'hatis the doctrine 
which I hold, and paradoxical as it may seem, I hold it not 
merely as being what is demanded by considerations of justice, 
but also as being that which, under our present conditions, must 
accelerate the decline and fall of caste as a power hostile to 
progress. 

A lIcxDi; Misstuxniv.—The paradox is 

only intelligible if you mean, and as I suppose you really 
mean, that no efforts sliould be spared by means ofjenergotic 
orgaui/^ations to improve the caste from within, and to turn 
the weapons of caste against social abuses rather than against 
.social reforms. If there are to he no such efforts your paradox 
is likely to prove a delusion. 

Mh. C. K, Aiyais.—I f the Legislature rule that no girl 
sliould be treated as a wife before consummation, they will put 
a stop to that most cruel and hoavt-rending scene of every day’s 
occurrence, \'iz. taking the betrothed (I say betrothed for I can’t 
call her married) girl losing her husband to the burning ground 
on the first day, .and again, on the tenth day, making her wear 
her jewels and good clothes and deck her hair with flowers and 
ornamenfa as the last day that she can use thorn or enjoy such 
luxury in her life, while all this tiino the unfortunate child 
is unconscious of tlic significance of the ceremony. Such a girl 
has nothing to do with the burning of the body, which is done, 
in a groat majority of cases, by the brothers or father of the 
deceased. Such a girl, liowever young she may bo, is denied tho 
privilege of mixing with tho betrothed girls of her age in 
singing, wearing ornaments, &c., and of doing all that betrothed 
24 
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girls are required to do on occasions of marriage or auspicious 
ceremonies at home and elsewhere. Such an infant girl is denied 
the privilege of going to temples on festive occasions, and enjoy¬ 
ing the sight of a festival, as other betrothed girls of her ago 
do. The most melancholy scene of all is the so-called widowed 
infant not knowing the reason of her exclusion, asking her 
parents how she had oftended them or others, and why she 
was not treated as a married girl, and the parents then be¬ 
ginning to weep over the misfortune of the girl. 

A Hindu Sociai, Refoum Missionaky. — Why do they 
weop ? Why should we wipe their tears or mix ours with theirs ? 
Will not the wounded soul enter into a higher kind of life, 
abnegate herself on the altar of duty, and sacrifice self to a 
higher self ? No hope may brighton her days to come, no 
‘‘ memory gild her past ”, but what does that matter ? Society 
ordains it and the law allows it! The wise economy of Pro¬ 
vidence requires premature marriages and virgin-widows for 
the ministry of sorrow and suffering! What a cold, heartless 
philosophy ! If widows are wanted for such ministry, why not 
widowers! Just rule that no young man should marry a 
second wife after the loss of his first, even though he might 
have lost her in infancy, and then you would have a taste of 
the ministry of sorrow by these young widowers ! 

Mu. M. I. PiLEAi.—It is a cruel and inhuman custom. 
I have known instances of respectable men—who were orna¬ 
ments of Hindu society—having met with premature death, 
broken-hearted and unable to bear the misfortune of their 
beloved daughters. A Hindu family with a young widow is 
in perpetual misery, and gloom prevails in it. The consola. 
tion attempted by the orthodox Brahmins is in itself insulting. 
It is gravely said by them that a woman becomes a widow by 
the result of her karma in the previous births, and that it is 
a sin to allow her to marry again. This is something liko 
raisers preaching it to be a sin to help the indig ent, who by 
the result of their karma are destined to be poor. 
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A Hindu Antiquary. —The Vedic poe,ts held no such 
■doctrine as that of the transmigration of p,ou1s. The specu¬ 
lations of Hindu philosophy were pushes'l to their extreme 
when wo were enveloped in misery, and the result was 
Buddhism. 

Mr. Venkot B. Katti. —And it jg curious that no trace 
of a shaved widow could be found before Buddhism. That 
faith requited the shaving of its religious persons, men or 
women. Such widows in those dar ,3 ag had no attraction for 
this world turned sanijask of t‘ accord, by getting 

their head shaved and wearing v cloth, and wont to live in 
Viharas or monasteries. This - custom was regarded as a great 
improvement, as it granted 00 eights to women with men in 
religious matters, and the r ^g^uto Brahmins retained it, with 
the double purpose of raaki’ ^beir own religion more attractive 
to the masses, and expo the daric side of the banished 

religion to the world. F ,ttt it is heart-rending to see a beau¬ 
tiful young face dopriw the ornament which nature has 

bestowed on it. Wb j^t an abject spectacle must a shaved 
widow be presenting to the eyes of European ladies passing 
through the streets qJ Indian towns. Has man power to cut 
down the hair of f ^ woman's head any more than her nose 
or ears ? 

Mr. M. 0 Hanajde.—I say the desperate misery of 
infant widows 7 g scandial and a wrong which is a disgrace to 
any well-regu’ j^ted socncty. There is really no choice allowed 
to the nnfovt ,^n^te cr caturcs, who are disgraced before they 
feel the rea? ,on why s uch cruelty is practised upon them. It 
was on thif j account that I proposed a legislative enactment 
tixing the limit of j narriageablc age. 

Sib T. Maim ,va Row.— And I also am of opinion that 
such Ur nit should bo fixed. Even if it is fixed at ten it will 
do con siderable g aod. It may be fixed at fourteen or fifteen 
for o on-Brahmir jg. 
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An Anti-Reformer. —I oppose legislative interference 
altogether. I say that infant betrothals and marriages are 
not specially Oriental institutions, and “ ivero well known in 
Europe at a comparatively recent historical period.”* I say 
also with Mr. Hume that, infant marriage not being “ an unmi¬ 
tigated curse should bo loft to dio its own fate,” and that 
“ sporadic crusades to destroy particular evils are an utter 
waste of power.”* And further I say with Mr. AVordswortli 
that, “ a society divided as Hindu society is, and dominated as 
it is by religious tradition and priestly law, will never be 
reformed piecemeal and in detail.” and that “religion and 
habit were not created and cannot be destroyed by logic.”t 
I am if you please an out-and-out let-aloneist. 

A Hindi; DiaiocRiTiis, —And I am another. The quan¬ 
tum of good and evil, of happiness and misery, of wisdom and 
folly, and (if you please) of laughter and tears, is as fixed and 
invariable as the quantum of the seventy elementai’y sub¬ 
stances out of which this whole universe has been built up. 
There is no annihilation and no augmentation, no real des¬ 
truction, no renl construction ; but there is a great deal of 
transmutation, and there is a great deal of illusive jugglery. 
The best way, tlicrefore, of enjoying life is to see how “ the 
pairs of opposites” so often mentioned in our Hindu philosophy 
fight it out between themselves, “ Polarity, or action and 
ro-action, we meet ” us Emerson says, “ in every part of nature: 
in darkness and light; in heat and cold; in the ebb and flow 

of waters: in male and female; in the inspiration and expi¬ 
ration of plants and animals; in the undulations of fluids 
and of sound ; in the centrifugal and centripetal ^gravity ; in 
electricity, galvani.sm, and chemical affinity. S.'iporinducc 
magnetism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism 
takes place at the other cud. If the South attracts, the Horth 
repels. To empty liorc you must condense there. Aninevit- 

* pSc'c Chapter of this book. 

t See Chapter IX.-58. 
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able dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half and 
suggests another to make it whole: as spirit, matter; man, 
woman; odd, even; subjective, objective ; in, out; upper, 
under; motion, rest; yea nay and ho would have added if 
he had lived in India, Malabari, Mandlik; A. 0. Hume, Sir 
Auckland Colvin; the National Congress, the Patriotic Asso¬ 
ciation ; radicalism, conservatism ; pure theism, idolatry ; 
reformation, deforhiatian. Yes—reformation, deformation, for 
who does not know Avhat came in the wake of the religious 
reforms introduced by Chaitanya in Bengal, Nanik in the 
Panjab, Sahjanand in Gujerat. Why idolatry of a subtler 
form ! And as for your European civilisation, I say it is as 
bad as barbarism; for, if barbarism is bad, national drunken¬ 
ness is at least equally bad. It was not long ago that 
England drew a third of its revenue from drink, and it was said 
by an English paper; “ Brink pays our Army and Navy, and 
it pays the interest on our Rule Brittania Debt.” Look at the 
English poor-houses, at the English public-houses, at tho 
English jails, at the English lunatic asylums, and then say 
if tho English civilisation means any increase of goodness, of 
happiness, or of wisdom. And as for other European nations, 
why take a stock only of their armaments and note their 
ways of warfare, and compare them if you please with tho 
military code of the Pandavas and the Kauravas, and you see 
at once that European civilisation is but another form of 
barbarism with a thin veneer. Yes, certainly, there arc schools 
and hospitals and other make-believes of progress ; but as 
Herbert Spencer has shown, some of the most-educated men 
turn out tho greatest scoundrels, for they can make their 
villainy a fine art or, if you please, an elaborate science. And 
as for hospitals, the same philosopher tells us that “ as fast 
as more and more detrimental agencies are removed or miti¬ 
gated.there arise new destructive agencies. Let the 

average mortality bo diminished by more effectually guarding 
the weak against adverse conditions, and inevitably there como 
fresh diseases.” Your drainage-fanatics and sanitation-fanatics 
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who have inoculated so many of our municipalities with their 
fads, and burdened the people with so many taxes, ought to 
lay this profound observation to heart. What then has 
European civilisation done ? I forget it boasts of its news¬ 
papers ; but do the newspapers do more good than harm ?' 
The editors seem to say—as a fine parody makes them say— 

“ Now about our task we’ll go, 

In the poisoned slander throw, 

Hubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 

Lies and shams and sneers we double.” 

Their lying advertisements, their unscrupulous attacks, 
their unconscionable flatteries, their prurient scandals, their 
sensational monstrosities are a curse to the people. The little 
girl in Punch —my favourite weekly—offers “ a penny for a 
paper with throe ortid murders in it, and two fires with 
people burnt to death, and some drownings and an earthquake 
and a shipwreck and a few bad robberies ; and please ”, she 
adds, “ if you ain’t got one with enough of orrers in it, 
mother says I’m only to give a ’a penny.” I say this is 
nothing but savagery in disguise. It is certainly not civili¬ 
sation ! You talk of your physical conveniences, but forget 
the moral and intellectual harm they have done. You talk of 
your intellectual achievements, and forget the physical harm 
they have done. You talk of the destruction of superstition, 
and forget how many new fetishes we have set up. “ Nodding 
crucifixes and melting blood”, says a clever writer, “ wont out 
with the Reformation, nor do I think that those kinds of pious 
frauds have returned. But in their place we have charity- 
balls, shilling-subscriptions, charity-bazars, public dinners, 
and public meetings.” Haven’t we a host of such pious 
frauds ? Are they not as plentiful as black-berries ? Are 
not most of your philanthropic institutions the result of so 
many pious frauds ? Read Carlyle and you will seo how many 
humbugs there are in civilised England, while this horrible 
word is simply untranslateable in any ancient language. And 
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English humbuggism of all sorts is running rampant in our 
own land also. To give the most recent instance, Sir Auckland 
Colvin's letter about the Congress 4s charming humbug, and 
Mr. Hume’s is another. The former talks “ of India under 
education, of India compelled in the interests of the weaker 
masses to submit to impartial justice; of India brought 
together by road and rail; of India entering into the first-class 
commercial markets of the world; of India of religious 
toleration ; of India assured, for torm.s of years unknown in 
less fortunate Europe, of profound and unbroken peace; of 
India of the free press; of India finally taught for the first 
time that the end and aim of rule is the welfare of the people 
and not the personal aggrandisement of the sovereign.” The 
latter talks, on the other hand, of India under foreign rule and 
foreign institutions; of India compelled in the interests of 
Great Britain to submit to a bleeding process which is every 
year draining her life-blood; of India brought into contact 
with England like the famous earthen pipkin with the brass 
pot; of India exporting more than is good for her, to pay 
her tribute, and getting the exchange heavily against her; of 
India of religious decadence; of India assured, for terms of 
years unknown in more fortunate Europe, of poverty, without 
even a Famine Relief Fund to mitigate its extreme ; of India 
of the free police and perjury—encouraging law-courts ; of 
India of compulsory drunkenness; of India disarmed and emas¬ 
culated ; of India with her necessaries taxed ; of India taught 
most convincingly that beautiful laws may not be well adminis¬ 
tered, and beaurocracy and circumlocution are not specially 
desirable blessings,” Both are right and both are wrong, and a 
man who is both right and wrong is the biggest humbug in 
the world. Our fore-fathers believed that the Creator had pro¬ 
duced Maya for his amusement, and I say she is also for the 
amusement of all true philosophers. Watch the 2 >lay of anta¬ 
gonistic forces, and you will soon know what is meant by my 
new science “ the statics of dynamics.” It discovers the face of 
Maya in all sorts of places and in varying phenomena, and 
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those who understand it most, care very little whether they 
have sanitation and education and adult marriages, or filth 
and ignorance and baby marriages ; for they know that the 
law of life, to quote Spencer, will soon assert itself and 
produce a merry rhythm. Truly, “ Men are but the sport 
of circumstances when circumstances, seem most the sport of 
men.” 

A Hindu Heu vcmtus. —-Yes, indeed, the law of life pro¬ 
duces a rhythm, though not often a merry rhythm. The 
mole chooses to burrow underground, and the law of life, 
depriving it of eyes, adapts it to a darkened existence. The 
hermit-crab, avoiding the struggle of its species with waves 
and rocks, chooses to live in the whelk of a mollusc, and the 
law of life, shrivelling up its fourth and fifth pair of limbs, 
and attenuating the thick shell on its abdomen, compensates it 
by developing the extremity of its tail to enable it to liold on 
to its borrowed house. The dodder chooses to suck its food- 
supply at ease from the stem and branches of adjacent plants > 
and the law of life takes away its organs of nutrition, and 
makes it a “ pauper of nature.” Head Mr. E. Hay Lankestar’s 
book on Degeneration, and you will have many more examples 
of such “merry rhythms.” “Any new set of conditions,” 
says this great scientist, “occurring to an animal, which 
render its food and safety very easily attained, seem to lead as 
a rule, to degeneration ; just as an active healthy man some¬ 
times degenerates, when he becomes suddenly possessed of a 
fortune ; or as Rome degenerated when possessed of the riches 
of the ancient world. The habit of parasitism clearly acts 
upon animal organization in this way. Let the parasitic life 
once be secured, and away go legs, jaws, eyes, and ears ; the 
active highly-gifted crab, insect, or annelid may become a 
mere sac, absorbing nourishment and laying eggs.”* The 
parasite is nevertheless happy in its own way, and, I suppose 
it is only mere perversity on the part of scientific men to class 


* P. 33. 
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it as a low organism. It is also equally perverse to put man 
in a different class from the amivba, for this tiny organism 
knows bow to feed itself and save its little body, almost as 
well as man. If tho end of life is to eat, drink, and be merry, 
the mittihtt secures that end almost completely, and the 
slothful coccus or scale-insect fulfils it as much as the active 
busy ant. But is this really the end ? If it is, tho evolution 
of man from a structureless, jelly-like, but vital compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, is utterly inexplicable. 
Surely Nature has ever been travailing to produce greater and 
greater perfection and greater and greater life. The life of a 
tree is not the same as the life of a bird, and tho life of a bird is 
not tho same as that of a man. And yet the embryonic life of all 
the three is the same. This is one of the astounding dis¬ 
coveries of science. “Tho apple which fell in Newton’s garden, 
Newton’s dog Diamond, and Newton himself began life at the 
same point.”* Every one of them grew out of a mass of 
protoplasm,t but the ancestors of each had exercised different 
activities, and each became differentiated accordingly. It is in 
the power of every organism to vary. Two of the four 
essential characteristics of every living being are, according to 
physiology, assimilation and spontaneous action. The frog, to 
which Brahmins are likened in the Riga Veda, has, by conti¬ 
nual efforts to breathe air direct from heaven, succeeded in ac¬ 
quiring lungs, while his fellow-dwellers in the waters who have 
made no such efforts, continue to retain their gills. The true 
Brahmins of old—our true Rishis—our true Yogis—by similar 
continual efforts succeeded in acquiring spiritual lungs, in 
establishing an almost perfect correspondence with the Im¬ 
mutable, and living unto the spirit by dying unto the flesh. 
They were at least religious zoophytes, so to say, and not like 
us, religious epiphytes. Ai-e we not such ? Is it not true 
that our spiritual food and safety are matters of no concern ? 

* Henry Drummond in his “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’’ 
t See Huxley’s Lay Sermons, eth Edn., p. 127. 
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Is it not true that every one of us considers them easily 
attained ? We have only to bolt into, our mouths the formulto 
of a Hindu cult, or fill our ears with certain Mantras and 
Tantras, and lo, we are saved! We have only to shelter our¬ 
selves under the accommodating roof of a particular Hindu 
doxy, and our salvation is of course ensured! There arc 
deities innumerable, who are obliging enough to give us board 
and lodging, free of charge, and the result of their cruel kind¬ 
ness is that we are the spiritual parallels of natural parasites. 
Is not this religious parasitism a most mournful thing ? 
But alas! our downward fall has not stopped here. Intellec¬ 
tually, tho majority of us are no better than parasites. Have 
we not plenty of Sanskrit-educated parasites who suck our 
ancient literature like “ industrious bugs,” and produce what 
the bug produces ? Have wo not plenty of English-educated 
parasites, mere walking dictionaries of quotations from Milton 
and Shakespeare, Bacon and Burke, Austin and Bentham, 
Darwin and Spencer ? But fortunately, the intellect of the 
country has been, for tho last half century, steadily struggling 
to free itself from this crushing parasitism, and it is the resul¬ 
tant independence and tho resultant good secured by the 
struggle, which make us hope that a similar struggle will 
wean us from spiritual parasitism and from social parasitism. 
Do you think, my brethren, that we are not social parasites ? 
Can you deny that woman, who is in most advanced countries 
still a semi-parasite, is among us, with the exception of some 
classes, almost a complete parasite ? fihe has had scant justice 
even in Europe. The professions are generally closed to her, 
and any attempt on her part to compete with men in their 
avocations is generally considered unwomanly. But in 
Europe such notions are becoming gradually obsolete, while 
in India we still continue to bolievo that the great end of a 
woman’s life is marriage, and we still continue to enforce the 
ordinance of the Smritis that she is always to live in a state 
of dependence. And yet none in these scientific times can 
deny, that the child of a parasitic mother and an nnparasitic 
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father is a lower organism, that is, has lesser possibilities of 
future perfection, than the child of an unparasitic couple- 
This is a truth which is self-evident to every thinker* 
though it has not yet been brought home to the masses. 
What, however, we have to lament in India, is not only that 
woman, except among the lower, and a few of the upper, 
classes, is no better than a parasite, but that even man, her 
lord and master, is no better than a slave in social matters. The 
priest and the pandit now-a-days do not rule our spiritual and 
intellectual life so much as the caste rules our social life. 
Almost every detail of such life is settled for us. Caste has 
“ for infancy, pupilage, and manhood its ordained methods of 
sucking, sipping, drinking, and eating; of washing, anointing ; 
of clothing and ornamenting the body; of sitting, rising, 
reclining ; of moving, visiting, travelling. It has its laws for 
social and religious rites, privileges, and occupations; for 
education, duty, religious service; for errors, sins, trangressions ; 
for intercommunion, avoidance, and excommunication; for 
defilement and purification; for fines and other punishments. 
It unfolds the ways of what it calls sins, accumulating sin, 
and putting away sin; of acquiring, dispensing, and losing 

merit. It treats of inheritance....of bargains, gains, loss,. 

and ruin. It deals with death, burial, and burning; and with 
commemoration, assistance, and injury after deatq. It inter¬ 
feres, in short, with all the relations and events of life, and 
with what precedes and follows, or what is supposed to pre¬ 
cede and follow life. It reigns supreme in the innumerable 
classes and divisions of the Hindus, whether they originate in 
family descent, in religious opinions, in civil or sacred occu¬ 
pations, or in local residence; and it professes to regulate all 
their interests, afiairs, and relationships. Caste is the guiding 
principle of each of the classes and divisions of the Hindus 
viewed in their distinct and associated capacity”*. Caste pre¬ 
scribes the age of marriage and the conditions of cohabitation. 


*' Modern Hinduism by Wilkins, p. 125-12G. 




It exacts a fixed quota of dinners on auspicious and inauspi¬ 
cious occasions. It has a code of its own and a court of its 
own. Its main commandments arc ;—“ Thou shalt not cross 
the black water“Thou shalt not marry a widow even if 
she is a virgin-widow“ Thou shalt not intor-dino or inter¬ 
marry with another caste.” These arc its capital crimes, for 
their punishment is death unto the caste, death unto one’s 
family, death unto one’s dearest and nearest. Such despotism—• 
despotism unfortunately not tempered by enlightenment—kills 
all individuality, arrests growth, and hastens decay. There 
is a “ pair of opposites”, one of which uplifts those who put 
themselves in a position to rise, while the other drags down 
those who do not care to rise as they find it so easy to fall. 
Yes, there are thousands and tens of thousands in the organic 
world, who find it easy to fall. Life is to their west, to their 
oast, to their north, to thoir south, above them and below them, 
and in closest contact with them on every side,* but they see 
it not, neither do they hear it, they taste it not, neither do they 
even touch it. The inorganic elements which are absorbed by 
every organism have a tendency to topple lower and lower, 
while the vital force which builds them up into plant and 
animal has a constant tendency to soar higher and higher. 
But to utilise this upward tendency, to become more and 
more alive, the organism must bestir itself and attempt to 
drink deep draughts of the life around, while to utilise the 
downward tendency, no such attempt is necessary. Hence it 
is that we find so many lazzaroni in nature with the doom of 
death on them. Hence it is that spiritual and intellectual and 
social parasites, suffer a slow but sure atrophy of their souls 
and intellects and individuality. This law of life which fixes 
ithe conditions of re-generation and de-generation, is not a mere 
phrase or a figment of science. It is as hard a fact as our Penal 
Code, but unlike it, it requires no Criminal Procedure Code 
and no Evidence Act to supplement it; for, he who breaks it 


* Adapted from the “ Ganapati Atharva Sirsham.” 
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is his own policeman, his own prosecutor, his own judge, his 
own jailer. It is given to us to know the law itself, but not 
its why and wherefore. The stars in the milky way can be 
seen by us; but the eye, fortified with the best telescope yet 
invented, is not able to fathom the depths of nebulosity behind 
them. None can yet say why Variety should mean Growth, 
or why Uniformity should mean Decay. But there is no doubt 
as to this meaning. And there is equally little doubt that 
those who follow the law of life arc masters of their fate, and 
those who do not, are the sport of circumstances. It is thus 
that we have fallen, and it is thus that we shall fall still lower, 
unless we once more utilize that vital force, primarily impressed 
on all nature to succour self-help, to conquer evil, to “ make 
for righteousness”. My dear brethren, there is hope for us all 
if w’c will but awake and arise. Wc are all very fond of 
reminding our rulers that " righteousness exalfeth a nation”; 
but shouldon’t we occasionally administer this reminder to 
ourselves also ? May I recall to you those noble verses in 
Manu which w'e have so much disregarded ! Giving no pain 
to any creature,” says the great Bishi while prescribing 
man’s duties, “giving no pain to any creature (far less, 
therefore, to one’s own flesh and blood), let him collect virtue 
by degrees, for the sake of acquiring a companion to the next 
world, as the ant by degrees builds his nest; for, in his passage 
to the next world, neither his father, nor his mother, nor his 
wife, nor his son, nor his kinsman will remain in his company ; 
his virtue alone will adhere to him. Single is each man born; 
single he dies; single he receives the reward of his good, and 
.single the punishment of his evil deeds. When he leaves his 
corpse, like a log or lump of clay, on the ground, his kindred 
retire with averted faces ; hut his virtue accompanies his soul. 
Continually, therefore, by degrees, let him collect virtue, 
for the sake of securing an inseparable companion, since with 
virtue for his guide, be will traverse a gloom, how hard to be 
traversed” ! 
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A Hindu Fatalist. —But tell me, my profound philoso¬ 
pher, if your virtue will save you from being born again. 
Why need an inseparable companion at all ? Is it not a nuisance 
to have an inseparable companion ? I say, have true know¬ 
ledge, and virtue will take care of itself. If there is life 
around us and in ua, it will take good care of itself and of us. 
Is not this the only true knowledge ? Why then trouble 
yourself with vain fantasies ? Does not our Shiistra say : 
“ By works, a creature is bound; by knowledge he is liber¬ 
ated ; wherefore devotees gifted with perfect insight perform 
no works. Through works a creature is born again, after 
death, with a body (of one or other) of sixteen descriptions ; 
by knowledge he becomes the Eternal, Imperceptible and 
Undecaying. Some men of little understanding eulogise 
works, and so embrace with delight the entanglements of 
corporeal existence. But tlioso who have reached the highest 
intelligence and a perfect oomprehonsion of righteousness, do 
not commend works, as a person drinking from a river thinks 
little of a well. Tlie results which a man obtains from works 
are pleasure and pain, prosperity and adversity ; by know¬ 
ledge, he gains that condition in which his griefs are at an 
end, in which he dies not, in which his birth is not repeated, 
from which he does not return, in which that Supreme Brahma 
exists Imperceptible, Unchanging, etc., etc.”* 

A Hindu Lawyer. —I think this is an excellent doc¬ 
trine. Let us all practise it; let us give up our professions ; 
leave the National Congress as well as the Social Conference to 
its fate ; retire quietly into the closet of our own consciousness, 
and contemplate ourselves from the navel upwards, and 
starve ourselves, if need be, into euthanasia. It is really 
absurd to make any effort to improve our condition in any 
way, for “Life’s best is that it leads to Death.” 

An Anti-Reformer.—I suppose you do not believe that 
Christ was a Vedantist or a Yogi, and yet he is reported to 

* Mababbarata XII. 8,810 p. p. Muir V.—327. 
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have said ; “ This is Life Eternal that they may Thee; 

the only true God”-''. It is in this sense that knowledge is 
contrasted with works in the passage quoted by our friend. 
As one of our Upanishads says : " All this is Soul. He who 
perceives this, thinks this, knows this, delights in Soul, sports 
with Soul, takes pleasure in Soul; he becomes self resplendent.” f 
And this old doctrine is also the latest result of Western 
thought. Turn to that thoughtful work “Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World”, and you find that the author, a scientific 
man and a Christian, says, after quoting Herbert Spencer’s defi¬ 
nition of “perfect life:”! “There lies a something at the 
back of the correspondences of the spiritual organism, just as 
there lies a something at the back of the natural correspond¬ 
ences. To say that Life is a correspondence, is only to 
express a partial truth. There is something behind. Life 
manifests itself in correspondences. But what determines 
them ? The organism exhibits a variety of correspondences. 
What organizes them ? As iu the natural, so in the spiritual 
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t Chaudogya Upaniahail VII. 2—52, Mnir III,—178. 

J *‘ It is manifest 'i, priori, that siiico changes iu the physical state 
of the environment, as also those mechanical actions, and those varia¬ 
tions of available food which occur in it, are liable to stop tho processes 
going on in the organism; and since the adaptive changes in the 
organism have the effects of directly or indirectly counter-balancing 
those changes in the environment, it follows that tho life of the organ¬ 
ism will be short or long, low or high, according to the extent to which 
changes in the environment are met by corresponding changes in the 
organism. Allowing a margin for perturbations, the life will continue 
only while the correspondence continues ; the completeness of the life 
will be proportioned to the completeness of tho correspondence, and the 
life will be perfect only when the correspondence is perfect” Principles 
of Biology, p, 82. Again, “ Perfect correspondence would be perfect life. 
Were there no changes in the environment but such as tho organism 
had adapted changes to meet, and were it never to fail in the efficiency 
witli which it met them, there would be eternal existence and eternal 
inowlcdgc,’* 
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there is a Principle of Life.The relation between the 

spiritual man and his environment is.a filial relation. Witli 

the new spirit, the filial correspondence, he knoics the Father, 
and this is Life Eternal. This is not only the real relation, but 

the only possible relation.It takes the Divine to know 

the Divine, but in no more mysterious sense than it takes tlie 
human to know the human. Such being the quality of the 

new relation...it contains the guarantee of its eternity. 

Here at last is a correspondence which will never cease. 

It, and it only, will stretch beyond the grave, and be found 
inviolate, 

“ When the Moon is old, 

And the Stars are cold, 

And the books of the Judgment Day unfold.” 

Thus the latest phase of enlightened Christianity is exactly 
the oldest phase of Hindu Yoga. 

A Hindu SocuAr, Riii-oiiAi Mis.sion vrv Gfrantcd. But 
what is your conclusion 'i Is Yoga within the]'"rcnch of all ? 
Can a complete filial correspondence bo established without 
works or intellectual advanecraent ? Can man become Divine 
in loss time than it has taken liim to become a man ? This 
organism of ours which has not yet succeeded in adapting 
itself to a tithe of the changes of the natural half of its envi¬ 
ronment, cannot at once become perfectly on rapport with the 
spiritual half. True, there is Life all around us, and we are at 
liberty to drink as much of it as we can. But can we drink it 
without a capacity to drink it ? Can we have such capacity 
without advancing higher than the low plane of our existence i? 
And can we so advance without any effort ? Did man evolve 
mind, did man evolve language, did man evolve a will, 
without trying at all ? Hud he not always an Actual and an 
Ideal, and is not his life-history nothing more than a series 
of struggles to rise—a series of progressive Actuals and 
progressive Ideals ? Has he not always had an Ideal far in 
advance of his Actual, and has not every expansion of his 
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Actual—every increase in his correspondences with his en- 
vironraont™cvory accession of more life, meant the attainment 
of u longed-for Ideal, and has not every such attainment been 
but a prelude to the burst of a higher Ideal on his vision? “ The 
situation”, says Carlyle, “ that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes, here in this poor, miser¬ 
able, hampered despicable Actual, wherein thou even now 
standest, here or nowhere, is thy Ideal; work it out there¬ 
from : and working, believe, live and be free.” Is not this 
exactly what our own classic Rishi, Mudgala, said and prac¬ 
tised ? Does not the Christian Paul say the same thing— 
“ Work out your own salvation ” ? Can salvation be worked 
out without working out self-puriheation, and can wo work out 
self-purification without self-denial and without righteousness ? 
There may bo higher types of man whose store of hereditary 
purity, accumulated by the self-denial and self-snciifice of 
generations of ancestors, or whoso stove of scH-acqulvcd purity, 
due to the favourable influence of their spiritual environment, 
may fit them at once for the higher plane of ideal ethereal life, 
without any troublesome prelimiuaiy apprenticeship to the 
Actual. But such men—the prophets and saints of all lands 
—are very few. They arc the salt of the earth, and help us to 
grow by their example. The rank and file of humanity have 
still to work their way to higher goals, by realising their 
conditions, by utilising their surroundings—surroundings vital 
with a Heavenly Presence—by acting well their part on earth 
—by hoping for a higher life—and by that ‘ divine discontent’ 
which has always been the fore-runner of progress. Icarus 
could not fly like a bird, but a modern balloonist, by utilising 
Nature, cau soar high into space, and unlike a bird, can 
even take a companion or two witli him into the higher regions. 
The old astronomer in the fable, with his eyes turned towards 
the stars and his feet going astray, terminated his studies in a 
cold well, but the modern astronomer, well knowing that 
negligence is as great a crime as rashness, takes euro both of 
his eyes and his feet, and, with telescope in hand, sweeps the 
2.1 
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liuavoiis t'l'oiii his observatory in porfoct security. Friends and 
brethren, let us not befool ourselves with idle phrases. Go to 
the root of the question, if you please ; look into its ins and outs, 
and survey it in all its aspects ; but you cannot get over 
the invincible truth that progress is impossible without eftort. 
We arc day by day curtailing our old inheritance, and doing 
next to nothing to improve our surroundings. And yet we 
have only to exert our.selves in right earnest, and the traditions 
of our race, the memories of our fathers, nay, their living 
prcsenecs around us—-for good men never die—’Will infuse a 
now life into us, and make us better, purer, holier, happier. 
Evci’y year, we make our oftbrings to the laaites of our proge¬ 
nitors out of an cver-diminisliing stock of righteousness, and 
every year, by walking after tiro stubbortmess of our hearts 
in devious ways, wc decrease the chances of a better progeny. 
We care as little for our ancestry as for our posterity ; wc 
listen neither to reason nor to authority : we worship forms 
without understanding, and, forsaking the fountain of living 
waters, “ how out cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no 
water,” How long, dear brethren, are we to disobey the 
clear laws of Nature, pervert our plain path, persist in onr 
trespasses, and gradually make our old “ liointage an abomi¬ 
nation,” and cur ancient “ pleasant portion” a wild desolation t 
How long arc wc to continue this prodigal waste of horoditary 
vigour and virtue, in utter forgetfulness of the undying 
Nemesis that dogs the heels of every inordinate act, every 
inordinate omission ? Is it not yet time for us all to awake 
from our sleep of ages’, and put our households once more in 
order ? Is it not yet time for u combined, sustained struggle 
against our new vice of blood, against that fatal blight which 
so often nips our youtli In its bud, or soars the Hower of our 
manhood in its bloom, whicli turns tender maidens into 
women before their time, which fades their beauty, stifles their 
'’■rowth, eats into the roots of their life, and riddles them with 
untold maladies f Surely, my brothers, you do not believe that 
the xVlmighty Lawgiver is dead ! Surely, you do not believe 
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tliat Ijis police or his judiciary is loss efficient, tlian ours ! 
Surely, most, surely, we are being punished for our transgres¬ 
sions, punished to be schooled into a bettor life, but to be 
schoolod only if we will loam. Every child-widow in India 
means a crime against Nature, a sin against God. Every con- 
surumation during pubescence, every marriage entailing such 
consummation, means the curses of the children to be boim, a 
failure of our duty to our past, to our present, and to our 
future ! Do you think that such failure of duty is a thing not 
to be ashamed of ? Is it not equivalent to moral insolvency '! 
And is such insolvency less disgraceful than pecuniary insol¬ 
vency ? Far be it from me to say that we are all moral insol¬ 
vents. But so long as we choose to turn a deaf ear to the reproofs 
of our own back-slidings, so long as wo do not break the yoke 
and burst the bands of the evil customs which hold us in 
thrall, so long as we strike no blow for our own freedom 
from their tyranny, we deserve no better fate than that of 
moral in.solventa and parasites and slaves. 

A Hinihi ANTuiti.MiY. —And no better Ynga than the 
Kali Yuga—the Yuga of Kalhi—-the Ago of Jlisery. Read, my 
friends, the sixty-fourth Adhiaya of the Adiparva of the 
Mahabhavata, and you find that in the Satya Yuga, men knew 
not women before their full prime, that children never died 
ill infancy, that sterility was the lot of uono, tliat disease was 
unknown, that woman was not a 

“ Poor thing of usages! coerced—compelled, 

Victim when wrong, and martyr oft when right, ”— 
ihat health and lioliness went hand in hand, and vigour 
and virtue wore in.separable companions. We have long 
divorced them by this brutish and foolish usage of prema¬ 
ture marriage and the demoralisation it has entailed, and I 
propose that wo solemnly swear, each of us, to rest not 
and to pause not until we succeed in bringing the old Satya 
Yuga back again, at least in this essential respect. 
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A Hindi; Anii-Reformer. —And pray how arc you going 
to bring it back, dear old man ? Are you going to apply 
to the prosaic British Government for this boon? 

A Hindi' Antiouahy. —I mean to try ray own people 
first, and when I despair of them it will be time to apply to the 
Govoinment. 

A Hindu Lawyer. —Bu t how are you going to try your 
own people first ? 

A Hindu Antiquary, —Well, I will join ray friend, the 
missionary here, and iinplort; each caste to reform itself. 1 
will entreat educated brethren to become missionaries 
like ns, and shame them into establishing at least one indi- 
gonoins mission which may compare favourably with the 800 
foreign missions we have amongst us. I will ask the public to 
support it at li'ast as well as the Countess of Dnfferin Fund, 
for the object of the fund is curative while ours is preventive. 
I will devote the remaining few years of my life to this 
work, for I feel that not a single earnest word, not a single 
honest effort, is over wasted. My God, my Father, will bless 
my poor endeavours, and enable me to sow at least a seed 
which may one day germinate and grow into a goodly tree_ 
This is my simple old-fashioned faith, and 1 mean to act np 
to it, 

“ Wc live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not In figures on a dial ; 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best,.” 

M. G. Ranade. —I wish every one of us had your faith 
and every one of ns acted up to it. 

A Hindu Lawyer. —It is not difficult to act up to it, il 
one can only understand that the best selfishness lies in un- 
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selfishness. I am alVaid I caifit, beeorac a missionary, bin 
though I can’t spare my time, the mission is -welcome to 
my money. 

Ax Anti-ReformF-R. —But I don’t yet understand what 
this new-fangled mission is wanted for, 

A Hrxnu Axtiquahy. —Well, if yon can’t understand 
that self-help is essential to ovir progress, that progress is 
necessary for perfection, tliat perfection should be the aim of 
every human being ; if yon can’t coiuadve an}- higher idt'al 
than that of personal happiness, yon can at least understand 
the great disparity which premature marriage is creating 
between the two sexes. It has been well said that this 
practice “ shortens the period of pure and joyous maiden¬ 
hood,” and that “ the child is thereby forced by an abrupt 
and violent transition into the woman. It is only the joy- 
Icssness of a people, that could havi' made the Nautch a 
pleasurable mode of passing an evening. This result is a 
direct consequence of India having withdrawn, from the 
commerce of society, the element which Nature has provided 
to brighten, purify, and elevate it; and Nature, indignant 
at the affront, has retaliated by the infliction of the Nautch 
as the great national amusement.'’ The Greeks had their 
hetfcnr, and we have our Naikins, and the origin of the latter 
is the same as that of the former. Is it, I ask, conducive to 
happiness, for the husband to be avcH educated, and the wife 
to be. ill-cducated or not educated at all ? Then is it, con¬ 
ducive to happiness or even to sensual gratification, to mate an 
vinripo girl to an unripe hoy ? We are in this respect more 
kind to onr marcs and horses, our cows and oxen, than to onr 
own kin, our own sons and daughters. Again, is it con¬ 
ducive to happiness, to have a feeble or unhealthy family ? 
Lastly, if intellectual pleasures are superior to physical plea- 
sures, and if such pleasures are desirable, do you expect 
that so long as this barbarous custom overshadows our life, 
we can ever have good poetry or excel in art? Read the 
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sorry stuff mrued out every year, ami then say if chivalry is uot 
its own reward. Read any of our inodorn dramas or uovol,s> 
and you will find them uiuut(!rostiug, uidess tliey deal witli 
our past, or borrow from European .sources. A Gujarati 
graduate and poet has tried recently to depict modern Hindu 
home-life, as attractively as possible. But all thc^ attractions 
ari,so from what modern Hindu life sadly lacks. Even the 
name of his heroine—Knmudsundari—has a classical turn. 
She is certainly a loveabhi ideal, but no reality. Whore is 
the Hinduani, wise and pure, who can (piote Sakuntala anti 
the Merchant of Venice, play on the sitar and the sarangi, 
and sing divinely ? Every educated Hindu would like to 
have such a Kumud—such a lotos—lovely maiden—for his 
wife. But where are these “ phantoms of delight” in Hindu 
society ? They exist in the brains of those who have read 
Kalidas and Shakespeare, but otherwise we know them not. 
And yet, alas! there was a time when they were not unknown, 
when they adorned Aryan homes, and inspired the highest 
poetry and the highest art. But now, truly, the aga of Aryan 
ehivalry is gone 1 That of canting sophists, and heartless 
calculators, has succeede<l! Our true seers ari^ dead ; oui' 
blind guides of the blind riunain ! 

“ The seer from the East was then in light. 

The seer from the West was then in shade. 

Ah' now Tis changed. In compiering .sunshine 
bright 

The man of the bold West now comes arrayed. 

He of the mystic East is touch’d with night.” 

Siu T. Madava Row, —Let us hope, however, that a 
brighter day is in store for us. There is no community which 
siiffers more from self-inflicted, or self-accepted, or self-creat¬ 
ed and therefore avoidable, evils, than ours. Let us hold 
provincial conferences, and caste conferences, and send dele- 
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a constant agitation against social abases. Let us employ 
our own missionaries, to create public opinion in favour of 
social reform, and let us all band ourselves like brothers, and 
work together in harmony, and shrink from no self-sacrifice 
until our end is achieved. Let us, my brethren, deserve 
success, and then, under God’s providence, we are not likely 
to be baulked of it. 

A Hindu Lawyeu. —Yes, let us put forth our best 
energies and have an effective organisation. We must 
tackle the castes in right earnest, and induce those, which are 
ahead of the rest, to form themsel ves iiito registered asso¬ 
ciations, so as to bv: able to enforce their penalties for violated 
pledges through a court of law. We should move the Legisla¬ 
ture to amend that disgraceful provision regarding the age of 
consent in cases of rape. We sliould kec]) a watchful eye on 
our judge-made law, and spare no efforts to protect the rights 
of helpless women. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Row. —And what is to 
become of the child-widow ? Is nothing to be done for her 
immediately Do yon not know, gentlemen, what a life she 
leads in our parts—privation of food, of clothing, and of even 
necessary comforts, observance of fasts which at times e.xtend 
to 72 hours, enforced absence from e\ cry scene of festivity • 
the enduring of execrations heaped upon her if she unwit¬ 
tingly or unfortunately comes in front of a man, a priest, (.ir 
a bride ; these, I say, become the daily experiences of her life, 

I say you must agitate for the re-marriage with full Vedic rites 
of such widv)ws at least. I have watched your discussion 
in silence, but I can’t let it close without putting in a word 
for the child-widow. 

A Hindu Antiquary. —Become a missionary like me^ 
my friend, and devote yourself to her cause, and you will 
not fail. 
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•Sill 1 . M/VDAva Row. —I don’t think tlicro is any'om: 
that has a word In say in favour of child-widowhood. Rut 
h't us cut at its very root, and conceulrute our efforts on the 
removal of its cause. 

A Hindi' Sociai. Rkkoum Misstonaiiy.— And now, dear 
hrethren, allow me to offer ii humble prayer to the Tiiver of 
all (b)od, for guidance and help. May He, VVho.su work is all 
Love, yet all Law.* teach us to fulfil His Law, and till us with 
His Love ! May Ho, “ Whose E.sseiice is >Sacrific.o.”t “ Who 
sacrificed himself in crcjited things, and created things in 
Himself”,! may He inspire, ns with self-saerifice. and turn it 
into power for good ! § May He Who is full, Who remains full 
ev en if a full Ik: taken from Him,| may He give us a part <if 
His ow'ii fnlne.s.s of life, and help our unborn part to ri.se 
higher and higher, by good deeds, and pure thoiighls, and holy 
eommunioii! 0 Holy One, Who art Rrahma. Vishnu. Rudra, 

Indra, Agni, V'ayu. Surya and Soma—0 Mighty One, rege¬ 
nerate our being, |)reserve our true life, deaden ns unto sin, 
bountifully sh<.twer Thy grace upon us, warm us with Thy 
loving kindness, breathe into us a breath of Thine own 
purity, illumine us wdth Thine own light, and upheave us 
with Thine own force 1 Hi'ly, All-mereiful Fath<'r, guide our 
erring footstep.s, as Thou didst guide our fathers’ of old—forgive 
our bae.kslidings, uikI incline Thine ear unto our ery for help ! 
Help us, oh Light of the World, oh Life of J^ife, to do Thy 
will, to check the ebb of our uutioual glory, ami to spread 
Thy auiishiiie in our darkened home.s 1 Spirit of the Universe, 
Lord Supreme, accejit our lowly prayer and bless Thy 
little children ! .Shiinti ! 

All—.Shanti ! .Shaiili ! Sh;inti ! 


* Browning. 
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CHAPTER I 

STATEMENTS OF FACT ON THE SUBJECT 
OF INFANT MARRIAGE. 


SKCTJOX i. MADRAS RRHSTDENCY. 


1. A. Sa:skakiaii j:. a. rKUsij)HAr, Hindu Sabha, 
Madras. —Freedom to marry giHs and widows at any age is not 
denied now, and was not denied at any time, and the agitators 
are not just and oven honest hi interfering with those who do 
not religiously, or socially, approve of that freedom. 

2. K. Kri.suxaswamv Rao, Chief Justice, Tkavan- 

coRE.—The existence of the evils of infant-marriage and 
enforced widowhood......cannot be denied. 

In countries where marriage is a matter of contract, and 
tho bride has the right of choosing her own partner in pleasure 
and in sorrow, there will bo no necessity for placing any res¬ 
triction on the right to marry, but in India tho protection of 
the interests of minor girls who are often victims of the caprice 
and sometimes of tho avarice of their guardians, renders it 
necessary that some restriction must be imposed. 

The piactieo of marrying boys to girls older than them¬ 
selves scorns to be confined to a very small section of low 
classes, in certain districts, among wliom marriage after 
puberty is not prohibited. Marriage of girls being compulsory 
and the difficulties of procuring husbands of proper age of the 
same caste as that of the girl, seem to bo the sole reason of the 
existing practice. 

3. H. H. Rama Vakma, Maharajah OF Travancore.— 
I do not for a moment doubt that tho majority of those 
sensible men now consulted, will express their decided opinion 
against these horrible causes of much misery and ‘ biting af¬ 
flictions’, to their poor sisters and daughters. 
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4. C. E/AMOiiandea Aiyar, Sub Judge, Madlha.— From 
my experience of 23 years of several districts in this Presidency, 
I am in a position to assure the Government tliat in spite of 
liberal education, and a painful consciousness on the part 
of tho educated men of the evils of all sorts arising from 
it, infant marriage has become mor e numerous than ever, and X 
should say it has become the mania of tlic people at large. Fven 
graduates of the University and educated men generally have 
been disposing of their infant girls of two or three years by 
marriage, simply from an apprehension that they could scarcely 
get rich boys or sons of rich men at a future time. 

The fashion of the day is that infant girls of rich men 
arc forced upon the sons of rich men with dowry of 
great value, and that, in a competition of this kind the 
boy’s parents choose the infant who brings them the largest 
sum as dowry. That a reform in this direction is certainly 
needed, has been admitted on all hands; but nothing can bo 
done and will be done by tho Hindus, if they be left to them¬ 
selves, even for a century to come. A few of the educated 
Hindus no doubt take real interest in efifocting a reform in this 
matter, but their exertion is not enough to override the power¬ 
ful opposition of the masses under the influence of their priests. 
To substantiate my assertion, I would respectfully ask the 
Grovernment if there is today any graduate or educated man who 
as a father of infant girls has not got them married, while they 
were infants, or if there is any graduate or educated man who 
has had the moral courage of keeping his daughter unmarried 
till she had attained her puberty and then getting her married. 
No one will come forward to say that he has done so. 

To render a gift made by a Brahman valid, his wife should 
sprinkle water on the betel which her husband passes to the donee. 
During the performance of religious ceremonies his wife is 
required to stand by, touching him with a holy grass. During 
the performance of Yogam, a sacrifice of sheep, cow &c., one 
end of the husband’s cloth and one end of the wife’s cloth are 
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knit together, and they both move together wherever and on 
whatever purpose they may move. For all these purposes 
a betrothed infant girl is considered unqualified, till she attains 
her puberty, and her marriage is actually consummated. 

If we go today to a college in any district we can hardly 
find unmarried Brahman boys of 12 or 13 years.. 

The belief that a girl attaining puberty before betrothal 

or marriage loses her caste.has no legal basis. To 

show that it is so, I have to refer to the community of Nam- 
budri Brahmans of the West coast, among whom infant 

marriage is rare, and I should say never takes place... 

In any illom or house of a Nambudri having such unmarried 
girls, the Patter Brahmans of Pal Ghat, as well as their 
brethren of the East coast, sit in a line with the Namhudris 
and take meals which are prepared by such girls. 

A majority of boys (in colleges and schools) are Brah¬ 
mans, and infant marriage is greatly among them, and to a 
fearful extent, and this vice has boon copied by other caste 
people who try to imitate them in every respect, 

5. 0. Sobbaeava Aiyar, b.a., b r.,, Third Judge, Appel¬ 
late Court, Ernacollum. —Referring to the census statistics of 
1881, it will be found, on a comparison of figures, that the 
custom of early marriage is prevalent specially among the 
Brahmans, To quote from the census report, “some are married 
before seven and nearly all are married before 10.” The figures 
suggest that between 6 and 7 is the average age of mar¬ 
riage for females among Brahmans, This has the na¬ 
tural result of a high percentage of widows, and we find 

that nearly l/3rd of the Brahman women arc widows.Out 

of a total of 80,000 widows under twenty, 60,000 belong to the 
Brahman caste, and 20,000 only to other castes. 

Early marriages, brought about under the discriminating 
and fostering care of Hindu parents, have not failed to lead 
to happy unions, securing to the married couples social and 
domestic felicity.. ....I have heard from my European 
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friends that, even in England and other civilized countries^ 
where freedom of choice and liberty of action are enjoyed in 
the highest degree by the contracting parties, marriage is a 
lottery in which more blanks are drawn than prizes. 

6. S. SniiBRAMANIA AiYAK, VaKIL, HiGH OotJRT.—To be 
brief, Mr. Malabari has not exaggerated the evil effects of 
the pernicious practice of marrying boys and girls before they 
attain proper age, now obtaining among a largo section of 
the Hindu community. The most orthodox cannot deny that the 
evil is a roai evil having a most degenerating influence on the 
social, moral, intellectual, and physical well-being of society. It 
is however gratifying to find, that there is a strong reaction 
in the minds of the educated classes in this matter, and the 
percentage of such marriages is on the decrease. 

7. Chentsal Rao, Superintenoent oe Stationery.— 
According to custom which is regarded, I think, erroneously, 
as the law, every girl has to be married before she atttains her 
puberty, and if she is not so married she loses her caste. Girls in 
this country usually attain puberty at 12 or 13, and sometimea 
even so early as 11, so that the latest period up to which a 

girl can be safely kept unmarried is 10......... 

In my humble opinion it is far better that a boy of 16 or 17 
marries a girl of 8 or 9, than that a youth of 21 or 22 years 
marries a girl of 9 or 10. 

As regards marriages of infant girls with old men, I cer¬ 
tainly think it is a matter in which Government can interfere, 
without provoking the slightest suspicion in the minds of 
intelligent natives. I have known cases in which girls of 
8 or 9 years have been given in marriage, for the sake of money, 
to men of 60 years, but such cases are so very few that the 
interference of Government is hardly called for. If Government 
is to interfere at all, it must be by legislating that such mar¬ 
riages are illegal. 

In this part of the country, there are but very few cases 
in which older girls are married to younger men, and the 
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matter hardly calls for legislation. I hare heard of Such 
marriages among the Goundens of Coimbature. 

8. M. TlLLAtNXAYAGAM PiLLAI, DePUTY CoLLECTOK, Ma- 
ouRA.—Infant marriage is largely practised mote among the 
Brahmans than other castes. Komattis and high caste Velklas 
have followed this example of the Brahmans. Early marriage is 
however almost unknown to the low caste Sndras, among whom 
remarriage of widows is also permitted... 

When 9 per cent is the average of wldow.s in the Euro¬ 
pean countries, 21 is the percentage obtaining in India, and 
31 the percentage among the Brahmans... 

Instances are not wanting where young men have been 
spoiled by early marriage. Many have given up their studies, 
unable to find time for the same, having been burdened with 
the cares of conjugal life. They lose their spirits, and are 
bound down to their houses, and in fact become less useful to 
society than they w'ould otherwise be. Early marriage is 
therefore an obstruction to the progress of society. I have 
heard a highly talented candidate for the University examina¬ 
tion tell his friends that, ho would have answered some of the 
questions better had he not been anxious about the condition of 
his sick child. If this is the case even with grown up men 
a raw youth married early and blessed with children, must 
feel worse under the circumstances. Besides, early marriage 
affects the general health of the married couple, and their 
progeny, and the result is, we have a weak and imbecile nation- 

A man approaching the grave can easily secure a girl of 
9 or 10 years for his partner, provided he makes up his mind 
to pay a handsome price for the creature. A leper can in the 
same way easily secure the hand of a fair maid for monej^ 

9 T. PattabhirAm, Head Seri butadar, Trichinopoly 
C oLLECTORATE, —Among all castes of Hindus other than 
Brahmans and Komattis, infant marriages are rare and ex¬ 
ceptional and not the rule. 
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The Brahmaua bear the percentage of 4‘94 to the whole 
population of India aa detailed in the margin. 

CenBue lioport voi. I p. 30 B. fjjjQ Brahman female population for 

whole of India is 6,606,000 ; of this 
Bengal ,.. 60 t JJI percent or 2,047,860, are widows, and 

3jU'83 21| per cent or 1,436,805 arc unmarried. 

i-H 

Thus both unmarried and widowed females of the Brahman 
class come up to 52f per cent of the female Brahman popu¬ 
lation, while in Europe the single and widowed females come 
up to 67 per cent of the total female population there, or 144 
par cent more (Census Eeport p. 94 Vol. I.) 

SECTION II. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

10. Mauii’ATeam RuruAM, o.i.e. PiUNCirAi,, Traininc; 

College, Aiimeuauau. —Now and then wo sec an infant girl 
married to a rich old man, for the sake of his money, and, in some 
castes, especially the Patidar caste iu the Ahmedabad and Kaira 
Collectorates, and the Anavala Desai caste in the Surat Collecto- 
rate and Graekwad territory in Southern Gujarat, a boy of 6 or 8 
is frequently married to a girl of 12 or 16, though, seldom, I bo. 
lieve, from any wicked designs. Generally such marriages are 
contracted from family pride. In other castes disparity of age also 
prevails to a more or less extent. Bridgrooms are several years 
younger than their brides. Little girls are sometimes married 
to old men also. 

The harm done by the custom of infant marriage is really 
great, and Mr. Malabari has not at all overstated the mischief 
arising from it. 

11. Nanoshankar, Assistant Joint Administrator, 
Rajtipla. —The baneful effects of early and ill assorted mar¬ 
riages, are in some cases felt and acknowledged even by the 
uneducated mass of Hindus; but so powerful is the hold which 
the doctrine of fatalism or predestination has on their minds that, 
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unfortunate marriages are regarded rather as the inevitable 
decrees of fate, than the result of thfair own folly or indiscretion. 

The custom is almost unknown among the aborigines of 
G ujrat; and among the upper class of Rajputs, the anxiety 
evinced by the parents to secure husbands for their 
daughters of a class higher and nobler than themselves, operates 
in some cases as a chock upon this practice. Marrigeable 
girls among some sections of the Shravak Community, and 
a few sub-divisions of Brahmans, are regarded as marketable 
commodities, whoso value rises with age. Girls 13 or 14 years 
of age are, when they are with their parents, regarded as a 
^‘bundle of snakes,” whose presence is attended with more or 
less risk, and hence their eagerness to keep them with their 
husbands, before their passions are developed . 

So long as the Hindus consider it an act of merit or 
honour to give away their daughter’s in marriage before they 
arrive at the age of puberty, so long as they are anxious 
to consuvr'.matc marriage before their constitution is developed, 
so long as they arc solicitous of marrying their sons in boy¬ 
hood, and of taking part in the frolics and festivities attending 
the marriage of their sons and daughters, during the pre¬ 
carious terms of the lives of themselves or other aged 
members of their families, and so long as parents are eager 
to make money out of the marriages of their daughters, it is 
almost impossible to devise measures calculated to discourage 
child-marriages or ill-assorted unions, without offending the 
moral susceptibilities of the orthodox portion of the Hindu 
community. 

Prolonged virginity among Hindu females is not visited 
with excommuiiicatioa. 

12. Lalluhhai Nandlai., NATr\ e Assistant to the 
CoMMissioNEK, Noktiiern DIVISION. —There is no such 
thing as marrying two infants together except on very 

rare occasions . 

Among the higher caste people, girls are generally married from 





between tlie age of 7 to 10, the bridegroom being a little 
older. It is among the people of the middle caste, that infant 
betrothal is carried on to a certain extent. 

13. Gubshid.U'A ViRnASABA, Deputy Collector, Bet.- 
GAUM, (a uingayat.)— Ffom my knowledge which extends only 
to the Southern Division, I find that infant marriages are of rare 
occurence now-a-days, and that child marriages too are becom¬ 
ing scarce, as paople have begun to understand that such mar¬ 
riages end in unhappiness. By child marriage I mean marriage 
celebrated before a female child is 11 years old. In India owing 
to climatic causes wo have precocious maturity and precocious 
old age, while this is not the case in Europe and other cold coun¬ 
tries. A female child generally arrives at puberty at the age of 
12, and a girl arriving at the age of 12 cannot be called in this 
country a child, but she is at this age a young woman. 

It may be noted here that, however early the marriage 
may take place, consummation, as a rule, never takes place 
before the girl arrives at maturity, and that the husband of 
the girl is always older than tho girl by some years. Moreover 
child marriages do not afiect those classes in which widow 
marriages arc allowed. 

14. Narayen Bhikaji, Dkcutv Coi.t.ector, Nasix.— 
I am fully acquainted with the customs obtaining in the 

Dcccan and Carnatic. ^Marriages.of big grown 

np girls of 12 to 15 years of age, betrothed to boy.s of 8 to 10 
do not occur therein. An elderly woman is considered in the 
light of a mothci', and therefore the boy’s age always exceed.s 
that of the girl by 3 to 6 years In very rare cases it is equal, 
but in no case less than that of the girl, in the Dcccan and tlio 
Southern Mahrutta country. 

While employed in tlie Ahracdabad District, I had a 
Magisterial case before me in which a big grown up Kunbi 
girl having been betrothed to a small boy, he was poisoned by 
the friend of the girl when she arrived at maturity. Cases of 
this kind occur sometimes in Gujrat, but not in the Deccan and 
Karnatic. 
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15. K. C. BEDAr.KAK B. DEin i Y Registrah, High 
Court. —Mr. Malabari’s complaint against tbo [)arcnts of boys 
of tender age married to elder girls, is a gi ataitous slander upon 
Hindu society. Such marriages, so far as I know, are more 
common in the section of the caste of the Surat Anavlas 
called Desais. With this community T am well acquainted, and 
I assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is not guilty 
of the criminal arrangement insinuated by Mr. Malbari. 
Rare instances of misconduct maybe found among Desais, but 
they will also be found elsewhere. 

16. Trimaurao Venkatesh, Inamdar at Dharwak,— 
It is true that infant marriages have already ruined Indian 
society to a very great extent, and unless put a stop to, will 
do more harm. 

Boys and girls, under the age of 10 years, have no idea of 
what marriage means, and what its consequences will bo, and do 
not express any wish to he married. They only know that they 
are well-dressed, and fed, and led through several processions of 
music, dances of dancing girls, firc-wdrks &e., and that they 
are married. It is the parents, and specially the mothers, 
sisters and other female raembots of the infant brides and 
bridegroom.s, that really wish their infant children were marri¬ 
ed, not so much for tho purpose of getting them married, but 
more for the sake of enjoying the fun and pleasure of going 
through the ceremonies attendant upon tho marriages. 

Infant marriogc.s take place mostly among tho rich, and 
not to that extent among tho poorer classes. 

17. Vknayek Yasuobv. —According to iny information, 
ihcro is now a considerable decrease in tho nuinbcr of infant 
7Tiarriagos compared with j)ast years. 

18. Harirarsat) Santokram, Dksat ok Biiaa nagar.— 
What actually takes place iu most cases in Gujrat and Kathia¬ 
war, is that the parents of the brides select a suitable person, and 
go through the ceremony of Veshval or betrothal. Tho actual 
marriage is usually deferred to a future date convenient to both 
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the parties. It often happens that in the meantime the brides 
and the bridegrooms grow up. If however they have not come 
of age, the actual consummation is put tiS a few months or years 
as circumstances require, and when the time is ripe, the cere¬ 
mony of Ana Valva is performed, and from that time the pair 
live as man and wife.. . 

In the Maharashtra and northern Canara, which form 
the other part of the Bombay Presidency, marriages are cele¬ 
brated early, but the day of consummation is put ofi sometimes 
one, two, and even four years, to allow tho pair to attain 
maturity. Their physique therefore remains unimpaired, and 
they are able to maintain their traditionary repute for activity 
and political agitation. 

19. Hruniciiojso S.vdasivji H-ite a.m.i.c.e. —Early 
marriage is undoubtedly a great social evil in the native 
community. It tends to the physical deterioration of the 
race, to retard intellectual progress, to sap the foundation 
of mental and moral energies, to check the spirit of travel 
in foreign lands, and eutorprise, to bring about ill-matched 
alliances, to produce evils of over-population, to burden one 
too early with tho cares and rosponsibilities of a family, and 
in cases of girls to enforced widowhood. 

20. Biiaskakuao Baekrisjia'.ui Pit.vle and Nana Mo- 
koba. —Wo beg to observe that in the higher castes of the 
Hindu community only, tho system of early marriages and 
that of widow celibacy exists. 

In this indigent country, the practice of living together 
under one roof and under one head, is a great boon to Hindus, 
and early marriages (not infant marriages) considerably 
contribute towards attaining this end, 

A woman introduced into the family at tho age of about 
twenty, will not easily yield to the orders, wishes, whims 
and caprices of tho old ladies of the family. She will 
have no sympathy for them, nor will they have any for 
her, while a young girl at the age of 12 or so, introduced 
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into the family will soon be attached to it. Sympathy for each 
other will reciprocally bo generated in both. On the other hand? 
in the case of a woman, the chances of a rupture are imminent. 
This will entail dismemberment of the family and of the 
family estate. 

21. Bhawoo Mansakam, N vik, Pooxa. —The custom of 
early marriages is gradually dying out of itself. 

22. Pkkmchand Rovcii vxn.—A Hindu girl while she 

is but eight or ton, is joined to a boy who is equally ignor¬ 
ant of the world. Even in his minority he heeomes a 
father. We arc eyewitnesses to innumerable instances of 
sickly children, with poverty staring in the face of their 
parents.lam aware of many instances of pro¬ 

mising youths, leaving off their student life, and ready to 
ho employed on any insignificant post. The reason is obvious, 
• The boy not having means to command a liberal purse for the 

maintenance of conjugal feliciy, is driven to suffer any kind 
of humiliation to be able to earn something. It is tlien that, in 
the eyes of his relations, he is regardoil as a man of the world. 
As time passes, he becomes the head of his family. He is 
thus ushered into the world at un unnatural age. Mr. Mala- 
hari’s picture of the state of a Hindu bridegroom is in fact no 
exaggeration. The area of my experience may be limited, 
but so far as Gujrat communities arc concerned, I can distinct¬ 
ly point to instances of men dying under the pressure of such 
suffering. 

23. Yeeec:iiandDh‘chani), —As regards Infant Marriage 
this practice has been in existence in India for ages in all sects, 

including Parsis and Mahomadans.The principal obstacle 

in the way of the suppression of such practice is the caste 
system among Hindus, w’hich divides the community into innu¬ 
merable ramifications, each in a tangent of its own, and which 
seriously contracts the area of selection, the more so as inter¬ 
marriage among blood relations is prohibited with a few 
exceptions. 
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24. M AHAHKo WAstiBEo BoiivE, PooNA. -The system of 

early or infant marriage no doubt leads to painful results. 

Such marriages do take place in some of the higher classes of 
Hindu Society even up to this day ; but as compared with 
the nuTnbor of such cases 30 years back, they are now 
comparatively loss, and the tendency of the general public 
is much opposed to them. 

Instances of another form of objectionable marriages viz. 
of a girl 12 to 15 years old with a boy of 8 to 10, arc rare 
occurrences in the Deccan and Southern parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, 

25. Karsatcuas VArAitD as.- -■•Being a member of a com¬ 
munity, in which both the above evil customs arc in vogue, I am 
really so much horror-struck at the disastrous results thereof, 
that I am almost inclined to suggest to Government to lose no 
time in suppressing these long existing evils, which have been 
the source of detriment to social and domestic happiness, and 
physical deterioration of my country men, by the powerful aid 

of law.But I am prevented from doing so by the fact 

that, under the present circumstances, legal measures in such 
matters will prove a source of terror and tyranny among the poor 
and ignorant classes. I therefore cordially approve of the 
remedies proposed by Mr. Malabari. 

26. Diwax BAuuniR ManibhAi Jusbiiai, (Diwax ok 
CuTcn )—There is no doubt that the evils pointed out by Mr. 

Malabari do exist...It may, I think, be safely assumed 

that the educated Hindus, as a class, regard the custom of 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood as baneful, and that 
the necessity of adopting some remedial measures in that 
connection, is fully recognized. 

In the Kurdva Kanbi caste marriages take place at an 
interval of 13 years, the custom being based on a supposed 
oracle of the goddess. Amongst some other castes, it has been 
customary to celebrate marriages at ceilain intervals, with a 
riew to ensure a saving of expenditure connected with caste 
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feasts. Some castes again are very limited in extent, and, in some, 
the number of girls is extremely small. Moreover Hindu parents 
generally do not keep their daughters unmarried beyond 12 
years, and education has as yet made so little progress that 
in the struggle which the proposed restriction must give rise 
to, between marriage on one side and higher education on the 
other, the former will in most cases he preferred to the latter. 

27. VuRJEEVANDAS Madiiawdass.— Marriages of boys 
and girls under the age of puberty, prevail undoubtedly to 
some extent in this country ; but I do not believe that 
generally speaking they are productive of discord between 
man and wife, after they come to live together, to a much 
greater extent than would be the case if the marriages occurred 
at a later period in life. 

28. M. G. Banade, Poona. —I had good reason to hope 

that as the result of several meetings held here, a sort of 
general agreement would be arriv^ed at, among the leaders of 
native public opinion who were consulted on the subject. So far 
as the proposal to push on the ago limits for boys especially^ 
and also for girls is concerned, I am glad to see that such 
an agreement has been arrived at. 

There can be no doubt that the evils complained of, are 
not so general nor so great as at first sight tlicy appear to be, 
nor can it bo said that there is no other side to the question. At 
the same time the statistical argument may bo pushed too far, 
and may serve to blind, when it is intended to enlighten, the 
vision. Granted that the evils of “Infant Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood ’* affect a much smaller number of individuals, 
and affect them less rigorously, than Mr. Malabari is inclined 
to admit, it does not follow that this circumstance in any way 
diminishes the gravity of the evil as far as it is admitted to 
exist, or lessen the responsibility of timely and sedative action 
on the part of those who are called upon to lead social move* 
ments in these matters. 

After making all allowances, it cannot be denied that 
Hindu society contrasts very unfavorably with all other civilized 
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races, in botli the points noticed so prominently by Mr. Mala* 
bari. It is also not denied that early marriage leads to early 
consummation, and thence to the physical deterioration of the 
race, that it sits as a heavy weight on our rising generation, 
enchains their aspirations, denies them the romance and free¬ 
dom of youth, cools their love of study, checks enterprise, 
and generally dwarfs their growth, and fills the country with 
pauperism, bred of ovcr-populatiou by weaklings and sickly 
people, and lastly that it leads in many cases to all the horrors 
of early widowhood. All admit that in both these respects 
reform is desirable. How to achieve it, may be open to question, 
but the fact itself cannot be denied, and is not denied, even by 
those who take the extreme view, that some remedial action is 
nossible or desirable. With those who are so wedded to the 
existing arrangements as to maintain that they are the beet 
possible that can be conceived, it is useless to argue, for they 
ignore history, they ignore their best traditions, they ignore 
the dictates of their most solemn religious texts, they violate 
their natural conscience, and their sense of the fitness of things. 
They ignore history, traditions, and religious texts, because 
they know full well that the existing arrangements are later 

corruptions....Those people violate their natural conscience 

and their sense of the fitness of things because, while they mum¬ 
ble the old rites and pronounce the old declarations, they virtu¬ 
ally trample them under foot,and while the men reserve to them¬ 
selves all manner of freedom, no such measure of liberty is 
allowed to the poor women, even when widowed in childhood. 
These men virtually place themselves out of court in these dis¬ 
cussions,and although they are strong in numbers and prejudices ^ 
their number will not avail them, and their prejudices are not 
entitled to much sympathy. 

29. Venkat Kasgo Katti. —I and my brother were 
joined at the age of 12 by our father, who was a Shastri, 
to girls who had yet to complete their 7th year. This 
was the type of marriage in those days, (i.e. 40 years 
ago); a girl was scarcely allowed to complete her 8th year 
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without being married. An unmarried IJrahmin girl of 10 was 
then looked on as a shame to her parents, who always tried 
to conceal her age. This state of things no longer exists- 
In most of the present marriages the age of the bride is from 

8 to 10, and that of the bridegroom from 13 to 15 . 

I have a son who will complete his IGth year in September 
next; he is yet to be married and I have selected for him a 
girl of 12, (the daughter of a Shastri) with his approval 

.I am told however that infant marriages are much 

in vogue in Gujrat. 

30. Rao Bahadur Bholajjatil Sarabhai. —There s 
an association here the members of which have taken a 
pledge not to marry their sons before the age of 16, or if 
they are to bo married before that period, to see that their 
brides are 5 years younger than they. But on account of 
difficulties thrown in its way by caste, the association has not 
been able to fix any age for girls. 

It is admitted by all enlightened Hindus that oarlj’ mar¬ 
riages and unequal matches are mischievous. They believe 
that early union leads to the production of unhealthy families, 
and ultimately to tho moral and intcllcctuald eterioration of 
the whole race. 

31. Sakharam Aejun. —Infant marriages as such having 

reached their crisis are happily now on the wane.I am 

aware that Gujrat and parts of the mofu.ssil, far too much 
removed from the beneficial influences of western culture, 
occasionally indulge in the suicidal and demoralising luxury 
of infant marriages; but this very fact rather proves the 

exception than the rule.We have therefore to deal 

not so much with infant marriages as with early mar¬ 
riages.....The baneful efiects of early consummation 

have been so patent and far reaching that, men who would 
not budge an inch of their orthodoxy in other matters, now 
willingly defer the consummation of marriage in the case of 
their children to a pretty long period. 
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32. S. H. Ohiplomkak. —Mr, Malabari appears to be 
under the impression that, the system of infant marriage prevails 
very largely amongst the Brahmins especially, whereas the 
truth is that the system is least prevalent amongst the Brahmins, 
as compared with the non-Brahminical sections of the Hindu 
community. The system in question is also not confined to the 
Hindu community only, but is more or less prevalent among t he 
Mahomadans and other native communities, even Barsis not 
excepted. 

As a general rule no Hindu girl is married before she has 
entered upon her 8th year, and nothing can therefore be more 
incorrect than to describe all these marriages as infant marriages. 
T may even add, that, except in Gujrat and the adjoining Native 
States, infant marriages in the proper and literal sense of that 
term, are almost unknown. And even there, this system is 
principally confined to one section of the Hindu community viz. 
the Kadwa Kanbis, among whom the marriage season comes 

once in a period of 10 or 12 years.The larger and more 

predominant caste almost invariably sets the fashion, and thus 
the contagion spreads. The extent of the evil, for I yield to 
none in regarding it as an evil all the same, is very limited, 
and so we must not allow our minds to be carried away by any 
exaggerated notions on the subject. 

During the lust 20 years, a good deal has been efiected in 
the direction of discotiiitoiiaacing early marriages, so much so 
that, as justly observed by the learned writer of the Buroda 
Census Report, the average marriage ago for girls among tho 
Hindus is now between 10 and 11, whereas only 20 years 

since it was quite difierent.During the next 10 or 

20 years we shall see a still greater change in the same direction, 
if the Hindu mind, which is very conservative, and impatient, 
nay suspicious, of all external influence, does not undergo any 
revulsion of feeling in consequence of any outside pressure, 

however benevolent in itself.... .. I fully agree with Mr. 

Secretary Mackenzie in the sound advice he has given to Mr. 
Malabari, who would do well to re-read and specially study the 
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Chapter on ypuiu in the second Volume of Buckle’s History 

of civilization in England. 

In conclusion I have only to add that, this system of early 
raarriaues, which is now prevalent among the Hindus, is an 
institution of only modern growth. It originated with the 
last years of flic Peishwa dynasty, and received abnormal 
development in the early years of British admini.stration, so 
far at least as this part of the country is concorned. Soon after 
the e.stablishmeut of schools and colleges, and immediately after 
the clo.^o of the mutiny of 1857, the early pioneers of social 
reform directed their attention to tliis among other subjects, 
and they and their successors have been silently working in the 
proper direction, with considerable success thus far, and with 
the prospect of a still greater .sucec-ss in the immediate future. 
In this Presidency the average maridage ago for Hindu 
girls is betwoou 10 and 12, or to be more accurate about 10 
certainly. Now let us sec if this average ago at which marri¬ 
ages take place, not only in tlie Presidency, but as a general 
rule in all parts of India, can in any sense be said to be very 
backward, when compared with the minimum marriageable age 
which is fixed by the Eiiglisli law, and whicli is considered by 
that law to bo sufticiaiitly higii for giving legal validity to the 
consent of the coiitractiug parlies. Tlie following extract 
speaks for itself. “ The next disability is want of age. This is 
sufficient to render voidable other contracts, on account of the 
imbecility of judgment in the infant who contracts ; a foHiori, 
therefore it ought to avoid this the most important contract of 
any. Tlierefore, if a boy under 14, or a girl under 12 years of 
age, marric.s, their marriage is only inchoate and imperfect, 
and wiieu L'ithcr of them corao.s to the age of consent aforesaid, 
they may disugroe, and declare the marriage void, without any 
divorce or .sentence in a court. This is founded in the Civil law. 
But the Canon law paid a greater regard to the constitution than 
the ago of the parties; for if tliey were hahi/rs ml matrimoniuni 
it was a good marriage, whatever their age might be, and in 

our law it is so fur a marriage that, if at the age of consent the 
■•7 
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contracting parties agree to continue together, they need not 
bo married again ” ( Broom’s Commentaries on the Law of 
England Vol. I. page 52fi) 

The follouing figures are quoted from the last Census 
Report hy this Qenihmnn. 
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Boys. 

llisne. 

GU.JEK.\Tni. 
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287,261 ... 
106,067 ... 

.. Uiulov 10 years single... 

... 10 to 14 „ „ ... 

... 250,113 

47,833 

.393,328 ... 

. 'Total of Single . 

297,946 

17,.587 ... 

...Under 10 years married... 

36,582 

41,458 ... 

... 10 to 14 „ . 

65,812 

740 ... 

...Tinder 10 „ widowed... 

1,145 
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... 10 to 11 
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... 105,971 

454,,593 ... 

... G'r.ind 'Potal under 1.5 years ... 

403,917 

14 per cent, ... 

...Proportion of married to Total,,. 
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Boys 

KONKAN. 

Girls, 

318,848 ... 
105,337 ... 

...Under 10 years sini'lo... 

... 10 to 14 „ 

293,769 
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424,185 ... 
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IIECCAX. 


043,291 ... 
250,678 ... 
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286,357 ... 
147,185 ... 
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Boys. 

SIND. 

Girls. 

47.702 ... 
16,442 ... 

...Under 10 years single... 

... 10 to 14 „ ,, ... 

42,189 

7,661 

64,141 ... 

. Total of Single . 

... 4.9,841 

328 ... 
1,628 ... 

3 ... 

26 ... 
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... 4,067 
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70 
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78 
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... 

(>53,315 ... 
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... 10 to 14 „ „ 
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2,089 ... 
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... 5,330 
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...Total of married and widowed... 
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2,482,159 ... 

... Grand Total under 15 years ... 
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8 pcj-eeiifc. 

...Proportion of married to Total... 

... 26 per cent. 
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33. Rao Sahib Vibhram Ramjer Ghollay. —^Female 
■children from 7 to 16 years old are commonly married. The 
^irls of high caste Marathas called Maratha proper, remain un¬ 
married in very many instances till 20 or more years. The Brah¬ 
mins are bound so to speak, to get their girls married before 
they arrive at the age of puberty, that is about their 12th year, 
but some girls above that age are to be found unmarried amongst 
Brahmins also. The average ages at which boys and girls are 
married amongst us varry from 16 to 20 years in the case of 
the former, and from 10 to 12 in the case of the latter. 

34. R. G. Bhandarkar, Professor of Sanakrit, Deccax 

■College. —^Why should we suppose the child marriages, that 
do take place in Hindu society, to be ill sorted. The parents 
of ,the bridegroom and the bride belong to the same caste and 
same social condition, and from child-hood the girl and the 
boy are brought up in the belief that, they are destined to 
be wife and husband, and that their mutual relation is as much 
the work of nature, and conseijueatly inviolable, as the relation 
between brother and sister, or parents and children. This 
belief enters into the formation of their character, and they 
grow up as wife and husband, and consequently become 
adapted to each other. Oases of child marriage proving ill sorted 
afterwards, are therefore extremely rare, and deserve no consi¬ 
deration.The earliest age at which a boy begins to live 

as husband is 18 or 17, and the girl as wife is 14 or 13, and 
ordinarily I believe it is higher. It is however extremely rare 
that a girl begins to bear children before she is 16. 

Overpopulation is another evil efiect attributed to early 
marriage; but I believe if we compare an average case of this 
with a similar one of late marriage, wo shall not find the 
fecundity of the former to be greater. 

Though, therefore, I cannot agree with Mr. Malabari in 
attributing such woeful results to child marriage, I do think 
that the custom is productive of evil. A young man is too 
early burdened with the cares and responsibility of a family. 
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and even when hie parents, being alive, relieve him of the 
burden, the excitement and diversion of thought inseparable 
from a married life, render a single minded devotion to studies 
and to the improvement of the mind all but impossible. Tht; 
result is worse in the case of girls. The merest elementary 
education is all that can be given to them, under the present 
circumstaces. Their being married when they are 8 or 9 years 
old, increases also the chance of their becoming child-widows. 
And I believe that if a young man and a young woman begin 
to live as husband and wife in all cases when they are 21 or 22 
and 16 or 17 respectively, the total physical eflect will bo 
better than at present. But I would not avoid the evil, and 
secure the good, by a legislative measure. 

85. GAVRISU-iXK'VH UnEYSH.ANK,\.R, (BuAVNAGAR).— As 

far as my knowledg extends, infant marriages are not common 
among the bulk of the Hindu population, but are confined 
chiefly to a few among the upper classes, such as Brahmins 
Kshatrayas and Wauias. The prohibition against the remarri¬ 
age of widows also operates among nearly the same classes, 
as well as the more respectable of the Rajputs, Grassias, and 
Batidars. 

I consider 11 years for girls and 15 to 17 for boys to be 
fairly good marriageable ages for the two sexes, in a tropical 
country like India. 

86. Nagtxuas Tulsidas.— ^Wheu there are too many 
sub-divisions of castess, with strict injunctions against inter¬ 
marriage outside the sub-division, it is natural that parents 
become anxious to secure for their sons and daughters suitable 
wives and husbands, as soon as possible. This has been carried 
to such an absurd extreme, that in Gujrat and Kathiawar, 
infants a few months old are manned in some castes, 
where marriages are allowed to be celebrated at certain 
long intervals. In these castes, even unborn children 
are married. This is managed thus. When two women are in 
the family way, to whose children’s marriage there is no bin- 
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drance on account of consanguinity &c., they agree, with their 
husbands' consent, that if the issue of one is a male child and 
that of the other a girl, the two unborn children are to be re- 
garded as married. With this understanding, the two mothers' 
go through the ceremony with balls of flowers in their laps. 
If the issue of both is male or female, the ceremony goes for 
nothing. Such is the absurd extreme to which the system 
of infant marriages is carried on. However there is this to 
atone for it, that remarriages are open to females as well as 
males in these castes...,. 

The evil (Infant marriage) exists not only among the Hindus 
but also among the Mahomedans, and even among the Parsis, 
and to some extent among the uneducated classes. The hot 
climate has also to answer for the evil to some extent. 

37. P.\XDUu.vx<; Baliuhadra. —With regard to infant- 
marriages, there cannot be two opinions that they are baneful 
in the extreme. They sap the foundation of all physical, in¬ 
tellectual, and moral growth. They enfeeble the individual They 
degenerate the community. They impoverish the country. But 
strongly as I would condemn the practice of infant marriageSf 
the question is whether such marriages are at all frequent or 
common at the present day...So far as my ex¬ 

perience goes, I think that the practice has become almost 

obsolete.The married couple do not cohabit till 

they attain the ago of puberty. In the Prabhu caste, to which 
I belong, infant marriages are very rare indeed. Within the 
last decade I have not seen or heard of any. 

Most parents find it difficult to secure suitable husbands 
for their daughters, unless they promise and can afford to pay 
a good round sum of money (seldom below Rs. 1,000) to the 
intended bridegroom or his parents. It is now become almost 
a fashion for one side to demand, and for the other to submit 
to this payment, as a condition pi'ecedent to marriage. The 
result is, children of poor parents who cannot pay the heavy 
price, gi'ow up to a mature age, without the chance of marriage. 
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38. Lakhmidas Khimji. —The picture of evil and disas. 
trous consequences of infant marriage and enforced widowhood 
drawn by Mr. Malabari in bis paper is, in my opinion, true in 
all its sense, and not at all imaginary, and the evil consequences 
from these long continued practices among the Hindus are 
even moi'c than what Mi'. Malabari has described. 

30. Lat.shankar Umiasuankar. —Twelve years ago 
an anti-carly-marriage-association was formed at Ahmedabad, 
of which Mr. Arabalal Sakarlal Desai and ray.self were secre¬ 
taries. After a good deal of discussion, it was found tliat the 
greater evil was in marrying a boy in his infancy, and that 
the increase of age in the case of boys would, of itself, lead to 
improvement in the case of girls. Accordingly the following 
affirmation was fixed to be the qualification of a member, 

“1. That I shall not celebrate the marriage of my son 
before ho completes his IGth year, or that I shall seek for his 
wife a girl who is at least 5 years younger than hiinseK. 

2. That I shall try to delay my daughter’s marriage till 
as high an age as is not objectionable, according to the 
Shastras.” 

More than 200 persons from different castes and places 
in Gujrat became members. Monthly meetings were held, and 
tracts were issued. A few marriages took place under the 
rules, but several broke the pledge, saying their caste 
members in the association being few they were unable to 
follow the rules. After a few years, some of the 
energetic members left the place, and the progress be¬ 
came slow. The pamphlets wore discontinued, and the 
association is now only a name. The above experience showed 
the necessity of making an attempt with one entire caste. 
While at Sholapur, I found that in the Lingayct community, 
which consists of more than .5000 inhabitants of the place, and 
which though commercial, is very backward in education, 
marriages were taking place at an extremely young age, some¬ 
times while in cradles, and a good deal of useless expense was 
incurred on such occasions. J discussed the subject with the in- 
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telligent leaders of the community, and they adopted some 

rules .and got them sanctioned by the whole caste. lam 

glad to say that some of the rules have immediately come into 
force, and I hope all will be followed as occasion arises. 

In the Deccan, where there are not so many subdivisions 
among Brahmins as there are in Gujrat, the sphere of selection 
is wider and the evil is less. In Gujrat too the evil is not so much in 
the castes in which the brides are scarce. In families that are con¬ 
sidered ' Kulwan,’ and in castes where the number of girls is 
greater than that of boys, the evil is much spread. It therefore 
seems to me that leaders of castes should be persuaded to 
introduce the reform in their castes, by making rules according 
to their requirements. 

40. Chaturuhoo,! Moraiui. —Among the Aryan people 

marriages are celebrated between the 8th and 12th year. 

This is just. Some persons marry their daughters before the 
latter have completed their 0th year. But this is contrary 
both to the Shastraa and usage, because they cannot enjoy 
connubial happiness. 

41. Ram Shastri Diksiut Actk, ok Poona. —In the 
times of former governments, mandages of boys and girls were 
performed in the same way as they now are, but the people 
then possessed strong bodily constitutions and lived long. In 
those times, there existed the undivided family system, 
and only one member of a family had to look after the 
maintenance of the whole family, while the others led an 
easy and quiet sort of life. This state of things was possible, 
as in those times the people enjoyed landed hereditary income.s, 
but such not being the case now, one man cannot provide for 
the maintenance of the whole family. Families have thus been 
divided, and every man has now to bear the burden of main¬ 
taining his own family. To earn a livelihood, the chief resource 
now left to the people is ( government) service, which they can 
enter only after studying the English language and passing 
certain examinations. The trouble and anxiety consequent 
upon these, tells upon the constitution of the younger generation. 
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who thus become weak and subject to disease. This is th e 
cause of the people’s weakness, and infant marriages have 
nothing to do with it, because though infant marriages are now 
celebrated, the same are not consummated, until both the hus¬ 
band and the wife have attained the age of maturity. The 
difference between the ages of the two is also in many cases not 
inconsiderable. (Gangadhar Shastri gives the same opinion 
at page 165 of the Selections.) 

42. Manmohanj)as Dayaldas. —Girls in towns attain 
puberty, generally speaking, between the ages of 10 and 12, 
and those in the country between 15 and 18. As regards 
bearing children, nothing depends upon whether a woman 
has had natural or unnatural menstruation. It is our belief 
that a girl who has menstruated unnaturally will be a mother 
sooner (than one who has menstruated naturally), as is the 
case with a mango graft which is fed by various manures and 
chemicals. But it is an indisputable fact, that the fruit of 
such a graft never equals in quality a fruit that has been 
naturally borne by a tree. Looking rather minutely into the 
matter, it appears that, out of the children of the present gener¬ 
ation, hardly two per cent can be said to be a fine set of children. 
It is our belief that, every woman miscarries at least once or 
twice in the begining. It is past human belief that, the pro¬ 
geny proceeding from originally diseased wombs can ever be 
strong and healthy, since, according to medical science, un¬ 
natural menstruation is a disease. 

43. GANQAdHAE Shastri Datar OF PooNA. —When a 
girl is married in her childhood, the mind then being stable, her 
sense of respect towards her husband is strengthened by the 
advice of her elders, who tell her to look upon her husband as 
her god, and there thus remains no possibility of her character 
being afterwards spoilt. When marriages are, however, per¬ 
formed at a late age, the mind being unstable, it is possible the 
character may be spoilt. 

44. Pandit Narayen Kesow Vaidya. —Of late infant 

marriages have become a curse to the Hindus. 
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Among the higher classes of Hindus especially, girls arc 
married to boys sometimes in their teens, and to old men of 
50 or 55, 

45. Pandit Gcttulal. —The institution of child mar¬ 
riages, that is, marriages in which the hr id groom and the bride 
are children, and have not attained the marriageable age, is 
now prevalent in spite of its being opposed to the Shastras and 
to reason. 

46. Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh. —In some cases 
there are apparently no sub-divisions, but there are degrees in 
the caste positions of different members, and there is then on 
the part of parents a strong desire to marry their children, 
and particularly daughters, in the highest families available. 

.In some castes, marriages between members of the 

same gotra, or between persons otherwise within the prohibited 
circle of relationship, though prohibited by law, are recognized. 
The custom of marrying within prohibited degrees is of recent 
origin; such marriages are in my opionion of doubtful validity. 
Another practice equally repugnant to the notions of orthodox 
Hindus, which has arisen from the difficulty of getting a suffi¬ 
cient number of eligible girls, is the very abominable system of 
exchanges. The family of A can only get a bride for one of 
its bo 5 's from B’s family, on condition of A’s family giving one 
of its girls to a boy in B’s. In many oases, there is no bride to 
be got, unless there is a bride for exchange. This practice has 
gone so far that sometimes when the bride’s family has no 
present necessity for a girl, there are conditions made to the 
effect that the future female issue of the marrying girl should 
be at the disposal of the members of her parent’s family, for the 
purpose of procuring in exchange girls for boys that might be 
born in the family. In same castes no bride can be got ex¬ 
cept on condition of exchange. 

47. Honorable V. N. Mandlir. —'There is no enforced 
widowhood in India, at present. Nor is there any such a 
general early marriage system prevalent, as can be remedied by 
Government action, either executive or legislative. 
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If evidence is of any value, I could cite at least ten times 
more cases of happy unions in early life, some even beyond the 
dreams of such writers ( as Mr. Malabari). But I refrain. 
If a healthy mind in a healthy body may be accepted as good 
evidence, in order to judge of the results of such mrraied life, 
I could produce the evidence of scores of [families over at 
least 3 generations, producing men able to work at 50, 60 
and at ages yet higher Those who mourn in these days of 
diseased constitution, or weakened intellects, and perhaps of 

perverted morals.must seek the causes of such un- 

happy results in quarters other than those of these early 
married Hindus, who have been trained under proper family 
influences, 

48. His Higuxess tiiu Tii vkor Sahib of Horvi. —The 
evil consequences resulting both directly and indirectly from 

infant marriages, are very numerous and disastrous. 

Here in our part of the country where the evil is growing as 
any where else, the most galling of all the results is the 
growth of sickly generations, and the consequent early old age 
and grave. These marriages are a stumbling block in the way 
of study. Of late, I have noticed, with heartfelt regret, several 
instances, in wich infants that promised to turn out the bright¬ 
est jewels in their infancy, have had the edges of their intellect 
and energy blunted, by their being married to brides of equal 
age at an early age, when they were to find full scope and 
development, I think there are not, and cannot be, in these 
days of western civilisation, two opinions as to the enormity of 
this evil, and that it ought to be put a stop to. . 

An old man of 60 or 70 verging on the grave is married, 
and that too with impunity at present, to a tender girl of 10 or 
12, for sheer sake of money. 

What horror is this 1 

49. SiiANTARAM Narayen. —Statistics have been cited 
to shew that, the customs comploined against apply to a 
limited section of people. I should say to this, in the first 
place, that even if the evil is limited in extent, that is no reason 
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why it should be tolerated, merely because it does not prevail 
more largely. In the second place, it should be remembered 
that, in this country, the lower classes regulate their social 
procedure by the example of the higher classes. ‘Widow 
marriages being disallowed among the latter as sinful, the lower 
classes though excepted from the ban, intuitively as it were 
learn to look upon it with some prejudice, and in illustration of 
this, one could mention non-Brahmin communities, among 
whom widow marriage was allowed and prevailed formerly, but 
who, within living memory, declared themselves against the 

custom . 

I must further point out what has struck me all along in noti¬ 
cing the several comments made upon his (Mr. Malbari’s) paper 
that, none of his hostile critics has attempted to show that what 

he calls an evil is not an evil.This is a point which 

deserves special notice, as showing that, generally speaking, 
most agree or feel forced to agree, most, that is, of those who 
are enlightened, that infant marriage and enforced widowhood 

are evils. That they are.not only social but economic evils 

is the best argument that can be used to show that, the State 
has an interest in mitigating their influence, and in preventing 
their mischiefs, so far at least as that influence and those mis¬ 
chiefs tend to deteriorate the physical capacities and morality 

of the communities concerned, and breed.mischiefs of an 

economic nature. 

50. Jaswantsinc, Thakore Sahib of Limbdi. —The 
baneful consequences of infant marriages have begun to be 
felt, and other circumstances, such as the poverty of the people 
&c. are, though imperceptibly, helping the cause of reform by 
the difficulties thrown in the way of such marriages. 

SECTION III. BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


51. C. H. Tawney, Director of Public Instruction.— 
A large body of medical opinion was collected by the late re¬ 
former, Babu Seshub Chandra Sen, to the effect that that limit 







(i.e. of marriageable age,) should be 14 years, and it is now the law 
of the land. There seems to be no doubt that, if a Hindu omits to 
give his daughter in marriage before the age of puberty, he brings 
damnation upon 3 generations of ancestors. But there seems 
to be considerable uncertainty as to the definition of the period 
of puberty.Oo the whole it seems to be clear;—(1) That ac¬ 

cording to educated native opinion in Bengal 14 and 20 are 
the proper ages for the marriage of women and men respective¬ 
ly. (2) That marriages generally take place before these ages. 
And (3) that such marriages constitute the evil denounced by 
reformers as infant marriage. 

Several students have already banded themselves into 
associations, and bound themselves by pledges to remain single 
until they attain a certain age. The influence of educated, 
parents is tending in the same direction. 

52. C. T. Metcalfe, C.S.I., Commiss7oxer of the Orissa 
Division. —In Orissa, the evil is less than in Bengal, for hero 
young children -arc only beti’othed, and a second ceremony 
takes place when the wife is old enough to cohabit with her 
husband; but in Bengal the infant proceeds at once to her 
future home. Among the Kandaets and .Kurrans of Orissa, 
infant marriage is not practised at all, and girls and boys 
attain the age of 16 and 20 before they think of mari'iage. In 
some places, such as Tajpore, whole communities are to be 
found, who do not marry till the girls are 16 and the boys are 20. 

53. A. Smith, Commissionek, Phesioency Division.—- 
As to the existence of the evils described by him ( Mr. Mala- 
bari), there can be no doubt. As regards infant marriages, 
there is a consensus of opinion, as to the limit of marriageable 
age having been raised, with the progress of education and the 
widening influence of a healthier public opinion. 

54. F. M. Hallid.u’, Commissionek, Patna Division.— 
The evils of early marriage and enforced w’idowhood are ad¬ 
mitted on all hands, but the means proposed for their removal 
are generally considered to be neither practicable nor desirable. 
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55. Babu Kedaeksur Roy.—T here arc people who, if 
I may so term it, give their daughters in marriage to the 
highest bidder, who may be too old to marry a girl of 10 or 
12 years of age, and depart this life long ere the girl reaches 
her mature age. 

56. Babu Kailasu Chandra Bhattacharji, Head 
Master, Zilea School, TfoAicirALi-Y, —The whole question of 
•infant marriage’ turns upon the unanimous injunctions of 

the Shastras to marry girls before the age of puberty. 

Generally, the seeking of a bridegroom begins with the girl’s 
■slipping into the 7th or 8th year of age, and ordinarily the marri¬ 
age is consummated with her 10th or 11th year. The feelings 
of the educated guardians in all communities are against the 
custom; but no one is, in his own case, prepared yet to put up 
with the social ignominy, attaching to the departure from a 
deep-rooted and time-honour ed custom, enjoined by the Shastras. 

In spite of the social degradation that attaches to the 
■selling of brides, the practice is rather common all over 
Bengal, and cruelly oppresses certain sections of "the community. 

57. C. .N. Barlow, Commissioner, Bhagulpur Di¬ 
vision. —Some of the leading gentlemen, belonging to the 
orthodox party, make a distinction between the two cases, and 
suggest that the proposals of Mr. Malabari, involving direct 
interference by the State with infant marriages, which are not 
inculcated by the Shastras, might be attempted; but they decline 
to approve of anything being done to assist the remarriage of 
widows, as they view the prevailing system upon this head as 
supported by the sanction of religion. 

58. Babu Peary Mohan Sircar. —A Hindu girl gener¬ 
ally attains her age of puberty, after she passes her 12th year 
and before she reaches her 14tb; but there is no knowing 
when such an event will happen. Consequently a Hindu parent 
is obliged to marry his daughter, at or before the age of 12. 

59. Babu Gopai. Chunder Mookerjee. —He says “ that 
early marriage cements love from the tender ages of the 
married people.” In bis opinion early marriage in boys leads 
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to 710 obstruction of tboir education and progress. To prove 
this bo states “that 9/10 ths. of the Universitj' graduates are 
led through the hymeneal altar.” 

00. Bahu Houi MoitUN Chandra. —He quotes the fol¬ 
lowing statistics from Mr. Bourdillon’s report on the census 
of 1881 in Bengal. 


Stdfemcut showing, for children from 5 lo 9 gears of age, 
the proportion borne hy Ihc niarricd and widowed to every lOO 
children of that oyn. 


Mal«s. 

Females. 

Koligioiis, 


-- ■■ 

----- 

...—.. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Hindus. 

10.31 

.29 

27.12 

1.14 

Mahomedans ... 

2.2G 

.00 

10.03 

.70 

Christians . 

l.-io 

.02 

2.14 

.17 

Buddhists . 

•8 

.04 

2.90 

.IS 

Aboriginals. 

2.27 

.04 

4.44 

.20 

All religions . 

7.32 

.20 

22.56 

.90 

Statement showiny the number of the married in every 100 
between 10 and 15 years of aye. 

Males. Females, 

Hindus. 

• 4 « • . > 


23.35 

66.69 

Mahomedans 


• » • • • ♦ 

9.90 

68.59 

Christians . 



4.19 

14.87 

Buddhists . 


• ■ « 4 • • 

3.10 

23.03 

Aboriginals. 


• 44 * . • 

9.55 

26.12 

All religions 


• • • * 4 4 

18.50 

65.74 
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Mr. Bourdillon writes.“It may be assumed that no 

marriages take place during the first quinquennial period. 

Among that people (i. c. the Hindus) more than 10 boys in 
every 100, between 5 and 10 years old, are bridegrooms while 
of the girls 28 in 100, or more than 1 in 4, are wives or widows 
at an age when, if they were in Europe, they would be in the 
nursery or the infant school. 

The following statistics arc also quoted. 

Total numher of IIuxlu mulvH tnni females in all India and 
the p&)'centa(je oj nutlet and fonah’s of different agcH from 1 to 
00 j/ean. 







Males. 

Kcinalcs. 


Single 


«•«» 

... 

39,738,477 

25,076,102 


Married ... 



... 

40,351,930 

40,486,641 


Widowed... 


... 

... 

4,40,5,808 

10,117,135 




Total 

... 

84,496,210 

81,679,878 


Unspecified 

• «* 

... 

... 

11,513,012 

10,248,345 



GiUNO TOi'AL 


90VK>9,227 

91,928,223 







Hindus. 













A 






r~ 



Ages, 




M-ales. 

Females. 

0 

to i) 




... 26'77 

27-29 

10 

,, 14 ... 




... 12-20 

10-11 

If) 

„ 19 ... 




... 8-21 

7-69 

20 

„ 24 


**« 


... 8-14 

9-12 

25 

„ 29 ... 




... 912 

9-36 

30 

,,34 




... 8-98 

8-96 

85 

„ 39 




... ,5-92 

5-3S 

40 

„ 44 ... 




... 0-.51 

6-.53 

45 

„ 4!) ... 



tr« 

... 3-4.7 

3-2.5 

50 

„ 54 




... 4-40 

4-73 

55 

,1 ^9 ... 



• •• 

... 1-03 

1-61 

60 and over ... 


... 


... 4-65 

5-97 





Total... loo-oc 

10000 
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Perecnfiujr of population of diff'omit agon from 1 60 yrnrH. 



Male and female populati<M in Bengal and their percenfagr-'i 
at dflfereni ager, from 1 to (iO neara. 



Mr. Bourdillon also writes: ‘‘In point of fact, every member 
of the female population is given in marriage as soon as sho 
has reached a marriageable ago, and the figures representin 
unmarried females above the ago of 15 years, are really largel 
composed of the prostitutes who form a separate and distinctly 
definite class, in every district of these Provinces.” 
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61, BRirtsii Inbiax Association.— The Committee 
readily admit that, under certain circumstances, in some castes 
and certain places, considerable harm is done by the practice 
of early and ill assorted marriages. Infant marriages, i, o. 
marriages of girls under 5 years of age, have become exceed¬ 
ingly rare, and tlio average age of marriage for boys and girls 
has risen to a marked extent. Enlightened popular opinion...... 

has already begun to assert itself. The expensiveness of marri¬ 
ages, and the hard struggle for existence, are also aflocting the 

age of Hindu girls, in the same manner. The Committee. 

deny that it has been proved that early marriage is the sole 
or the most important cause of the degeneracy of the native 
race. Climate, food, liereditary pi’cdisposition to disease, 
injudicious selection in marriage, and other causes of arrested 
growth, are patent factors in the case, and it is illogical to 
overlook them. 

02. Jessokic Indian Association.—Wo hold that early 
marriage weakens the physical strengtli of a nation : it stunts 
its full growth and development, it affects the courage and 
energy of the individuals, and brings fortlt a race of people 
weak in strength and wanting in hardihood. This is but one side 
of the picture ; its other and brighter side lias been overlooked. 
Mr. Malabar! has considered the institution physically only... 
Its moral influence he has not taken into consideration. It is a 
most powerful chock upon our youths against deviating in wan- 
toiincss and vice. AYc arc often told that early marriages are like¬ 
ly to be unhappy, on account of the absence of free-will and 
choice in the married parties, but in our opinion tlioro is very 
little truth in this assertion. The Hindus arc the only nation, 
among whom matrimonial scandals, and disgraceful breaches 
between husbands and wives, are rarely beard of, Tlio absence 
of clioicc and discretion in the Hindu husbands and wives, is 
more than compensated by the interest, wliich their guardians 
take, in uniting them to suitable matches. The selection by 
the youths eager for marriage, may bo influenced by several 
transitcrj' considerations, while the sober judgment of their 
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guardians is above them. Moreover continuous association 
from their early years, offers sufficient opportunities to the 
married parties to be acquainted with each other’s traits of 
character and thoughts, and by smoothening their differences, 
and enhancing their reciprocity, teaches them to assimilate 
and live joint and peaceful lives. 

63. Kumar Pramotha Bucsiian Dev.a, Raja or Nal- 
DANGA.—That it (Infant marriage ) leads to deterioration of 
the race, and physical suffering to the young wives and their 
children, is admitted even by the ancient medical science of 
the Hindus the Ayur Vedas. 


SECTION IV. NOIITIEWEST rROVINCES AND 
OUDIt, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORO, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN) &c. 

64. ClIlEl;’ SlOCRETARV TO GOVERNMENT N. W. P. AND 
Ouuii.—The betrothal of infants, no doubt, gives rise to 
incompatible unions, and excluds that individual freedom of 
choice, which Knglishmcn arc accustomed to think essential to 
happiness in the married state. But this view is not shared by 
all ^Ve3tol•a nations ; and very many who are opposed to child 
marriage seem prepared to admit that, the real injury to the 
community at largo is due to premature cohabitation, and not 
to early betrothal. The Lieutenant Governor and Chief Com¬ 
missioner is not disposed to underrate the drawbacks of infant 
mari’iage. Besides its own peculiar evils, it is responsible for 
the existence of a largo number of widows among the higher 
castes, and it is entirely reponsible for that form of widow¬ 
hood in which women have never been wives or mothers. 

65. C. K. Hawkins, Deputy Commissioner, Amrit¬ 
sar, —I would first observe that infant betrothals and marriages 
are not specially oriental institutions. They w'ere well known 
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in Europe at a comparatively recent historical period. They 
have now disappeared, without any special action on the part o£ 
any State. 

66. Honouraijle D. C. Barkley, Member of the Le¬ 
gislative Council of the Punjab Government. —The case 
of the marriage of a girl to a boy who is her junior need not 
arise from any criminal motive, and when it does, all that can 
be done is to punish the crime when committed and proved. 

In the Punjab at least, early marriages are probably less 
prevalent among the illiterate masses than among the educa¬ 
ted. There are considerable tracts of country in which the 
customs of the people are opposed to early marriages, and it 
is usually the higher castes and the people of best social posi¬ 
tion who consider them most noeossary. Where they do not 
prevail, the physical characteristics of the people are evidently 
better than whore they do. 

67. Diwan Ram Nath, District Judge, Hoshiarfur.— 
No sensible man will deny the truth of Mr. Malahari’s remarks, 
and I will further add that infant marriage is not only fatal 
to the physical and moral interests of the young couple, but 
it is to some extent ruinous to the girl’s parents, who to 
please the other party, spend money beyond their means, and 
thus involve themselves in debts and everlasting troubles.* One 
of the causes of indebtedness of the agriculturists, jagirdars, and 
old families is kurtoof, or anxiety to get a great name on the 
occasions of marriage &c,, and if a father of a high caste girl 
does not show his k.urtoot beyond his means on such occasions, 
ho is sure to expect the displeasure of his daughter’s parents- 
in-law, and his daughter will, during her infancy, receive the 
hints of the failure and ill-treatment. 

6S. Denml Ibbetson, Director of Public Instruction, 
PuNJ.tB —I agree with much that the writer ( Mr. Malabari) 

* Heavy expenses are not oriliiiarily made when the marriages are 
performed of adult males and females, because in suoli cases the pa¬ 
rents of the briJegroom are rather anxious to get their son married, and 
the son himself rather wants a wife than money- 
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says of the great evils caused by these two customs. It must bo 
remembered, however, that neither of them i.s by any means 
universal in the Punjab. Throughout a largo proportion of 
our area, infant marriage is the exception (Census Report 1881 
paragraphs (!S8 to (590); .And it must be remem¬ 

bered that infant marriage, if it leads in one way to immorality 
and suffering, in another way prevents it. Unchastity and 
oflcuces connected with women are conspicuously more fre¬ 
quent in the west of the Punjab, where infant marriage is the 
exception, than in the cast, where it is the rule. 

The form of marriage by which a woman is for purposes 
of cohabitation the wife of A, while her children by him, aiv 
for purposes of iuheritanco reckoned as the children of B in the 
next generation, is common enough among semi-civili.sod races, 
and is by no means necessarily criminal or immoral. But 
w-hero it is the exception, it probably docs lead to immorality. 
Our law, however, provides punishment for adultery, and I do 
not think wo can profitably do more. 

69, PlAI MoLKA.f M. A., E.XTUA AssISTAM' CoMMISSlONEIl 
GuuDAsmJK, PuNJAu. —There cannot bo any manner of doubt 
that infant marriage is a serious evil. It is the cause of many of 
our social grievances : it goes to increase the number of widows, 
and has a very injurious influence on the development of both 
the body and the mind of the nation. Perhaps not a single 
good word can be said in its favour these days. A large sec¬ 
tion of my countrymen both Hindus and Mahomedans, would 
be glad if infant marriage could disappear from the country... 

In the Punjab, it is the custom among almost all classes 
to betroth boys and girls when they are mere infants. Most 
people have not the courage to refuse an offer of betrothal for 
their sons, when it comes from the parents of a girl, for fear of 
getting a bad name among the community to which they belong. 
Others again hasten to get their sons betrothed, because if a boy 
grows up unbetrothed it is frequently considered to bo due to 
some defect in the boy or the family, and it then becomes 
difficult to got the boy betrothed afterwards. On the other 
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hand, the parents of a girl are anxious to betroth her as soon 
as possible, for if they wait till the girl grows up, they rarely 
succeed in finding a suitable match for her, all the boys of well- 
to-do families having been betrothed beforehand. In that 
case, it becomes necessary always to be on the look-out for a 
widower of comfortable means, or the girl is given in marriage 
to a boy of poor pai'cnts. 

Such considerations induce tire parents of boys and girls to 
betroth their children while mere infants of one, two, or throe 

vears.Parents at the time of betrothing their children 

arc in many cases sincerely of opinion that they will marry 
their children at a ripe ago. But when the girl grows up to 
the ago of 1.3 or 14 years, she attains the ago of puberty, and 
lior parents think it necessary to give her in marriage. But as 
boys do not attain the ag-e of maturity as early as girls do, the 
father of the boy finds that his son at the age of 13 or 14 years 
is a mere stripling, and, if a man of education, ho is opposed to 
the marrirgo. He recalls to his miud his declared opinions 
against early marriage, together with all the evils which 
follow in its train, hut ho finds himself powerless, as the parents 
of the girl press for immediate marriage. lie has, tlierfore, to 
give his consent against his will, and in spite of his education 
and conviction. Ho has to hang down his head before his 
fellows in tliought, who, however, are compelled by the early 
betrothal of their own son.s to play the .same part when their 
turn comes. 

Again early marriage inci’eases the chances of widowhood, 
and has to answer for being the cause of the most miserable 
class of youthful widows, who have perhaps never oven spoken 
to their husband or seen his face. 

70. Chief Oommissioxek, Gentexl Provinces. —The 
native gentlemen, both official and unofficial, assort that not a 
few of Mr. Malabari’s statements arc exaggerated and sensa¬ 
tional ; that they -are not of universal application; ihat be 
fails to correctly estimate the influence which the spread of 




cdacation has already exercised both on Hindu men and 
women ; and that the remedies and steps proposed by him arc 
ill-considered, and are likely, if adopted, to work mischief. 

71. Chief Commissioxeh, British Burma. (Mr. Ber¬ 
nard). —Among the people of Burma, whether Burmese, Karens 
or Takings, we have no infant marriages. Young men and 
maidens make love and marry, usually with the parents 
consent, any time between the ages of 15 and 23 for the maids, 
and between 17 and 28 for bachelors. ^Marriages and remarri¬ 
ages also occur between older parties. Unions between elderly 
ladies and young men are almost unknown. But comparatively 
elderly men on remarriage often take ivives much younger 
than themselves. Occasionally a wealthy old man may take 
a young girl for his second or third wife. But though a plu¬ 
rality of wives is allowed, the feeling of respectable Burman 
society is against a man who takes more than one wife, unless 
he be a king or some very highly placed personage, or unless 
his first wife is childless. 

The figures on pages 86 and 91 of Mr. Plowdon’s 
Census Report for India, boar out wbat has been said in the 
foregoing paragraph. They show that the proportion of widows 
to the total female population is about the same in Burma as it 
is in Southern Europe, is less than half the corresponding pro¬ 
portion in the rest of the Indian Empire, and is little more 
than l/3rd the proportion for the province of Mysore. "Whe¬ 
ther it be the result of, or whether it be only coincident with, 
Barman marriage customs, it is a fact to which Indians as well 
as Europeans who know Burma will testify, that women occupy 
a happier, a more important, and a most respectable position in 
social and family life in Burma than they do in India. In 
Burma 320 females in 10,000 are able to read and write, as 
compared with 20 per 1,000 among the Hindus of India, and 
16 per 1,000 of the Hindus of Bengal. In Burma the number 
of women in jail is only 1 per cent, of tho total prison popu¬ 
lation ; in the rest of India, according to the most recent re¬ 
turns available, the proportion of female to total prisoners was 
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5 per cent. Returns of suickles according to sexes for the 
different provinces of India are not available. Biit it may be 
stated that suicides of women are extremely rare, and cases of 
infanticide are almost unknown in Burma, whereas both crimes 
are unhappily not uncommon in India. 

These contrasts are drawn not to magnify the merits of 
the Burmese, but because these satisfactory social phenomena 
are coincident with, though they may not be wholly due to, 
the absence of infant marriages and of enforced widowhood 
among the Burmese. Men and women in India, and social 
reformer’s in India, may be encouraged b 3 ' the experience of 
their sisters and brothers on the oast of the Bay of Bengal, to 
struggle against these ordinances which do so much to blight 
social life and family happino.ss among the upper and middle 

classes in India... 

It may perhaps be doubtful whether infant or early 

marriages are.responsible for over population. Very early 

marriages are more common among the wealthier classes, the 
groat landholders, and the nobles of India, than amongst the 
cultivating classes and the poor. Sterile marriages are much 
more frequent among the former classes, and large families are 
more often seen among the latter classes. The truth probably 
is that adult marriages would bo more likely to, and actually 
do, yield larger families than infant marriages. Therefore in so 
far as the multiplication of children may cause over-population, 
this result is due to adult rather than infant marriages. The 
circumstance that reproduction occurs more frequently, and a 
new generation follows the old more rapidly, under a system of 
infant maariages, does not appreciably atihet this position. The 
Census statistics show that among adult-marrying races, such 
as the people of Burma, and the aboriginal tribes of the Central 
India uplands, children are more numerous and the increase of 
population more numerous, than among the infant-marrying 
races of Mysore and the Gangetic Boab. 

72. Chief Commissioxer, Assam (Mr. G. Eliott). —Quotes 
the following from the Assam News .—“ As regards infant 
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marriage, it is almost unknown in the Assam Valley. No 
girl of any other caste than IJrahman is married before she 
arrives at the ago of puberty, and oven Brahman girls are 
seldom di.sposcd of in marriage while under 12 years of age. 

7d. T. J. Cr.ATlKE, CllTEr' CoM.vnSSIOMER, COOKO. —I find 
it stated in a small Manual entitled Ooorg Civil Law, ” pub¬ 
lished in 1871, that, while in former days among the Coorgs 
no girl wa.s given in marriage till she had attained the age of 
puberty, this rule or custom had in rccont years become re¬ 
laxed, and oeca.sioually marriages of girls of 8 years of age, 
but not loss, have been allowed. I'his statement is confirmed 
by the Commissioner of Coorg, who has reported that, while 
adult marriages prevail generally among the Coorgs and the 
Gowdas of North Coorg, this practice of infant marriage “ has 
come into vogue within the last 40 years, chiefly to secure a 
certain provision for daughters,’* and there is the further reason 
that the Coorgs have not been superior to the temptation of 
following the example set by the Brahmins, Rajputs and other 
caste races, who have corno to settle among them in increasing 
numbers. 

While the evil, so for at least as it arises in allowing the 
consummation of marriage at too early an age, is acknowledg¬ 
ed almost universally among educated natives, it is not too 
much, I submit, to hope that they will in time find means to 
check and oven repress it, by associating themselves together 
for such an object 

74. Lieut. Cot.oxbl II. C. A. Szczepanski, Deputy Cou- 
MissiojJEK, WuN Distkict.— -There may be objootions to infant 
marriages, but there aro also advantages. The system suits 
the countrj', and the late census shows that the results are 
sufficiently satisfactory, as far as population is concerned ; the 
various races are not deteriorating, every woman is to a certain 
extent provided for, although in consequence there are many 
virgin widows. Yet, on the other hand, if it were not for these 
infant marriages, there would be many unmarried females, and 
the result from a moral point of view would probably bo worse. 
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. la the present state o£ female brlnging-up and de¬ 
basement, it would be unsafe to leave girls after a certain agi- 
without legitimate moans of fulfilling wliat, to their under¬ 
standing, is the aim and object of their lives. 

75. Li'XMOiN Gr. Risiii, DEriri'Y Edvcational IxsrEoxoK, 
Basi-V Bistkict. —The objectionable form of marrirge referred 
to in the conelnding portion of Mr. Malabari’s note I, ( marri¬ 
age of grown up girls with boys) obtains nowhere, except among 
Hindus of Northern India who keep the zenana system. Among 
them tho girl cannot be seen by the parents or relatives of tho 
boy, the would-bo husband of tho girl; and if tho boy be the son 
of a well-to-do person, the parents of tho girl purposely conceal 
her real age, to secure the match .and a well oi-ganized father- 
in-law’s house for her, no matter if she bo older than the boy. 

7G. Naraymn Pii.viurAKER Paraspe, IIrad Master, Anglo- 
VEKNACUL.\n School, Ra,ja Dehlgaon. —It is true that a boy, 
if married before 12, is prevented from prosecuting his studios 
just 4 or o years after the wedding, wlicn tlio girl generally 
becomes a woman. It will at tho same time be admitted that, 
native boys feel a desire for sensual enjoyment at the ago of 17. 
AEhcn a boy exceeds the 17th or 18th year without means of 
enjoying carnal pleasure, bo is driven to practise an unnatural 
way of satisfying bis desires for sexual congress. The means 
adopted by the boys are the most detrimental to their health. 
The most pernicious habit T speak of, is very common among 
the school boys and the college students. Tho girl too is 
supposed to get tlio menses from 12 to IG, the first and the 
last years being rare cases of the first appearance of the menses. 

....If a girl, especially a Brahmin girl, remain a virgin 

when she has menstruated, no one will accept her fora wife, 
and tho consociucnces would bo such as to render her life single. 
Similar difficulties are not found among tho Mahratbas and 
other classes of Hindus, and their girls can bo allowed to re¬ 
main unmarried till tliey are full grown. 

77. Vishnu Moreshwar M. A., Heao Master, High 
School, Akola. —Infant marriage docs often entail enforced 
widowhood,.Of the two most objoctionahle forms of in- 
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fant marriage which Mr. Malabari has noticed, i. e. of a young 
girl with an old man, and of a grown-up girl with a boy youngci’ 
than herself, the second is pernicious ; but I do not know how 
it can be prevented. It does not prevail in Maharashtra but, I 
learn, prevails in certain limited castes in Giijrat. As often the 
ill-assorted marriages arc hold for want of boys of proper ages 
as for the illicit purpose mentioned by Mr. Malabari, and it would 
bo hard for Government to distinguish between the two cases. 

78 Bajaba Ramciiandha PiiAonAN, Educ.ationat, Ins- 
I'ECTOK, Hydiiabai) AssuiNRO DISTRICTS —Ten years ago it was 
very rare to find a girl above the ago of 8 years, who was not 
married. There are now many unmarried girls of 10 and 11 
years in respectable families. Some of the girls married last 
year among the Brahmins and the other higher castes were, 

I know, 13 and 11 years old.It will be a mistake to 

suppose that any reform adopted by the higher castes, will not 
be taken up by the lower and lo.ss educated classes of the people. 

79. Smriram Buik.ui .Tatar B. A,, Dirrctr or Public 
ImstxIuctton, IIydrabai) Asskcuku Districts. —I believe that 
his (Mr. Malabari's) di.scriptions of the evil efiects of early 
marriage and widow celibacy have been overdrawn; but as 
the customs he criticises arc undoubtedly pernicious, nothing 
is gained by going minutel)^ into the observations and saying 
that the evil is not so great as he represents. All reasonable 
men admit the urgent necessity of some stops for the removal 
of the evil. 

80. Wam.an Narayev Bapat, Taiisildae, CiiAsnuR 

Tai.uk.—E ven in the present state of things, every good has 
almost its inseparable factor of evil, and all that humanity is 
capable of, is to consider both the credit and debit side of 
every good and evil, and strike the balance if it can. 

In India, for climatic reasons, women and men arrive at 
the age of puberty much sooner than elsewhere, and the 
average limit of puberty for women may be fixed at 13, and 
that for men at 16. All marriages below this limit may be 
classed as infant or improper marriages. 
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(Ihia geiMei)uii)’8 elaborate arguments mag be represented 


IIS folloics :— 

Evils of infant marriages ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Mala- 
bari. 

1. Enforced widowhood. 


ii. Absence of free-will. 


U. Hobson’s choice owing to 
endogamy in the caste 
or sub-caste. 

4. Physical defects or moral 
taints. 


5. The out-growing of hus¬ 
band or wife 

G. Husbands becoming fit for 
the grave when tho wdfe 
becomes fit for his home. 

7. Total or partial ab.sence of 
physical adaptability or 
temperament. 


REPLY. 

Infant marriage not responsi¬ 
ble for the widowhood of 
those who have the misfortune 
of losing husbands of 16 and 
upwards. 

The evil has small pro¬ 
portions. Mr. Malabari him¬ 
self says “ The argument 
of absence of the exercise of 
free-will may not commend 
itself readily to all practical 
reformers ” 

“ If castes and sub-castes 
aro to exist, one does not per¬ 
ceive how late marriages will 
prevent these evils.” 

‘‘ So long as human nature 
is not prepared to forget its 
high descent and lofty destiny, 
it cannot traffic in human flesh, 
with that utter oblivion of the 
demands of decency, with which 
it enters into other contracts. 
Hence, in contracting marri¬ 
ages, much will always be left 
to chance, and little to delibera¬ 
tion and choice.Children 

are naturally more exposed 
to observation than adults, and 
loss likely to assist in cheating. 

“ Due care is generally 
taken to prevent this,” 

These are “ rare cases and 
few and far between.” 

“ Married life has seldom a 
complaint to make on the 
score of physical adaptabili- 
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8. Soaial alienation. 


0, A too early consummation 
of marriage and it.s con¬ 
sequences, 

10. Breaking down of consti¬ 
tution. 


11. ITshoring in of disease. 

12. Birth of sickly children. 


Id. Necessity of feeding too 
many mouths. 

14. Poverty. 

Id. Dependence. 


ty. As to disparity of tem¬ 
perament, in late marriages 
outward form will carry every¬ 
thing—adults have little pa¬ 
tience for the exercise of cool 
jndgmciit-and can hide their 
weakness from each other. In 
child marriages you can chisel 
off many of tlio angularities of 
temperament by a proper 
course of treatment. In late 
marriages one cannot be a dis¬ 
ciplinarian, and at tlio same 
time a loving husband or wife. 
Mr. iMalabari himself observes 
tliat infant minors turn out 
happy in a largo majority of 
eases.” 

“ Too early ” is vague. No 
consummation takes place be¬ 
fore puberty. Marriages are so 
arranged, that by the tiine the 
boy is 16 the the wife is 13. 

That consummation which 
takes jdace just when the 
parties have arrived at the ago 
of puberty, is a direct call of 
nature, and cannot be (iarly or 
late. Na tu re is general]y credit¬ 
ed with being unerring and per¬ 
fect. In cases especially when 
she writes in legible characters, 
and where it is impossible to 
misunderstand her, it is not 
always possible to disregard 
her. if .she is opposed or slight¬ 
ed she knOAVS how to have her 
revenge. It may he loss direct, 
longer in coming, but it is 
none tlie less certain. In these 
timely consummations if it is 
nature that calls, rve cannot 
be presumably wrong in res- 
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IG. A disorganised housohoM ! ponding to her. Hence, n-o 
leading to sin. should bo disposed to argue 

! that if Hindu children are 
, comparatively more sickly and 
: less robu.st, it should he tlic 
I otfect of causes other than. 

: these wrongly called untimely 

17. Premature deatlt. : cons(ininiation.s. It will not 

^ do to forget that a strong 
i pliy.sical constitution is the 
' product not of one or two, but 
of several causes combined. 

I S. Unprotected infants. ! Oliiuate, food, habits, and a 

I host of otiicr things go to form 
, it as mtieh as consummations 
do.-’ 

10. The giving up of studies ! Oonsumraation not a day 
by the husband too carl}'. Therefore it tends to 

make the husband more steady, 
more tractable, and oven more 
.studying, tlian he would bo 
without it. 

20. Over-population in povorly j *' Uegin early and end early, 

1 is a law of nai uiv. 11 you begin 
j early in begettiug child ren, you 
must end it early also. Ovor- 
! population is not yet one of In¬ 
dia’s standing grievances. If it 
is, it is the direct result of every 
well ordered Government, 
which disturbs nature’s opera¬ 
tions to restore equilibrium, by 
! cither preventing -^vars. fa- 
I mines, diseases &c., or by mini- 
! mixing their misdiicf, Incoun- 
! trios whore marriages arc late, 

I progeny is more numerous, 
I longer li\'ed, and spreads far 
and wide and like a fig tree.” 

21. Contracting of debts to Overpopulation and poverty 

solemnize marriages with do not go together. England 
eclat. \ is over populous but not poor. 

j The tiahara Desert is poor, 
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but not over-populous. Over¬ 
population is a fear, a danger, 
a reality, only when the whole 
habitable world is taken into 
account. Marriage is rather the 
occasion than the cause of this 
spending. Ignorance and not 
marriage is the root of this 
evil. 

81. R.vGuuN.vrn B. Tai.valic.vr, B. A., Head M.asxer, 
High School, Amr.voti.— No doubt the custom of child marri¬ 
age prevalent among the Hindus and some other races in this 
country, leads to many evils, and its abolition would greatly 
contribute to the progress of the people, material and moral. 

It appears from the report of the last census that, among 
the Hindus the proportion of boys married under 10 years of 
age to the total number of boys under that ago is, in Bengal 
5.5 per cent., and is higher than that in other provinces. In 
Berar that proportion is 4, and in Bombay, 2-5. Similar 
proportions for girls under 10 arel4 per cent, in Bengal, 21-7 in 
Berar, and 10'5 in Bombay. The Central Provinces, Madras, 
North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab, show these pro¬ 
portions for boys and girls comparatively lower than those of 
Bengal. Berar, and Bombay. The precentage of girls marri¬ 
ed under 10 in Berar, it is to bo observed, is the highest. 
Early marriages in some sections of the Gujrati Brahmins 
are very rife; but this is only an exception. Now, if these Brah¬ 
mins are excepted, the number of boys married under 15, in the 
Bombay Presidency, is 6 per cent., while that of girls married 
under 15 is not more than 30 per cent. 

Our iSha-stra, or caste, requires ouly, that girls should not 
remain unmarried after puberty; and, for obvious reasons, this 

rule is salutary, until edueatiou enlightens our females. 

I am not sure if over-population is an evil attendant upon 
early marriage. But surely progeny at early age makes 
parents dependent, and involves them in cares earlier, and 
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certainly enhances their misery, howsoever caused. The most 
enormous evil of early marriages or rather of early consumma¬ 
tion of marital troth, is, indeed, physical degeneration of parents 
and their offspring. Family cares deprive a man of hi.s indepen¬ 
dence and spirit of enterprise, and the earlier these cares beset 
a man, the sooner ho becomes helpless and grovelling. Youth 
is a formative period of life, and in a country wherein its youths 
are not free to enjoy their independence a long time, there is 
no hope of the growth of enterprising and energetic characters. 
That country must remain far behindhand in the race of 
material and moral advancement. 


SECTION V. EX'rilACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mn. MAT.ABARI. 


83. Hon’ijlb J. Gibhs C.S.I., C.I.E.—The former (child 
marriage ) is a practice not confined to Hindus, but is prac¬ 
tised by Parsis and Mahomedans also. And having watched 
it carefully for many years, I am convinced that it results in 
groat physical as well as moral evils. I was first struck with 
the results of early marriage when 1 was serving in Gujorat, 
about 30 years ago. And the inquiries I then made, led me 
to the conclusion tliat the physical consequences were very 
injurious to both sexes. Young mothers became stunted in 
growth, and often became invalids for life, while children were 
too often puny and weak. But it was during my residence in 
Bombay in 1860-62, when I first mot poor Karsandas Mulji 
and hoard from him the result of his inquiries, which went 
much farther than mine had done, that I found my own view 
terribly confirmed. 

83. The MAimuis of Ripon (August 1886.)—trust 
that the day is not far distant, when the reforms which you ad¬ 
vocate will bo accomplished, and I do not hesitate to say that 
the effect of their adoption tipon public opinion in England will 
be of the best kind. 

4 
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84. A. Mackenzie Esq., Secebtaht? to Govbknment of 
India; —I wish you a hearty god-speed in your compaign 
against these two monstrous evils, which have so long been 

sapping the morals, the mind, and the physique of India. 

It is quite true that, with much that is hopeful, there is much 
to discourage those who would fain see India growing. Many 
of my native friends who were sound enough is theory on the 
subject of infant marriage, failed when the question came to 
personal and practical issues. They could be pilots of others, 
but sank themselves to be castaways. It is because I think 
such a movement as you derire to inaugurate, would strengthen 
the knees of such feeble folk, that I especially wish you success 

85. Sir Steuart Bayley.— That they are both serious 
ovils, no one can doubt, and 1 believe the evil of them to be 
generally recognised among the educated Hindus. 

86. Manomohan Ghose —I look upon the system (of 
child marriages) as the greatest curse of our country, and 
entirly agree with you in all that you have said. 

87. S. N. Tagore Esq., 0.3. —The pernicious custom of 
child marriage ought especially to engage our attention. It is 
a canker that eats into the vitals of our national existence, and 
if not removed in time, may lead to the degeneracy and decay 
of the whole race. 

88. Dinshaw Ardesir Taleyaukhan. —When girls are 

scarce in any caste, a grown up youth or an edorly man will 
not grudge to have the smallest girl in marriage. In fact she 
would not be within roach, without a large dowry. In a rail, 
way train, some time ago, I came across a high caste Hindu 
gentleman, certainly much over thirty, in company with a girl 
hardly eleven who was his wife, thin and pale beyond description 
and a figure of lean flesh aud nominal bones, which folded up 
and fell into deep slumber as soon as the carriage moved. It 
perplexes me often to know how a renovated spirit can be in¬ 
wardly induced, to mitigate premature womanhood, and not 
omitting such manhood too. 
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And yet it is a wonder, how this nation has succeeded, for 
ages, in preserving such a marked harmony of their homes. 
If we have weakly children, the homes at least are happy, 
contented, well regulated and economical. We must be careful 
in not losing this natural feature, while we cautiously attempt 
to bring about a now good. 

Our English ideas actually jar with their sympathies, their 
antipathies, and all the important affections of their heart 
and head. The boys an d girls have no world of their 
own, which wo delude ourselves by believing they would have, 
as soon as we give it to the m. They are the creatures of their 
parents, brought up in the time-honoui'ed instincts, associations 
and motives of caste organisms. 

89. Rao Bahadur Sirdar Qopalrao Hari Dkshmukh, 
LATE Member of the Legislative Council, Bombay:— With 
regard to early marriage, I consider it a most pernicious custom 
which makes the nation very weak. It is necessary that in 
a country, there should be a number of bachelors who would 
venture upon enterprize, foreign travel &c. What makes 
Hindus so feeble, is the custom of early marriage. I’hey have 
hardly strength either to become soldiers, or to cultivate land, 
or to go for trade to foreign countries. They are unfit as 
colonizers. Every man has a family. Even little boys are 
burdened with wives and children. A girl cannot be kept 
unmarried beyond ten years: hence parents are very anxious 
at any cost to got her wedded, even to an old man or a sickly 
youth. The consequence of this is, that the race is being gra¬ 
dually deteriorated, Childreu die soon, and there are more 
widows now than there were 50 years ago. The evil is very 

great, and is corroding the very vitals of the nation.At 

present women have no status in society, and they are made to 
give a silent consent to all cruelties. 

90. If. C, Biswas First English Teacher, Q-overx- 
AiENT Model School, Calcutta. —In Bengal, infant marriage 
is countenanced by low caste Hindus. This abominable custom. 
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I am happy to say, does not nowadays suit the taste of the 
upper ten of the Hiindu community. 

91. Rao Bahadur Madhav W. Shihgaonkar, Joint 
Administrator or Miraj.— I condemn infant marriages, not 
because I think that they afterwards prove unhappy—which 
statement I will not accept unsupported by statistics—but be¬ 
cause such marriages increase infant widows, and the issues of 
such unions are not such as they otherwise would be, if mar¬ 
riages take place in mature age. 

92. CoL. E. W. West, Political Agent, Kathiawar.— 
I know well the miseries of these infant marriages, I have 
seen often puny striplings, the fathers of still more puny and 
feeble offspring, and I have, on various occasions, tried to im¬ 
press on my native friends, that the reason for the energy of 
the Teutonic races may be found in the practice which Tacitus 
remarked many centuries ago, “ Sera juvcntum venus adeoquc 
ineshausta pubcrtas,” I have known many cases of old men 
marrying girls not yet emerged from childhood, and it needs 
but little knowledge of human nature to realise the misery, 
during the husband’s life time, and of Hindu ways, to realize 
the misery, after his death, of the girl. When I have referred 
to such eases in conversation with native friends, they have al¬ 
ways been ready to acknowledge the wretchedness that such 
customs produce, while they invariably deplore their inability 
to deviate from custom. 

98. Kesuavi.al Madiiavdas Esq., ( Rutlam.) —Early 
Marriages are a novel institution, which is not observable 
except in the East. It makes the whole nation altogether 
weak and unfit for enterprise. 

94. Ramanujchari, m. a., jl l., Vice-Principal Maha¬ 
raja’s College, Vizranagbam. —The thing complained of, 
is tho practice of the selling of girls by their parents or 
other near relatives, and it has become so rife in these parts of 
the country, that girls are disposed of in marriage to the high¬ 
est bidders, like goods at an auction sale without reserve, every 
other consideration being subordinated to that of money. 
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G-irls are married, as a rule, before they attain their iSth 
or 9th year—an age when they are utterly incompetent to 
comprehend the character of the contract they enter into; un¬ 
married maidens of ten or eleven form an exception, the cir¬ 
cumstances giving rise to such an exception being the absence 
of suiters willing to pay the price demanded, coupled with a 
strong hope on the part of the guardians of girls to realize 
larger sums by the postponement of the marriage. 

It is thus evident that maiden-owners are determined upon 
deriving a pecuniary advantage, present or prospective, as the 
case may be... 

The evil custom of marrying young girls whose ages range 

from 6 months up to 12 years.obtains among all classes 

of the people, especially among the Brahmins in Southern India. 

The connection existing between the disposal of maidens 
in marriage to the highest bidders, and slavery, has been 
strangely overlooked. The practice above alluded to, involves 
1st the selling outright of a girl for a pecuniary consideration, 
2nd absence of will on the part of the subject, tho very ele¬ 
ments which enter into the composition of slavery. As pecu¬ 
niary consideration is generally permitted to over-ride every 
other, the highest bidder, though ho may bo subject to grievous 
mental or bodily defects, is sure to carry tho day, in spite of the 
feeble voice of opposition, raised occasionally on the part of tho 
infant victim. 

94. SuRGKoN Majou D. N. Parekii, Chief Physiciax, 
Gokuldas Te.tpal Hosi’itai. Bomhay. —I fully and most cor¬ 
dially and actively endorse your views. I am placed in a position 
where I can be a daily witness to the misery of the children of the 
poor and of their infant parents, if I might use that expression. 
I see every day the dire results of early marriages on the 
constitutions of women and children, who throng my Hospital 

.Of all females of the lower classes to he met with in 

India, the Hindu female is the gentlest, the meekest, the least 
complaining, and the most xramercifully trodden down creature, 
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and therefore the most deserving of the sympathy of right 
thinking men. 

I consider that, in India, no woman outght to marry under 
the age of 15, and no man under the age of 20, looking at it 
in a health point of view. What is good for the individual’s 
health is good for the health of the community, and indirectly 
beneficial to the State. There is a great deal of sickness and 
mortality and dijfficulty in the act of child-birth, duo to im¬ 
perfect consolidation of the bones of the pelvis at the tender 
ages at which women, in consequence of early marriages, give 
birth to children. The heads of the children of young mothers 
are also unduly pressed upon, and so either the children die pre¬ 
maturely, or grow feeble, both in body and mind, and turn out 
helpless idiots. There is a greater amount of sickness and 
mortality due to poverty of blood, caused by want of food, the 
necessary consequence of the struggle for existence ; and the 
greater the number of children, the greater the tax on the 
physical constitution of the parent, and on the poor purse of 
the working parent, No sight is more pitiable than that of 
a young half-starved mother with one child at the breast 
sucking away her very life, and three or four others worry¬ 
ing away her life; and such a sight is by no means a rare one ; 
it is a very common one. No sight more grotesque, but by no 
means any the less pitiable, therefore, than that of a poor 
student struggling for university honours, who wanting his 
thoughts concentrated on his infinitesimal calculus finds them 
wandering away, and lighting on his baby's teething troubles, 
and his other children’s school fees, or marriage ceremonies. And 
yet such a sight is not unfamiliar to those who move in Hindu 
society. 

95. P. Desai. —According to the custom now obtaining 
amongst us, Hindu parents are often compelled to get their 
daughters married, when they are scarcely six or seven years 
of age, to boys of whom they know little or nothing. Shortly 
after their marriage, they are taken to the homes of their boy- 
husbands. At about twelve or thirteen they become mothers 
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of one or two sickly children, and their life is then necessarily 
spent in looking after household affairs, and often in performing, 
in higher classes, trivial religions duties. 

96. Pandit B.4.dri Dun Joshi, Political Pensioner, 
Almora.— It was scientifically proved by medical men in 
India, in the days of yore, that infant marriage proves injurious 
to the physical constitution of both parties, as well as to their 
progeny. The other day talking to a native physician in my 
neighbourhood on this subject, I heard him repeat a sloka 
(verse) from Soosroot (a work on medicine), stating that up to 
the age of 25 in man, and 16 in girl, the bones and vital 
fluids do not reach complete development, and consequently 
any wasting of the latter before that, should be discouraged. 
Ho further told me that Slokas of this nature are found scat¬ 
tered all over works on medicine by Soosroot and others. 
Besides this, the law books of Manu and Jajnavalk, for whom 
our Hindus have great resp-ct, and consider them as the 
highest authorities on the Shastras, do not enjoin early marri" 
age, nor do tho Vedas, the most sacred books of the Aryans. 

How does It (the Native Press) expect that a native gentle¬ 
man of 25, weakened by the wears and tears of a couple of wives 
and half a dozen children, would leave home to so to the 
North-west frontier or the Soudan, and there command a 
division fighting with the enemy of Her Majesty the Empress 
of India ? 

I am very sorry to see and hear of many men who don’t 
hesitate to dine at Hotels, use English hats and pantaloons, 
English soap, biscuits, and brandy, and thereby lose religion, 
nationality, money, and respect, and call this reform, which 
they are spreading in the country. But what would be a real 
reform, they have thrown into the background, and quite 
neglected. 

97. Hon’ble Mr. Kashinath T. Telang, M.A., L.L.B.— 
Those conclusions may be thus formulated. First that neither 
caste nor Shastra, as popularly understood, exacts anything 
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more than that girls should not remain unmarried after attain- 
ing puberty. Second that neither caste nor Shastra, as popu¬ 
larly understood, has anything to say in the matter of consum¬ 
mation of marriage. And third, that reform is most urgently 
called for in regard to the time of consummation, and not so 
much in regard to the time of marriage. 

Upon these conclusions, the question ariaes-If caste and Bhas 
tra are alike out of the way, what is it that stands in the way of 
the reform here pointed out ? My answer is, that the obstacle 
is in the family.The man who wants to initiate this re¬ 

form finds his difficulties neither in the Shastras, which are 
only imperfectly, if at all, understood, nor in the caste, which, 
as such, has not claimed to exercise jurisdction in the matter, 
but in those dearest and nearest to him, in his family, and 
among his relations,, To many of these, the proposed new 
departure is distasteful, first, because it is a new departure : 
secondly, because it is looked upon as calculated to defer the 
enjoyment of the great blessing of having a son ; and thirdly, 
though this perhaps only to a small extent, because it is cal¬ 
culated to interfere with the eclat of the celebration of the 
second marriage.” 

98. Navalram Lakshmikam, Prtnckpal R.ukot Training 
UoLi.EGE. —I look upon early marriage as the curse of Aryavarta, 
which deteriorating its noble race, has contributed so greatly 
to its complete effacement as a nation from the political world. 
Its disastrous influences are still at work in almo,st every family? 
in one form or another, throughout the length and breadth 
of Gujarat* at least, as I can testify from my own personal 
knowledge. The evil is of course more prevalent in towns 
and among the upper classes, but any where it will be a real 
phenomenon to see a girl of 14 who is not already married. 
Generally all classes give away their daughters, in marriage 
before they have completed their 11th year...The com- 

* When I say Gujarat I don’t include Kattywar, where the marri¬ 
ageable age or both sexe,9 is a little higher; the Itajput.s also form a note¬ 
worthy exception in many respects. 
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toon saying “ my children were betrothed while in their cradle 
yet,” is the proud expression of the completely satished aspi* 
rations of a Gujarati parent^ I am afraid of being disbelieved 
by a foreigner, when I say that sometimes betrothals are made 
even before the children are born, but such is the actual fact, 
of which any can convince himself by a little inquiry at 
Ahmedabad, or some other place where Kadwa Kunbis { who 
have this peculiar custom) are congregated in any large numbers. 

99. G. E. Waro Esq., Collector, Jiianst. —There are pro¬ 
bably among those interesed in the cause many barristers and 
pleaders of ability. It will be a suitable task for them to exa¬ 
mine the existing law, so far as it aticcts the institutions you 
seek to destroy, and use their efforts to secure justice in indivi¬ 
dual cases, and to obtain definite rulings upon points which are 
at all obscure. I have known cases in which the husband of a 
woman married for the second time, has been refused redress 
under S. 498 I.P.C. on the ground that the second marriage 
was not celebrated with the ceremonials prescribed for first 
marriages. In my opinion, this was a decided error, but the 
point is one upon which a trained advocate might have much 
to urge. What I wish to point out is, that when the clfoct of 
the existing law has been tc.sted by the action of the courts 
after a systematic exposition of the arguments best calculated 
to forward your object, and by the accumulation of specific 
cases in which you are of opioniou that the existing law in any 
way supports the institutions you coudemn, or does not act 
harmoniously with the wishes of the best informed social re¬ 
formers, you will be in a far better position than you arc now 
to recommend any change in the law, and at the same time 
public opinion will have been much influenced in your favour. 
I trust that your national association for social reform may 
soon bo established, and that it may be truly national. 

100. G. H. R. Hart Esq., Private Secretary to H. 
E Sir James Pergijssox, Governor ok Bomcay. —Sir James 
Fergusson’s own opinion upon the questions discussed in yonr 
papers is that held, he supposes, by every European, that infant 
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marriages do violence to nature itself, set at naught the rights 
of women as human beings, and are calculated to produce 
manifold evils; while enforced widowhood entails undeserved 
misery and frequently leads to crime. 

101. A. 0. Hume Esq. —Most entirely do I agree with 
you that much misery results from these customs (infant marri¬ 
age and enforced widowhood), that in the present day (what¬ 
ever may have been the case in times long past) the evil ge¬ 
nerated by them far outweighs any good with which they can 
justly be credited—that yearly this disproportion will increase, 
and that their abolition is even now an object in every way 
worthy to be aimed at... . 

Though I admit that the evil does on the whole outweigh 
the good, it is not fair to our people to allow it to be supposed 
that they are so helplessly blind, as to cling to institutions 
which are utterly and unmitigatedly bad. In the existing 
state of the native social problem, no really impartial competent 
judge will, I believe, deny that, in many cases, these institu¬ 
tions, even yet, work fairly well. There are millions of cases 
in which early marriages are believed to bo daily proving happy 
ones, and in which consummation having been deferred by 
the parents (and this my friends say, is the usual case) till a 
reasonable age (I mean for Asiatic girls), the progeny are, so 
far as we can judge, perfectly healthy, physically and mentally, 

A native friend writes to me.—‘‘ The wife, transplanted 
to her husband’s homo at a tender age, forgets the ties that 
bound her to the parental hearth, and by the time she comes 
of age, is perfectly naturalized in her adopted family, and 
though she is allowed no wifely intercourse with her husband 
until she attains a fitting age, still the husband and wife 
have constant opportunities of assimilating each other’s natures, 
and growing, as it were, into one, so that when the real marri¬ 
age takes place, the love they feel for each other is not merely 
passion, but is mingled with far higher and purer feeling. 
Misfortunes cannot alienate our wives, they have no frowns 
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for us, even though we commit the most heinous crimes, or ill- 
treat or sin against themselves. Those ignorant of our inner 
life call this a vile subjugation, and say that we have made 
our wives our slaves; but those who live amongst us know, 
that it is the result of that deep seated affection that springs 
from early association and religious (if you will, superstitious) 
teaching. Where will you find a wife so true and contented 
as a Hindu’s ? Where more purity of thought or more reli¬ 
gious fervour than in the Hindu women of respectable families ? 
Our men alas! may be materialists, atheists, immoral, base, 
but our women are goodness in human shape, and why ? Be¬ 
cause they have been shown an object on which to concentrate 
the entire love and veneration of their natures, at a time when 
their pure hearts were unsullied by any other impressions or 
ideas, and taught to look up to their husbands, whose faces 
they could only look on after many solemn ceremonies, as 
their guardians, protectors, and gods.” 

Every thing in this world has its darker and brighter 
sides, and the blackest cloud has some silver lining; and 
though my friend in his happy husband hood (for his has been, 
I know, a happy infant marriage) generalizes too enthusias¬ 
tically from his own experience, still he has some foundation 
for his contention ; and infant marriage (though fraught with 
grievous misery in too many cases, though a customs marked 
for extinction, and daily becoming more and more of an ana¬ 
chronism, and more and more of an evil, taking its results as 
a whole) has not yet become that unmitigated curse, unrelieved 
by redeeming features, which, forgive mo if I say so, your 
vigorous onslaught would, it seems to me, lead the European 
readers to believe. 

I)o you remember Uncle Tom’s Cabin ?.But for 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, I fully believe that slavery would have 
been abolished before now, and without any civil war. 

102. Hiranand Khrmsino B. A. Hydbkabai> 
(Sindh). —Hold is the chief motive of many parents in our 
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marriages : every other consideration of suitableness, age, edu¬ 
cation, and a fair face, being sacrificed to this powerful incen¬ 
tive. On account of extreme divisions of caste, and on account 
of reluctance or rather impossibility of our marrying from 
another caste, girls for marriage are generally scarce, and 
hence follows their sale to the highcst-biddor. But it is quite 
the contrary with the Amil community to which I belong. 
Here we have a regular sale of boys to the highest bidder who 
has a daughter or two to dispose of. The reason is that the 
rules of the Amil Panchayat do not prevent them from 
marrying their boys with girls from other Hindu classes of 

Sind.The Amils are thus free to import girls, but not 

export their own.The number of girls and boys for 

marriage being out of proportion, a sale of boys follows. 

103. Lir.AKAM VatanmaI/, Sub-Juuge, Kakacht Dis- 
TuiCT. —That the two vicos you have so ably exposed do 
exist, oven to the extent shown by you, is a fact that every 
educated Hindu of some experience will acknowledge inwardly, 
if not outwardly. 

104. W. WoRDswoKTH. —I considcr infant marriage an 

irrational practice, and one which must seriously hamper any 
society that adopts it. I believe that this opinion is hold by 
Hindus who have learned to exercise their reason freely, and 
that even among the followers of the old learning, there are 
some who hold it. I listened Avith keen interest, the other 
day, to Mr. Haghonath Roav’s lecture on this subject, and to 
Mr, Ranade’s impressive appeal to his countrymen to accept 
the platform proposed by the lecturer. It seemed to mo that 
his audience Avere, on the whole, agreed that infant and early 
marriages were undesirable, but that their agreement AVent 
no further. 

How far Indian society has suffered and how far it has 
gained, if you Avill concede that it has gained any thing, 
from its peculiar marriage customs, is a poblem which 
no one is in a position to solve. I believe that those 
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customs are inconsistent with the new life, into which India is 
daily being impelled, and that the new ideas of that life no less 
than its material circumstances and conditions, must tell in¬ 
evitably against them* 

105. Hon’bi.e Mk. Dyaeam Jethmul. —It may be taken 
for granted that infant marriages arc a monstrous evil. 

106. Hon’ble Mr. C. P. Ilkeet, c.s.i. —That the social 
position of women is one of the surest tests of civilization, and 
that the institutions of infant marriage and enforced widow¬ 
hood are incompatible with the position which women ought 
to occupy in a perfectly civilised society, these are propositions 
which command a ready assent. 

107. Rion'i’ Honoiiraree Lord Hobhouse.-I quite concur 
in the importance which you attach to infant marriages, and 
believe them to be a serious obstacle to the improvement of 
Indian society. 

108. Hon. Sir Rivers Tiiomcson. —The subject, in 
both its aspects of restraint of infant marriages and of enforced 
widowhood, has been for some time under my consideratian 
officially, and I am happy to be able to give you the assurance 
that so far from anything like hostility or indificronce to your 
eflbrts, the common opinion of every officer whom I have 
cnnsultod, is in strong support of your endeavours to accomplish 
what would bo the greatest social reform over effected in India. 

* In a minute recorded by Mr. Wordsworth as Chairman of the 
Rukhmabai Defence Committee, be wrote “I am quite willing to believe 
with Mr. Telaiig that, dome.stic virtue and conjugal felicity are not incom¬ 
patible with infant marriages, and I join with him in insisting that our 
committee should not so enlarge its scope as toembracoany direct attack 
on tliat system, or even formally to pronounce any opinion about it. 
Personally, I hold strongly that no great social or political improvemenb 
can be looked for in Hindu society, so long as it adheres to that system. 
Por one thing, it seems to me simply incompatible with any marked ad¬ 
vance in female education, and I cannot hope that Hind it society will 
ever emerge from what I cousidei its present feeble civilisation, which 
must condemn it in the future as it has condemned it in the past, to be 
the servants of manlier and more energetic races, so long as Hindu 
mothers remain in their present bondage of ignorance and superstition 



CHAPTER 11. 

CAUSES OF INFANT MARRIAGE- 

SECTION I. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1. C. Ramchandra Aiyau, Sub-Judge, Madura— The 
Courts created by the British Government, so far back as 1805, 
without thoroughly investigating into the question when raised, 
and without acquainting themselves with the forms and cere¬ 
monies constituting infant marriage, but relying upon the 
statements of the old priests, whose prejndioea in those days 
were deeper than the prejudices of the orthodox Brahmins of 
the present day, recognized in a betrothed infant girl the 
status of a widow. I feel sure that it can be shown, to the satis¬ 
faction of the Government, that the terra ‘widow’ has through 
misapprehension, error, and ignorance, become perverted from 
its original signification, so as to apply even to a babe in the 

-arms of her mother.As Sub-Judge I have 

had experience of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Oocanada, Bellary, 
Palghat, Calicat, Tellicherry, and I have attended innumer¬ 
able marriages......The Palghat Brahmans, and the Brah¬ 

mans of the East coast, do perform the tail, tying ceremony 
and Sapta pathi on the first day, and on the fourth night 
they make the infant couple sleep on one mat in a room, which 
is only a symbolic consummation, or a symbol of actual consum¬ 
mation, which is essential to the completion of a marriage. 
The same practice is observed even to this day in all the Brah¬ 
man families of Travancore and Cochin, and in some of the 
Brahman communities of Tanjoro, Madura, and South Arcot 
Districts. Among the Tclogu Brahmans of Northern Circars, 
Masalipatam,and Bellary, on the 4th day of the inf ant marriage, 
the infant couple arc made to sit on one mat, and they ai-e 
made to exchange betel and nut and chew, which is only a sym¬ 
bol of consummation. I call it symbol, because the first thing 
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that a husbaad and wife do on the date of actual consuraniation 
of marriage, as soon as they retire into the bed chamber, is to 
exchange betel. This practice is observed invariably on the 

4th day of marriage by all classes of Brahmans. 

This mock consummation proves beyond doubt that child 
marriage, which was not so common, is only a later graft on 
the ancient marriage after puberty. 

Apart from the unfounded nation that a girl attaining 
puberty before betrothal loses her caste, the diflSculty of obtain- 
ing young boys suited to the girl ns to age and position at a 
future time, as the girl grows as old as 12 or 13, engrosses the 
attention of the parents, and they begin to negotiate for the 
boys from the very moment of the birth of the girl. The boy’s 
parents receive thousands of offers of tlie kind, with rich dow¬ 
ries, and they choose. 

The next thing that encourages infant marriage, is the 
cursed astrology in which the uneducated women and the edu¬ 
cated men alike confide.Every one believes that the 

country will get on as pi-e-ordained by Brahma....No 

Brahman betrothment takos place, without an astrologer’s 
opinion of the coincidance. in every respect, of the horoscopes 
of the infant boy and girl to be betrothed, and the chief thing 
that the astrologer is asked to ascertain is that the girl will 
not lose her husbaad, and become a widow. If the astrologer 
says that the horoscopes agree, the parents of the girl think 

that they have made the best selection imaginable.. 

Palmistry by which gipsies in England indulge in fleecing 
young girls by predicting their future, is made a criminal 
offence. Astrology has been breediny more mischief in this 
country. 

2. C. Suiii3ARA.YA AiyAr.—T he restrictions which reli¬ 
gion, as at present understood, or more properly, caste rules, 
impose upon the marriage institutions of the country, 
naturally tend to circumscribe within narrow limits the field 
for selection, and leave, the parents no option in the matter 
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but to select, at the earliest opportunity, the best girls available 
for marriage to their boys. The narrower the field the keener 
the competition, and hence infant or rather early marriages are 
brought about. 

3, T. Pattahiiiram.— I do not deny that young men in 
India get themselves married earlier than those in the Euro¬ 
pean countries, and so arc the Mahoraadans and Christians in 
this country. That is because of the climatic and other 
influences, and it cannot I think be saccessfully counteracted 

by any rules. ...Sir Comarasamy of Cejlon Mr. Mutha 

Krishna of Madura, Mr. Sabapathi Aiyah of Hydrabad and 
his brother Meenatchi Aiyah of Bangalore, are so many 
instances of enlightened men acting up to their convictions, 
and losing all chance of serving their community. 

When the circumstances of the .state of society among the 
Brahmins in the Smriti and Puranic periods are taken into 
consideration, one cannot but come to the conclusion that, in 

tho lawless state of the country at the time,.the patriarch 

considei-ed it desirable to secure a guardian and protector to 
tho girl before she bloomed into womanhood. While tho 
future husband was certain of the virgin purity’of his wife, 
the girl herself had the double protection of [her father’s and 
husband’s families, against seduction or mistakes which will 
embitter and poison her wedded life. Subsequent to tho Vedic 
period (a period when the female had enjoyed the privilege of 
giving herself away to any young man she chose, after her 
years of discretion), the patriarchs would seem to have intro¬ 
duced the rule of marrying girls before puberty, in view to 
keep the blood pure, and eliminate all impurities from the 

Brahman stock.Weak as the Brahman class is in 

physique as compared with the other classes of tho Hindus, 
the superiority of their intellect as a class is most prominent 
and noticeable. This I believe is mostly due to the old patri¬ 
archal rule, which kept their blood and stock pure and 
untainted.... 
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This inhuman practice (marriage of girls to old men for 
money) is also prevalent among certain sections of the Brah¬ 
mans (Kaniyalars and Aiyangarsj in the Madras Presidency. 


SECTION 11. BOM BAT PRESIDENCY. 


4. NANDSltA^’KAK.—^Ilindu parents generally believe that, 
their first and principal duty towards their children is to get 
them married. A long standing custom, coupled with some in¬ 
junctions in what arc commonly i-egarded as Shastras, enjoins 
that girls under 10 years of ago should be married. Then, again, 
the desire of parents to partake of tl>c pleasure of seeing their 
children united in bonds of matrimony at an early age, to enjoy 
the marriage festivities which arc looked forward to with a 
keen interest, to see them m arriod in their own life-time or in 
that of some old members of the family—these and other con¬ 
siderations, lend support and countenance to this practice. 

0 . Haki Pausad S A^'roIvl^AJl.—The Hindu marriage is 
a religious sacrament. It therefore takes the form of a gift 
of the daughter by a father to the intended son-in-law, and 
certain sentiments of purity operate to make- it necessary that 
the gift sliould be complete before her attaining the age of 
puberty. 

G. VENKi r Banco Kaxti. —Girls in India arrive at 
maturity much earlier (generally in the 12tli year), than those 
in Europe, or in any other temperate climate. 

E.xpci'icncc has shown again that to leave girls and boys 
long after their 12tii and IGth years respectivol}’^, without their 
partners, loads to looseness of character and disease. Add 
further, the extreme tenderness for children cherished by Hindu 
fathers who consider it their final duty to their children, to see 
“ two hands turned into four ”, and also the difficulty caused 
by caste of finding a good and rospestable matrimonial alliance, 
particularly in the case of girls.The custom of spend¬ 

ing as much money as one can aflbrd in the celebration of mar- 
5 
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I'iages, has its own part to act. A poor old father, soGing the 
difficulty of his son’s or daughter’s marriage after his death, is 
thus naturally tempted to finish it in his life-timo, even when 
the child has not yet left its cradle. 

7. RiraciioKKj, vr,T, OijO I'alai.i. (Aiimej)Ahai)). —In a Pro¬ 
vince like (jujrat, where the Hindu community is divided and 
subdivided into so many small castes, it is very difficult to rule 
that girls should not marry before a certain age. It is possible 
that, in a small caste, all available boys may be married away if 
the parents of girls were to wait until a fixed age ; and as they 
cannot give in marriage their daughters to boys of dillbrent 
castes, they are obliged to marry their daughtovB at such a time 
as may be most convenient to them. 

8. Biiolanath 8AUAiiitAi (AuMisnAnAJ)). —The origin 
of this oinstom (early marriage) can be .sought in the division 
and sub-division of society ijito numerous castes, and ignorance 
of the spirit of the Hindu Sliastras which never enjoin early 

marriage cither for a male or a female.Those divisions 

aro more in number in G-ujiat and Kattyawar tlnm in the 
Deccan. 

9. J A(;.iiVANi)As, (SuKA'i'.)—In this country, clubs, hotels, 

and boarding houses or schools arc not as amply and con¬ 
veniently provided as in Europ(! and America. On the other 
hand, Hindus on account of tlioir caste prejudices cannot resort 
to them as freely as 3fahoniedaus and Parsis. Aeoordiiigly the 
assistance of females is urgently needed for the management 
of domestic ulfairs in almost every family. In agricultural and 
several other avocations such as weaving &ca., the assistance 
of females i.s also as useful as that of males. Tlio parents of 
a boy therefore consider it to bo their main duty to see him 
provided witli a suitable match, as far as the means at their 
disposal permit. 

Amongst Paivsisa great change has however already taken 
place in this direction, without any legislative or governinont 
departmental mea.surc.... 
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Many Pai’sis bitterly complain of the ebange, on the 
ground that wlion infant marriage was much prevalent amongst 
them, respectable unions could conveniently be effected without 
large expenditure in the shape of dowry, but now a father of 
a girl is required by the intended husband to pay an exorbitant 
Slim for the marriage, and in the event of his refusal or in¬ 
ability to meet the demand, the results are often very unsatis¬ 
factory in many respects. 

10. SAKH.VU.A.M Ar.h N. (1)0 M i!A\.) —Taking human na¬ 
ture a.s it is, bearing in mind tlie climatic influences on the 
native physique, and the enervating cllect of social customs, 
recognizing the fact that the mental culture, the basis of self 
restraint of tho community, particularly tho female part of it, 
is at best only partially developed, and must contiauo to be so 
for years to come, all these facts considered, 1 am fully per¬ 
suaded that our system of marriage i.s most wholcsomo under 
present circnmstaucos, whatever our English friends may 
think of it, and is eminently adapted to prevent those dread 
contingencies to which late marriagc.s are expo.sed. 

11. VrSUKAM IlAM,n GiIOT-LAV, AsSUSTAXT SuRCiEON 
Poona, —The primary object of early mari'iages, in India, 
where the climatic iulinoncos bring on an early development 
of sexual proclivitic.s, i.s to got a girl married just about 
her minimum ago for maturity viz 12 yoavs, and u boy about 
the ago of 17 or 18 years, so that they may not go astray, and 
that the male youths may be saved from tho pcrnieiou.s ctiect.s 
of masturbation, an evil which exists to a great extent among 
the boy,s of tho higlier castes. The primary object is groatl 3 f 
abused by tho people of late, owing to the peaceful times which 
they enjoy, and the custom has been allowed to propondorate 
more to ouo side than the other. ITouen it lues become an 
admitted evil to some oxtout among us—buttlio people have now 
become quite sen.sible of its pernicious cllects on our moral 
physical and social eoustimtion, by tlie dawn of \Ee,storn civi- 
lizatiou and education, which has penetrated the innermost 
part.s of our society. 
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12. Lalshakkar Umiashankak. —The following appear 
to me to bo the chief causes (of Infant Marriage). 

1. Family pride. The sooner a boy is raarriotl the nobler 

is considered his family. 

2. The parental duty to marry their children to continue 
the progeny is considered so supreme, that they 
(the parents) try to relieve themselves of this duty as 
soon as possible. 

3. The fear that if any bodily or mental defect is found 
in a boy at an advanced age, it would be difficult to 
cet a bride for him. 

4. The desire of ignorant parents that before their death 
they should see their children married, and enjoy the 
pleasure peculiar to infant marriages. 

G. The notion of social disgrace to keep a girl, after 
puberty, unmarried. 

6. On account of castes and sub-divisions therein, the 
sphere of selection is very narrow. It becomes nar¬ 
rower in the case of elder girls. The difficulty of 
finding out a suitable husband thus increases with the 
ago of the bride; every parent therefore tries the 
earliest opportunity to find out a suitable bridgroom. 
Infant marriage is the result of this competition. 

7, In cases where a bride is in fact sold for mono}^ her 
guardiauiS, often, to make their gain sure, celebrate 
the marriage as early as possible. 

13. Govindrao EAnA.li Josni of Baroiia, —It does not 
appear from the Hindu Law boohs that the custom of early 
marriage ejti.sted in ancient times. If it were, therefore, asked 
as to how the custom originated, it appears to me that it must 
have come into vague under the Mahomadau rule. In these 
times, journe 3 's to distant places W’ere attended with danger’s, 
and people must have been obliged to give their daughters in 
mai'i'iago in their own or neighbouring villages, instead of 
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seeking alliances for them in remote parts of the country. In 
course of time, the anxiety on the part of the parents to secure 
suitable matches for their sons and daughters in their limited 
communities, may have led to the practice of early marriage, 
which gradually moving along the stream of time, has extend¬ 
ed to our own period. 

14. GoKAi.nAS Kahanbas Parekh. —-The causes ( of 
Infant Marriage ) are as under. 

(ff) Non-calculation of the effects, and in, difference to the 
results of early marriages, 

(i) Very small caste subdivisions, limiting the number 
of brides and bridegrooms for one’s selection. 

(c) Gratification of vanity in I’efcrence to the caste by the 

betrothal and marriage of the children while mere infants. 

A largo number (even in a subdivision of caste) would be 
unavailable to a person for marriage by being related in the 
agnatic line, however distant, or by being within the sixth 
degree in the cognatic line. 

The circumstance that a man’s son is betrothed while yet 
a baby in the cradle, is considered popularly an indication of 
bis high position in the caste, and that another man was not able 
to get his son betrothed so early is an indication to the contrary. 


SECTIOI’^ TIL BENGAL rRESIDENCY. 


15. Babu Kedauessur Roy, Smalt, Cause Court Judge, 
Dacca. —A father dies leaving his son, who in consequence 
becomes helpless ; the widowed mother seeks for redress in a 
suitable marriage of the boy, that her son may be placed under 
the guardianship of a fathoi’-in-law, who may be able to educate 
him. This is also done during the life-time of a father, who 
is unable to boar the expenses consequent on the education of 
his son. Numerous instances of this nature may be found in 
all the Government Colleges and Schools. 
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10. Kailashchandra Bhattachaeji. —There is gone- 
I'ally no anxiety on the part of the parents to marry th(3ir boys 
too early, say under 10 years, except under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, arising out of two rather extreme causes viz too 
much poverty or too much riches. 

17. Jessore Indian Association.— The Hindu law of 
succession does not allow the daughter to inherit her paternal 
estate, when she has her brother. She has to live entirely on 
the mercy of her brother for support, and if she incurs his 
displeasure, her position is extremely miserable. This anxiety 
always broods in the mind of her father, who, therefore, con¬ 
siders it his prime duty to unite her to a deserving husband 
in his own life time, 

18. Kumar Pramaitia Biiushanva, Deva, Raja oe 
Naedunga. —The paralysis of social organism in India, is due 
to the fact that, whilst education has done and is doing much to 
elevate the minds of our men, the women portion of the com¬ 
munity is well nigh whore it was, centuries back. "Women wield 
great power in domestic relations, and so long as their minds 
are not elevated by education to appreciate our refined ideas, 
any radical social change is the last thing that we can hope for. 


SECTION IV. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) &c. 

19. Honourable D. G. Barkley, Member oe the Legis¬ 
lative Council, of the Punjab Government.— In tho Punjab 
such marriages (of girls to boys who are their juniors) may arise 
from either of two causes. The caste of tho girl’s parents 
may be such that they have found it difficult to obtain what 
they consider a suitable match for their daughter, and they 
may therefore have to agree to marry her to a boy of proper 
caste who is younger than the girl, rather than leave her 
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unmarried. Or the girl may have been betrothed to an elder 
brother who has died, and popular opinion may be so strongly 
in favour of the claim of the family of the intended husband, 
when there is a younger brother to whom the girl could be 
given, that the parents may feel it impossible to resist the claim. 

20. Dewan RAMNATir District Judge, IIosiHARPUK.— 
Public interference of any kind will not meet generally with 
satisfaction, as long as the idea prevails that it is a sin to keep 
a girl unmarried, after she is 10 years of age. 

21. Kanwar Bekrama Sixg Batiadur, Ahi.uwalia, 
C.S.I.—With regard to tiie question of early marriage, I beg to 
slate that its prevalence is to he ascribed to the general feeling 
among the people, that it la one of their groat responsibilities to 
got their childron (especially daughters) settled in life, to save 
them frbm all future anxieties about having a proper home. But 
no doubt it sometimes happens, that the death of an infant 
husband comes as a great calamity. 

22. Eai Mulraj M. a.. Extra Assistant Oommis- 
sroNEK OuuDAsruR, Panjai). —It i.s no good denying the fact 
that many Hindus marry their girls at an early age, because 
they think that their religion requires them to do so. Most 
people however marry their sons and daughters at an early 
age, because they think it is required by the custom of the 
country. Almost all Hindus have a dread of a girl arriving, 

at the age of puberty, before marriage.Early marriage 

is not unfrequently the necessary and unavodablo result of 
'nfant betrothal. 

2n. Bajaua Eamctiandra Pradiian, Educational In¬ 
spector Hvduahad Assigned District. —The custom of early, 
marriages among the Mahrattas docs not seem to bo of a very 
ancient date. It had its origin in the times of their prosperity 
and became general during the latter days of the Peshwas. 
It attained its height in the early years of British rule in 

Western India, when the people first tasted peace.when 

education had not taken root, and the disturbing ideas of re¬ 
form were not known. 
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SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr. MALARARI. 

24. Keshavlai, MadhAvdas, (Ruteam.)— At one time, 
there was great prosperity in India and abundance of food 
so that no one cared for increase in the number of family 
members. This gave rise to the custom of early marriages as 
well as numerous holidays, festivals, and caste dinners, 

25. Paniut BADia Durr JosHi, Political Pensioner 
Almora.— Your idea “ that it (infant marriage) may have been 
forced upon the people under the first Mahomcdan invasion ” 
is likely true, but I am rather inclined to think that, the 
physical weakness produced by the evil led to the Hindus 

losing their country.Previous to the time of the 

coming of the Mahomodans, there must have been a time at 
which disaffection in the country, or rather civil war among 
the different classes of people to make each influential over 
another, may be thought to have taken place, and with it the 

violation of the codes and precepts.which by 

the time the Mahomedans came, must have so deteriorated tho 
Hindus as (sic) led to their yielding to the invaders without 
the least opposition. 

26. Rai n. 0. Seth, (Jiianst). —In fact, so iimch in¬ 
ternal pressure and adverse iiiflueriee is exercised that some¬ 
times with good reasons, educated Hindus have to submit and 
give up their laudable enterprise in despair. This mischievous 
impulse comes mostly from the female.s, who always have 
an extraordinary influence in directing family affairs. Such 
is not the case in India alone, but all over the world. 

27. Hox’iiLE Mr. Dayaram Jetumui,. —I hear even now 
several infant marriages are being negotiated among families of 
standing and position. I also informed you in a former letter 
of the fearful expenditure required for those marriages, and a 
regular chain of transfers of bridal presents, which contributed 
mainly, if not solely, to early marriages. (Vide also this gen¬ 
tleman’s opinion in chap. IV.) 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT OF INFANT 
MARRIAGE. 


SECTION 1. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1. K. KiiisiixAswAMt Rao, Chief Justice, Travan- 
I'oiiE.—The plea of religious necessity which manj^ an old and 
sickly man puts forward to justify his marriage with a girl fit 
to be his grand daughter rather than his partner, is perfectly 
untenable, for the marriage of a widower is not a religious 
necessity, and Sri Rama, than whom there is no higher Hindu 
authority, performed many Amramnda Yagoms, with the gold 
image of his departed wife (Sitha), to supply the place of a 
wife in such ceremonies. I would not raise my voice against 
the marriage of an old man to an infant, if ho marries under a 
real conviction of religious necessity i.e. to keep agnihotram 
(fire), but not one in a hundred old men wdio marry ever dreams 
of keeping agnihotram, and much less keeps it. 

2. R. Ragunatu Rao. —Infant marriages and enforced 
widowhood are not sanctioned by the Hindu Shastras, nor were 
they in use in India a few hundred years ago. 

On the contrary the marriages of undeveloped girls are in 
a ivay prohibited by them, and widows are recommended by 
the Yedas and Smritis to remarry. 

No girl who is a minor, that is, who has not attained the 
age of discretion, or an age w'hich entitles her to express her 
consent to cohabit with a man, viz 10 years (vide I. P. 0. 
Section 375) can according to the Hindu Jjaw, bo married. 
There can therefore be no widow who is a minor. 

SECTION II. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

3. Trimai.rao Vexkatesh, Inamuar at Dhar-wak,— 
The general Hindu law, as expounded in the Hharma Sindhu 
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is that, the “Moonji”, or the religious throad-girding ceremony 
should be performed on Brahmins, or boys of tlic priestly class, 
between the ages of 5 and 8 years. Under extraordinary and 
unavoidable circumstances, it might be postponed up to 16 years 
of age, but such cases very rarely or never occur. When the 
Moonji is performed, the boy becomes a Brahmachari, i.e. he is 
entitled to perforin religious ceremonies. This state is to last 
for 12 years, during which be should study the four Vedas, six 
Shastras, 18 Pui'anas, Bharat, and Bamuyana, or at least portions 
of them. Ho then becomes fit to bo married. 

Among Ivchetrias or the warrior class, the Moonji is to be 
performed ordinarily between the age of 11 and 12 years. In 
unavoidable cases, it may be postponed up to 22 years. In the 
cases of Vy,sias, the ceremony is to bo performed between 12 
to 16 years of age, it being allowed to bo postponed till 24 years 
in unavaidable cases. In both the classes of Kchetrias and 
Vysias, the state of Brahamachury is to continue for 12 years 
after the Moonji is performed. 

In ordinary cases the marriageable period of a male Brab» 
man is about 20, that of a Kchetria 24, and that of a Vysia 28 
years. 

As regards girls, the proper age prescribed for the mar¬ 
riage of Brahmin, Kchetria, and Vysia classes is between G to 
8, but never under G years of ago. To get them married be¬ 
tween 9 and 10 years is middling, and between 11 and 12 un¬ 
desirable. 

A girl is called gowri or a young girl up to 8 years, and 
kmmika or luarriageablo virgin up to 10, and above that period 
she is known as Rajaswala or as having entered womanhood... 

.A girl attaining her puberty before being married, is 

considered to bo Vrishala or a Sudra woman. 

4. Ehik.ui Amroot Chouue. —The sale of a girl 
among the Hindus is an act looked upon as sinful in the highest 
degree. It is as heinous as using the flesh of the sacred cow. 
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C>. Maeiadeo Wasudeo Bakve. —Early or infant marri- 
ages are not specially enjoined or prescribed by the llintln 
Shash'as. They simply permit them, and it was only in well- 
to-do classes that these were resorted to, more out of fashion 
than as a necessity. 

6. JeTanabhai IIakidas. —With the Hindus, marriage 
is a religious sacrament (Sanskara) according to all the 
authorities on the subject, its performance in the case of a girl 
cannot be delayed beyond a certain period, and according to 
some authorities its performance a year or two before is most 
meritorious. That period is puberty, which is generally attain¬ 
ed in India at the age of 12. So long, therefore, as the masses 
of the people continue to pay respect to the.so authorities there 
is not much hope of the maximum age for a girl’s marriage 
being raised. 

7. M. G. Eanaue. —^Thc Grihya Sutra texts, the earlier 
Smrilsi, aEid the groat epics, all contemplate and illustrate 
a state of society, where both men and women attained 
mature age before they took upon themselves the resposibilities 
of a married life. Women were educated, and scut to school, 
being eligible for the Upanayan or initiation coromon}'. The 
boys had a twelve years’ school course (A-svalayana Sutra) 
during which they were required to observe a self-denying 
course of life, in which abstention from sexual intercourse 
occupied a prominent place (Apastamba Sutra). The decla¬ 
rations made at the marriage celebration by the bride and the 
bridegroom, the significance of certain of tho rites themselves, 
especially the fourth day ceremony, all tend to show that these 
rites and declarations were not meant for children in their 
teens. Marriage itself was a voluntary condition to be assumed 
when its necessity was realised. The woman married once 
by pledge of word, or gift of hand, was open to tho choice of 
marrying again, under certain contingencies, equally with 
tho man. These occasions wore so numerous, in the first 
instance, that they had to be cut down to five contingencies. 
All this history is plainly spread before us, and it shows the 
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greatness of onr present full from a time, which, with strange 
iaconsistoncy, we still regard as our venerated and ancestral 
past. 

8. Venkitt IUnoo Kattt, Kanatiesi: Teanseatoe E. D. 
Tee Dhaema Sindhu Savs ;—“F rom the fifth to the 8th year of 
a girl’s age is the proper period for her marriage, The two 
years after the 6th arc the beat. A giid should not be married 
before the 6th year, as Soma (the moon) Giandharva (a celes¬ 
tial singer) and Agni (fire) claim her each for two years from 
her birth. Marriage in the 9th and 10th years is neither good 
nor bad. In the 11th year it is mean, and in the 12th and sne- 
ceeding years it rci|uires prayaschittu (purification) . 

If a girl comes to puberty before marriage, her father, 
mother, and brothers fall in hell, the girl becomes Shudri, and 
so docs her husband. In such case, the following is the mode 
of purification. The giver of the girl should give away as 
many cows as the number of times she was is her monthly 
course, or one cow, or he should feed Brahmins according to 
his means, and be fit to give the girl in marriage. The girl on 
fasting 3 days, and then drinking cow’s milk, and giving to a 
Brahmin’s daughter an ornament, with jewels set in it, be¬ 
comes fit for marriage. The bride-groom will not be guilty 
if he marries her after oilering libations of gourd to the fire. 
When a girl arrives at puberty before marriage for want of 
a giver, she should wait for 3 years, and then choose her own 
husband. 

9. RANCHOEELALr, CUOTALAT.L, (AHMEDABAD). —There IS 
no religions objection whatever to keeping a boy unmarried until 
20 years or any later period. 

It is a general feeling among the Hindus that, girls should 
not ho allowed to remain unmarried beyond the age of 10 or 
12'years. This practice is based upon the authority of certain 
texts of the Shastras, and upon the idea that it is not safe to 
allow a girl to remain unmarried after 12 years, lest she might 
go astrav. 
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10. Bholanath Sauahhai, (Ahmedabad). —The illus¬ 
trious and primitive Hindu Law-giver Manu enjoins that 
a man aged 30 years should marry a girl of 12. Accord¬ 
ing to Hindu Shastras, after being invested with the sacor- 
dotal thread, one should pursue the study of Yedas at 

least for 12 years.During the Vedic period 

girls wore allowed to make self-choice of husbands.From 

the hymns uttered at the marriage ceremony, and from the 
wording of the promise made by the husband to his wife, it is 
quite clear that a girl of 8, 9 or 10 years’ ago cannot under¬ 
stand the meaning of the promise. 

11. Sakhakam Aiuun. —Wufficient evidence can bo ad¬ 
duced to prove that there was a time in the history of the 
Hindus, when marriage was performed at an ago when the 
parties Avero capable of immediately consummating it, and the 
only safe inference that can be drawn from those texts of the 
Vedas which give directions about tho mode of consummating 
the marriage is, that the marriageable ago contemplated there¬ 
in must have been a considerably advanced one for those in¬ 
structions would bo unintelligible and meaningless to parties 
in whoso especial behalf they were laid down, if they happened 
to be of tender years. 

12. S. H. CHli’LONKAii. —There is nothing in the Hindu 
religion, to compel parents to marry their daughters before the 
10th year on penalty of excommunication. According to the 
Hindu Shastras the bride must invariably be younger than 
the bridegroom. 

13. Gunpatbaw C. Sastiu (Kaswa). —I am of opinion 
that it is an infringement of the dispensations of the Shastras 
to marry or betroth children so soon as the people are noAV in, 
the habit of doing, and I consider it an infringement of tho 
physical laws to saddle the rising generation with the burden, 
of children, while they are yet in their teens. 

14. Gauiushaxkak Uueyshankae, (BnAVNAGAB). —The 
Nirnaya Sindhu, a modern work of recognized authority on the 
law and customs of the Hindus in this Presidency, enforces 
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marriages proper ou a girl at 10 years of age, but extends the 
limit to 11 under a penance, if it be found inuonveniont to 
solomnigo it at tho ago of 10, The Dharma Sindhu, another 
modern work on Hindu law, says :—‘‘ h’or girls,nino and ten arc 
middling good ages, eleven a bad ago, and twelve is one re¬ 
quiring tho observance of penance to wipe away the sin.” ( See 
chap. iii). l^'urthcr on tho author of tho Dharma Sindhu 
grjyy;—''If a gill I'csldos undcr tho roof of her father un¬ 
married up to 12 ycar-s of age, her father commits tho sin 
of killing an unborn child. The girl at that age should marry 
hersolf without the intervention of her father.” 

Id- Raji SiiAKTRi'. —A reference to tho Shastras ( 1. Nir- 
naya Sindhu 2 Sanskav Mayukh, 3 Sanskiir Kaustubh, -1 
Prayog Parijat, 5 Mitak-shara, ti Smrityarthsar, 7 Aladan Pa- 
riiat, 8 Parashar Jladliao, 0 Sanskar Katna Mala, 10 Kalanir- 
nya, 11 Purushartha Chiiitanioni, 12 Asharadinkurodyot, 
13 Piyashadliara, 14 Jyotiriuband &c.) shows that a boy can bo 
married after ho i.s 11 years old and till youth lusts ; and that 
for the marriage of a girl, the 5th and (ith years of hen- ago 
arc not proper, th.at the 7th, 8th, t)th and iOth years are pro¬ 
per, that the 11th and 12th years and the further period till 
tho appoarenco of tho menses are inipropor, and that they can¬ 
not be married after tho menses have appeared, Tho girl who 
sees tho menses in Ivur fatlior'a house (beforo marriage } is im¬ 
pure ; her father is guilty of tliat i.s killing of 

the orabryo. She is considered to be a rri^huli or Shiidra fo- 
malo. Tho Brahman who marries her is woak in intellect; 
no tnrst .should bo placed in him, and nobody should dino 
with liini, and ho should bo considered as tlio husband of a 
Sluidra woman.” 

The Shastras do not sanction the marriage of an old man 
with a girl. Youth and good health aro the cliicf requisite,s of 
a biidogt'oom. It is .stated in tho Prayaschitta Ilaraodari that 
a man above 50 should not marry. Tho bride should always 
be younger than the bridegroom ..... 
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16, r.VNDiT GrUTTUiA),. — Mauv wise persons believing 
tliat, the real menstrual period commences from the lltli or 
tlic 12th, year consider the 10th o.s the latest marriagiable 
year, lii support of this, tlicre is the following in the Purans. 
“ A girl is called, a Gon ri. in the 8th year of her age, a Jtohini 
in the 9 th year, a /floeyr/in llio 10th 3 mar, and after that a 
Jlojativafn, that is one liaving the menses. 

The menses arc found in women in their 11th or 12th 
year. If the flower does not disclose it.sclf out, still it exists 
within. One goes to the JW//- world by giving a Gowri in mar¬ 
riage, to the Vaikvnth by giving a Ilohini, to the Brahma 
world by giving a Kanya, and tlie Raurav hell by giving a 
riij<m'ala.” 

In the Erahma Puran, in the Gantami JMahatmj'a, it is 
.stated ; “a father should try his best to ])oiform the marriage 
of his daughter from the 4th year of her ago upwards, till 
before the completion of Hie 10th year”.Still the mar¬ 

riage of a girl should not ho performed before the completion 
of her 6th year, as there is a prohibition against it in the fol¬ 
lowing and other versos. 

“ A girl should not he mavi'ied before slie is 6 years old, 
because in the first two years of lier age .she is enjoyed by 
the god Som, in tlic next two years by Gandharv, and then in 
the next 2 years by Nal.” 

says.—“A man aged 30 should marry a good looking 
girl aged 12 years, and a mau aged 16 should marry a girl 
aged 8 jurars. Ey marrying a girl before this time, a man 
iM'U'leet.s hi.s rclia'ion.”. 

The time for a man's marriage is not assigned with the 
same pi'ccislou as that for a girl’s marriage. The thirij’ years’ 
ago &ca., mentioned is not suited to be carried into practice in 
the present times. It is objectionable, if the present period of 
man’s life be taken into consideration. 

Tliere is every po.ssibility of there being occasions for a 
man’s fall on account of the breaking of the abstinence vow, 
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by the time the age has approached. It seems reasonable 
thcici'oro that a man should raari'y after he has commenced 
the 16 year of his age, and before the 20th year, or some time 
after that. 

The marriage of a girl, both according to the Shastras 
and according as it stands to reason should bo performed after 
the girl has commenced the 8th year of her age, and before 
she has completed tlio 12th. The marriage of a girl performed 
as is some times now the case, in her very young age befoi’c 
she has commenced the 6 year of her age is against the majo¬ 
rity of the Shrutis and the Sinritis, and is also not consistent 
with reason. 


SECTIOJsT Ur. BENGAI. rilESIDENCY. 


17. Babu IvEDAiiEssuii Hoy, Jatidge Small Cause Coukt, 
Dacca.—A girl at the age of 8 years is considered by the 
Hindu Shastras as marriageable, and the act of making her 
over to a bvidegroora is thought as attended with virtues to 
her parents, similar to those which attended the making over of 
Gauri (Doorga) by her father to Siva; and the age of 12th 
year of a girl is considered as the age of puberty before which 
she must be married, or perdition shall befall her parents and 
ancestors. A deviation from this rule may sometimes he ob¬ 
served among the Brahmin Kulins of Bengal who marry their 
gills either earlier than 8th or later than 12th year of their 
age, when they find it difficult to procure couveniontly a bride¬ 
groom descended from a family with whom inter-marriage is 
allowed by the laws of Kulinism, but such instances are rare, 
and tolerated as being according to the popular and time 
hallowed laws of Kulinisra. 

18. Babu Hcrj Mohun Chandiia, Personai, Assistant 
TO THE Commissioner Ra,jsmahya District. —In chap, iii 
(of Mann) which deals with every minute detail of the mar¬ 
riage ceremony of the twice born, I nowhere find the mar¬ 
riageable ago of males fixed. 
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In verse 89 chap. IX, I find that a “damsel though 
marriageable may stay at home till her death, if a suitable 
bridegroom cannot be found.” 

We find that this custom is frequently observed in the 
present age by many families unable to get bridegrooms of 

suitable position, or . 

when they are unable to meet the demands of the bridegroom’s 
parents or guardians. 

Verse 90 says. “Three years lot a damsel wait, though 
she he marriageable ; but after that term, lot her choose for 
herself a bridegroom of equal rank”. 

In verse 93 I find the following sentence. “He who takes 
to wifi! a damsel of full ago &ca.” The words in the original 
text for a “damsel of full age” mean a girl who has begun to 
menstruate. Here it appears that a girl may be married after 
she menstruates. 

19, Kumar Piia.motiu Ehushana Leva, Raj.a of 
Naldanoa. —Of all the female characters delineated in the 
great Epics, none appears to have entered into matrimonial 
bonds, before she had attained the ago of discretion. The first 
symptom of deviation from this most healthy social practice 

is observed in the.Manava Dharina Shastra. This 

Sanhita does not countenance early marriage of males, but 
girls, according to this IShastra, should be married before pu* 

borty.The father being considered as only blameable 

in the event of his failing to marry his daughter before puberty^ 
it is evident that the Hindu population at that time had be¬ 
come sparse, owing to pestilence, civil war, or foreign inva¬ 
sion, and that the Hindus had been obliged to have recourse to 

early marriage for the speedy multiplication of species.. 

No Shastra attaches religious blame to the party marrying 
after puberty. 
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SECTION IV. NOETH-WEST PllOVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORC, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) Ac. 


20. Luxmon a. RiSHi, Deputy Editcatioxal Inspectok, 
Basin District. —Infant marriage^ especially of tlie girl—for 
a man can marry at any ago—is not enjoined by Hindu religion; 
and the Hindu girls of Northern India, nay even the hhig 
caste Brahmin girls on that side, grow to the age of 20 or 
30 before they are married, or lead a life of celibacy till tlioy 
are fit for the grave ; and no priestly class puts them or their 
parents under the ban of excommunication. If the Shastras 
enforce marriage proper on a girl when she is 12 years of age, 
or at least before she sees her mense s, why, as stated above, 
are the Hindu girls of Northern India and their parents not 
cxcommnnicated ? 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
CTVEN TO M:r. MALABARI. 


21. M. Rajipuasav) Tivaki, Municipal Commissioner 
(M YSORe). —The propositions by the Madras Association headed 
by the talented Diwan Bahadur Raghunath Row, are quite 
reasonable and allowed by early authorities viz, that we 
should not marry a girl under 10 years and a boy under 15 years, 
and that a girl can bo remarried if she unfortunately loses 
the betrothed before consummation. 

22. Profe:ssor Max Muller. —That infant marriage has 
no sanction whatever from eitlicr Sruti or Smriti I told you 
from the very first, and I sec that no pandit now ventures to 
gainsay that. Manu wishes a J’oung man to marry when he 
may become a Crihastha /. c. M'hcn ho is about 24 years of age. 
As to the girl, .she is to marry when she is fit for it, aud tha^ 
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may vary in different climates. But an engagement between 
infants is never contemplated by any legal authority, much less 
are tlie sufferings of widowhood contemplated by Sruti or Smriti, 
on a girl whose polygamous husband dies before she has even 
soon him. That argument has been treated with so much 
learning by your own scholars and lawyers that nothing moi'c 
need bo said on it. The study of Sanskrit, even by so called 
Mh-kkhu.'i like myself, begins to bear fruit. You remember 
liow in the case of Suttee, the Shastris quoted passages from a 
lost Sankha. of the Veda, intended to show that widows should 
bo burnt with their husbands. They actually tampered with 
a passage from their own sacred Veda, and not till I published 
the passagej from the Asvalayana Grihya Sutras, forbidding 
widow burning, would they become silent. With regard 
to the j)ropor age for marriage, I published the important 
passag’os in inj'' Ilibhort Leetur’c.s in 1878 p. 352-3, and as 
those lectures arc being translated under your auspicios, I doubt 
whether any Shastri noio will dare to invoke either Sruti or 
Smriti in support of infant marriage. But, of course, they 
will invoke the autliority of Akara or Desadharma, unless they 
remoinbcr that custotu and local law have no authority when, 
ever they coufl.iet with Sruti or Srariti. 


CHAPTER IV. 

REMEDIES PROPOSED TO PUT AN END 
TO INFANT MARRIAGE. 

SECTION 1. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1. K. IvlUSHNASW.VMl Rao, OuiKI' JUSTICE, TkAVAN- 
COKE. —I would prohibit the marriage of males after the 
irge of 50. 

The logi.slation I propose has the support of the Shastras, 
for accoi'ding to them none who is more than 50 years old 
should marry. 
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2. C. Eamchandra Aitab, Sub-Judgk, Madura. —I would, 

respectfully suggest that a simple prospective legislatiou be 
passed, providing that a betrothed infant girl losing her husband 
before consummation of the marriage or nuptials, shall not be 
considered a widow', and shall not be entitled to claim the rights 
of a widow under the Hindu law, but shall be treated as a 
maiden of her parents having all the rights as such under the 
Hindu law. 

I would further suggest the renewal of the old Hindu law 
now' considered by the Hindus as obsolete, that a boy should 
marry after passing through the period of studentship. 

3. S. SumiAMANiA Aivak. —I do not think that Goverii' 
ment will be well advised to interfere actively with such usages 
by legislation. At the same time I do not see any objection 
to indirect encouragement on the part of Government I cer¬ 
tainly think with Mr. Malubari, that the restriction to confer 
university honours to unmarried men will have a deterrent 
effect on early marriages. I would oven go a little further, and 
recommend that no boy undor IG be allowed to appear for any 
university or public examination, if he is married. 

4. R. Ragunativ R.ao. —I am sure the government would 
not sanction anything against Hindu law, if they prohibited 
marriages of girls of less than 10 years, and encoui'aged those 
of developed maidens. 

The Sastras of the Hindus do not sanction marriages of 
odder women to younger men. Government may prohibit such 
marriages also. 

5. T. PATTAiit-iiKAM. —Until castc becomes a thing of the 

pa.st, there is no hope of jjreventing the marriage of girls be¬ 
fore years of discretion among Brahmans. 

An ouaetenent laying down a rule that money received from 
the (aged) bridegroom, save and except that which is paid for 
tlie marriage expenditure, should bo safely deposited in the 
bride's name and exclusively for her use, will, I believe, not 
only boa groat boon to the’poor infant victim, but will also serve 





as a wholesome check against inhumane parents thus sacri- 
■ficing and selling their female children for their own benefit* 
It is a fit subject for the interference of Goveimment, 

6. Mahipateam Rupeam. —I beg to suggest the enac- 
tenent of a Marriage Act, which should contain the following 
points, 

1. Compulsory registration of all births in municipal offices 
in cities and towns, and in the Taluka Local Boards’ offices in 
the villages. 

2. The Municipal and Taluka Local Boards’ offices to give 
certificates of birth to each party, containing the names of the 
child and parents. 

3. No marriages to bo allowed to take place without a 
license from Municipal authorities in towns and cities, and from 
Local Fnnd Boards in the villages. These boards to give 
marriage certificates. 

4. Certificates of births to be shown along with an applica¬ 
tion for a License. 

o. The Municipal and Local Fund Commissioners to bo 
authorized to fix the minimum ages of brides and bridegrooms 
before which no license can be given, and to raise the same 
from time to time as they may think proper, 

6. Nominal marriages such as take places among the 
Kadwa Kunbis in Gujarat at an interval of 12 years, in which 
a girl is married to a bunch of flowers &c., may be exempted 
from the age rule, but in such cases all second marriages must 
take place under the rule. 

The Hindu law forbids the taking of money or any other 
gratification or reward by parents or guardians, from bride¬ 
grooms or their relations, for marrying their daughters. In 
this respect some legislative action may be taken to protect 
the interests of infant girls. 

7. Joteerao Govindkao Piiiii.ay. —Government should 
rule that, boys under 19 years of age and girls under 11, should 
not be allowed to marry. In case they do, some reasonable 
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tax may be levied on the parents of the parties married, and 
the money thus obtained should be used in the education of 
the middle and lower classes of Hindus. 

8. Nakayen Biukaji, Deputy Collectok, Nasik.— 
I beg to state that the marriage system among the Hindus does 
requiio a little reform, and shall be glad to see an act passed 
by Government :—■ 

Istly. That no boy before the age of IG and no girl before 
the age of 11 bo betrothed, on pain of a fine not exceeding 
Hs. 1000, recoverable with distress and sale of the offender^ 
property. This ruling is not opposed to the present custom 
followed by the educated men, and therefore will not bo ob¬ 
jected to. 

2ndly. That no old man, that is a person about 40 years of 
age, should marry a girl below the age of 12, and then too 

at 12) without her written consent recorded before Punch 
to bo appointed for the purpose. Girls of the age of 12 have 
sense enough to express their assent or dissent about the hus¬ 
bands selected for them by thoir parents. (This law to bo 
made applicable to towns and villages on application of the 
inhabitants.) 

9. K. C. Beuarkah.— If India has to wait till public 
opinion is sufficiently educated to be able to eSect radical 
changes, it may have to wait till Doomsday. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of India, I think, that 
the interference of the State, whore it advances general welfare, 
would not bo out of place, and legislation tending to check 
infant marriages will undoubtedly advance general welfare. 

As to whether State interference should be direct or in¬ 
direct, I am decidedly of opinion that it should be direct.. 

The interference of the State, I think, may safely go to 
the extent of thoir enacting that no marriage of a girl under 
13 or of a boy tinder 17, shall be legal in any part of British 
India in any caste or community. An interference to this 
extent will neither be violent, nor abrupt, nor open to serious 
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religious objection, I dare say a storm will be raised at first, 
but it will soon subside, leaving the social atmosphere clearer 
and healthier. In castes in which infant marriages are most 
frequent, and in which infants of the most tender age are 
married, instances can be found of girls remaining unmarried 
till 14, and sometimes 15, and I can think of no authenticated 
instances in which they have led to excommunication. And 
as to instances of boys remaining unmarried till 20, they can 
be found in the best and wealthiest families all over India. 

10. Thimalu.\o Venkatesu. —Nothing short of stringent 
legislative enactments can stop infant marriages and all the 
attendant evils. 

Enactment proposed by this gentleman. 

I. No boy, until he is 20 and no girl until she is 12 years 
old, shall marry or be married. 

II. No man shall during the life-time of his first wife marry 
another woman, unless the first wife has not borno any children 
up to 10, or has borno only girls up to 12, or all of her children 
have died up to 15, years from the time of her commencing to 
live with her husband, or it is proved tliat she has committed 
adultery. Even then, he is to make full provisiou for the 
maintenance of the first wife &c. 

III. No man who may have one or more sons, and whose 
wife has just died, and who has passed the age of 45 years, shall 
marry a virgin girl, unless he leaves a written permission, per¬ 
mitting, in case of his death, his new wife to remarry some 
other person, if she is minded to do so, provided that he may 
remari'y a widow of any age. 

No amount of education, porsuation, and lecturing will 
be able to improve matters. Unless the legislature takes the 
matters into its own hands, and makes suitable provisions, 
matters will continue to remain as they are at present. 

11. Hurkichuni) Sad.asivji Sate, —Government might 
show its disapproval of the practice (Infant Marriage) in 
strong terms, and even go further, and legislate that no 
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marriage contracted can legally be binding, before tbe age of 
12 in case of girls and 17 in that of boys. This measure will 
moot with general approval. 

To check the inhuman practice of the marriage of an in¬ 
fant girl of 9 or 10 years with an old man of 50 and upwards- 
OoTemment may well follow the excellent suggestion of, 
Mr. Malabari. 

12. Banciiodlal K. Desai. —The government may with¬ 

out detriment to the efficiency of the Police or the Military 
service, be pleased to rule that candidates for employment 
in either of these Departments shall generally be selected 
from those who have remained unmarried until the comple¬ 
tion of their 21st birth-day, and have preserved their good 
character till then... 

In my humhlo opinion the host course for checking this 
obnoxious practice, is to lay down that the marriage of a minor 
girl with an old man of 40 and upwards, is an offence, and that 
the money paid by the bridegroom in consideration of such a 
marriage is recoverable back. 

As tbe guardianship of all minors is by law vested in the 
principal Civil Court of the District in which the minor resides, 
the parent or brother of the minor girl may justly bo restrained 
in their improper actions in giving away the minor in marriage, 
by tbe Government or by the principal Civil Court, and conse¬ 
quently the Government will, I humbly think, be justified in 
taking a direct step to check the evil. 

13. Kaiuaneai H. Desai, of Broach. —The only thing 

that is, in my humble opinion, calculated to effectually check 
the evil, is the observance of the Brahmaohari Ashram, by 
those on whom the Shastras strictly enjoin it after performance 
of the thread investiture ceremony. As regards those who 
are debarred from their very birth from undergoing this cere¬ 
mony, it is only sufficient that the boys should remain un¬ 
married till they complete their 17tb year..... 
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True to my Hindu instincts, I, for one am against 
keeping girls unmarried after they have reached their 12th 
year, and I think that boys would, without an adequately vigi¬ 
lant discipline, inevitably fall into dangerous and vici ous habits^ 
if kept single for a long time after the completion of their 16th 
or 17th year, 

14. Prbmohtjnd RoYCHUNn.—Lot a law be made that 
no girl under 13 should bo married, and that there should be 
a difference of at least three years between the ages of the 
bride and the bridegroom, the latter having the seniority of age. 

15. H-A.RATEN Ganesii Oil andravark.ar. —There is no 

fear now that action on the part of Government in any shape 
whatever may be misunderstood and may give rise to political 
dangers, for with the diffusion of knowledge, on one hand, and 
the gradual displacement of the older people by a new and 
more enlightened generation of natives, on the other, the Hindu 
community have come to perceive the evils of the custom of 
early marriage. 

What seems to me a better and more practicable modifica¬ 
tion of Mr. Malabari’s proposal is that, Government might 
begin for the present, by declaring that nil ficholarskips and 
prizes with which the universii ies, colleges, and schools are endowed 
should bo held by and awarded to none but the unmarried. Such 
a declaration is not likely to offend any one. It will bo a safe 
and good beginning to make. 

16. Diwan Bahahur Manibiiai Jusbhai. —I recognize 
the general principle that in a social matter like marriage, 
legislative dictation is undesirable. I propose to obviate this 
difficulty, by providing that legislative action should come into 
play only on due application from the community concerned. 
There is ample warrant for this procedure; the Parsi Matri¬ 
monial Regulations and the Khoja Successation Bill were all 
conceived in this spirit, which might well be applied to the 
case of a Hindu Infant Marriage Law. There is however one 
particular in which a difference will have to be made in the 
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case of special legislation for Parsis and Khojas, and that pro¬ 
posed for the benefit of the Hindus, The former was I conclude 
based on applications made at the outset by the coiarnunities 
concerned : as regards the Hindus they are split into so many 
castes that no combined action, within a given time can be 
expected. The way in which I propose to overcome this draw¬ 
back is that the legislature may at present pass an Act on the 
basis of Act XXVI of 1850, “ an act to enable improvements 
to be made in Towns.”. 

The special Act need only be a brief one. It should pre¬ 
scribe the minimum marriageable ago and lay down working 
details. The recently appointed Local Boards and Munici¬ 
palities can bo well utilized in this connection. 

It will be premature to say much on the question of age 

at present.Vi^hat I would do is to prescribe three 

classes, leaving it to the people to apply to be placed in any 
one they may be prepared for. The third or the last class 

*I say 10, as that is should be that in which the minimum age 
moat oonsouant with for the marriage of children of both sexes 
the prevalent ideas on should be 10 years*. In the second class 
the subject. the age of the girl should be 11, and that 

of the boy 14 ; in the first class the age of tho girl should be 
12, and that of the boy 10. 

16. M. G. Banade.— There are among the friends of 
reform those who think that the evils are gradually disappear¬ 
ing, and for their total abolition wc must depend exclusively 
upon the growth of education, or upon a change in our public 
opinion, or upon a revival of our religious spirit, and that 
nothing can be done by direct State action. I am fully alive to 
the force of these considerations. I set most value upon the 
revival of the religious spirit among us, for till such a renovation 
of the heart is accomplished, men will never learn to be fully 
in accord with their best natures, aud will not bo inspired with 
the warmth which it is necessai'y to feel on such matter’s, for 
practical action to result in good. I set no less value upon the 
spread of education and the grow'th of public opinion. These 
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aro necessary and indispensable factors, without which State 
action will always be futile. One reason why State action is 
now urgently called for, is that these agencies have been work- 
ino’ for a considerable time past, and they have prepared the 
ground sufficiently to make State action intelligible and bene¬ 
ficial. These agencies are undoubtedly working for us, and 
they are likely to work greater results in the future, if they 
are concentrated, emphasinod, and properly directed by cor¬ 
porate State action. The scattered forces will thus be brought 
into a single focus, and in their united strength will bring 
about the desired cud earlier and with far less expenditure of 
national energy, with a very limited help, than without it. 

The State is the nation itself, as represented by those who 

aro its leaders in thought and action.Social reform, 

so far as it is confined to the fixing of minimum limits of age, 
when men and women can do acts for which they are held 
responsible, implies a social compact or agreement among the 
leaders of society, and thi.s circumstance bus been hold to 
justify the State in fixing the age of civil majority, as also the 
responsible age for certain classes of offences. 

But it is asserted that wc have no right to force our views 
upon an unwilling majority.........The thinking and re¬ 

sponsible portion of the community press this reform, on the 
same grounds that justify the enactment of all coercive law, 
civil or criminal. The majority are not unwilling, they are 
inert, and their inertia encourages the evil doers to break the 
rule with impurity. If this argument be valid, it would put 
an end to to many useful practical reforms sot ou foot in our 
administrative machinery, A large number of people do not 
like sanitation or vaccination, and they do not like to be taxed 
for schools and roads, and yot we do not comply with their 
wishes. Even in the most free e6untrie.s, the final power of 
choice and action does not rest with the numerical majority 
but the majority only determines the choice of those indivi¬ 
duals to whose guidance it will submit. These few leaders can 
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never have force wit'ii them. They must appeal to higher 
principles of justice, of expediency and right, and if these prin¬ 
ciples warrant a certain course of action, they must act with 
their host lights. 

But it has been said all this may be true in free countries 
where people have choice of their rulers, and can have no ap¬ 
plication to a country subject to foreign rule as India is. 

This argument however cuts both ways, for I think if the fact 
of foreign rule is to shut us out from all corporate action, we 
may at once cease all our activities. Where the interest of 
foreigners clashes with ours, this caution may be necessary and 
justifiable, but in this case the interests do not clash, and I 
maintain that the distinction of foreign and native rule has 

no place.....To look upon the ruling body as a separate 

entity with hostile interests, and to shun their good sorvices> 
is as foolish as it would be for a man with a deceased heart to 
shun the doctor, because be was not of kin and kith with the 
patient. In these matters the Stale in its executive and legis¬ 
lative capacities, is only the minister to give formal expression 
and legal validity to what the best, the wisest, and the purest 
minded men are inclined to support. I grant that the Legis¬ 
lative Councils as at present constituted, can not grapple effect¬ 
ively with those questions. A more liberal representation of 
native interest is desirable, and in a matter like this the State 
will be but too willing to convene an assembly of our notables, 
and listen to tbeir representations in the way it has already 
done for Par sis, and proposes to do for the Khojas. A commis¬ 
sion of inquiry, and a conference held under State auspices 
would be preliminary steps, and we should agitate for them, 
but it will not do for us to fold our hands, and say that, as 
•long as wo are under foreign rule, no reform of our social 
arraugemonts shall be undertaken. India cannot hope to be 
the master of its own destinies for centuries to come, and till 
then I do not see that it is either manly or wise to sit still and 
lot things take their course.. 






If our society had a self-regulating power in any of its 
relations X could have certainly understood the hesitation felt 

in respect of State action.The religious texts which are 

supposed to regulate our life are immovably fixed, and we 
cannot adopt them, or change them, nor better them to suit 
changing conditions. Our civilization has been smothered by 
this bondage to past ideas. The only way in which our eman¬ 
cipation can take place, is to withdraw one by one these fetters 
of so called religious injunctions, and turn them into civil 
restraints which are more amenable to change and adaptation. 
This is the weakest point of our social system, and I do not see 
how we can get rid of it, if we are to abjure all State help in 
such purely civil matters as fixing the age when a man or 
woman may be bound in the tie of marriage. The jurispru¬ 
dence of every other nation, ancient or modern, has always re¬ 
gulated these limits of age, and we must do likewise, if we wish 
to secure progress in these matters. It is not in fact putting 
on new chains, but removing old ones, or rather substituting 
flexible for inflexible bonds, that we seek in advocating inter¬ 
ference in the regulation of age limits. 

It may be fairly contended that State action can load to no 
great results. This is however not a drawback against, but a 
recommendation for change No sudden elevation of age is 
desirable or possible. Wo have a slow progress to make in this 
matter,if our progress is to be sure. It is only necessary to put the 
stamp of general approval upon the best of the existing usages 
and customs. Such an approval will strengthen public opinion, 
and will secure the growth of education, otherwise so heavily 
handicapped by the existing customs. We shall also promote true 
religion, and, above all, we shall really make no innovation, but 
return to the best traditions of our race, and rehabilitate the 
mostvcncrated texts. For the present it has been ascertained that 
10 to 12 for females and 16 to 18 for males is a common age 
limit, and is not opposed to the Shastras, and is sufficiently in 
advance of existing usage to justify its adoption as a general 
law, subject to exceptions in particular castes and localities. 
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I would not in the first instance go further for the present. 
I would allow time to develop the action of the other forces at 
work, before any further change is to be thought of. No 
practical incovenience will follow from tlie general enforcement 
of these moderate limits, 

As regards the practical method of proceeding, I would 
humbly suggest that a commission should be appointed to 
enquire into local usages, to receive evidence, and to formulate 
recommendations. I would not make the age limits compul¬ 
sory in the sense of annulling marriages contracted before tlio 
af^e had been reached. I would only leave the parties con¬ 
cerned freedom to question their binding cliai'acter when tlicy 
come of age, unless they have in the mean while consummated 
the marriage. This freedom has been allowed by law in the 
Pars! JIarriage Act. I would appoint non-official gentlemen 
of position, Municipal and Local Board Commissioners, 
Honorary Magistrates and Inumdars &c., as authorities with 
power to certify as to age, and would lay u small penalty for 
celebrating marriages without .such certificates 1 would make 
over the fines to the heads of the castes for their caste purposes, 
or to Local Boards and Municipalities, whose members, elected 
by the people, may safely be honoured by the trust of the 
power of certifying to the age qualification. This arrange¬ 
ment would serve as a self-acting check.Our people 

are naturally so law-abiding, that, few would run the risk of 
celebrating marriages without license. Some difficulty will at 
first be felt in ascertainiag the ages, but this difficulty will not 
be great as the experience of similar regulations elsewhere is 
favourable, and it will gradually disappear wheu mpn become 
used to it. Simultaneously with this, the educational authori¬ 
ties may work in their own fields, and after a reasonable notice, 
confine their honours and distinctions to those, who in addition 
to their other qualifications, voluntarily submit to the qualifi¬ 
cation of single life during their college or school course. Such 
a restraint would bo in keeping with the Brahmaehari or 
student’s tradition, and people will soon get used to it. 
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Our medical texts lay down 10 as the limit of age for 
jmales, and 24 for males, before legal consummation can take 
lace. I would lowir these limits to 14 and 20, and amend 
^ penal law to that effect. Such an amendment might be 
jfiopei’ative in a few cases, but on the whole it will not fail to 
nroduce the best results. 

In regard to ill assorted marriages, I would lay down 45 
as tho limit of age for men after which they may not marry 
young virgins, and the marriage of young husbands with older 
wives should be strictly prohibited, as being unnatural and mis- 
ebievous in many respects. In regard to polygamy, the Hindu 
law imposes certain permanent disqualifications on the first 
wife which must be fulfilled before a man can marry a second 
wife during the life time of the first. I would revive these 
restraints, and give them tho force of law. 

17. Vexkut Rango Katti.— The imposition of double 
fees on (married) candidates when they appear for the matri¬ 
culation and other examinations, will be, in my humble opinion, 
a sufficient indication of the contempt with which Government 

;gard early marriage. The suggestion that Government 
officers should evince personal interest in the matter seems to 
be too good to be ^sracticable. 

18. Motilat, Lalbuai. —The creation and spread of a 
healthy public opinion is the duty of all educated men in this 
country, and Government can encourage and help them by besto¬ 
wal of honours and titles on reformers; by inducements in tho 
shape of prizes and scholarships to male and female students, 
by money contributions to associations for social reformation, 
and by establishment and support of institutions for the requisite 
education of the people. Beyond this no Government inter¬ 
ference is, I think, desirable or advisable, except perhaps to 
show their disapproval of the evil customs under reference, by 
ruling that no suit will lie for possession of a wife before she 

' 16 and the husband is of 20 years of age, and by giving some 
^cial privileges to remarried widows of approved character. 
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I5ut of all tho means to be adopted for eradicating t 
evils in question, the most effectual will be a proper educat’' 
of women. •— 

19. RuNCHORELAni. G iioi'AiAL.—I think the first 

at reform should be to limit the marriageable age of malt s. 

15 or 16 years......The people of all castes may b'’ 

invited to show reasons against the increase of the marriageal 

age.and their objections might be duly considered befr 

the enactenent of the law. In my opinion the measure woulu 
be approved of by almost every intelligent person. 

Taking everything into consideration, I am of opinion that 
Government should not interfere about the marriageable age 
of girls. 

20. Bholanath Sakabuai.—1. Female education. 2. "As¬ 
sociations should bo established in different parts of India, 
opening branches in chief towns. They should bo encouraged 
by local authorities by attending the meetings and showing their 
sympathy with the noble cause.” 6. Lessons in school books. 

21. Sakharam Arjun. —What is wanted is the sepa¬ 
ration of the marriage (i.e. betrothal) and tho consummation 

into two distinct ceremonies.The great aim of refori s 

should be, I think, to unite their efforts to get people to regard 
marriage and consummation as two essentially distinct ceremo¬ 
nies, and to make them defer the latter till the married couple 
arrives at maturer years. 

It may bo observed here in passing that, if, on the one hand 
an ordinary native confounds his social customs, which are 
a combination of personal hygiene and law, and mistakes Hindu 
Dharraa (Hindu religion) for Dharma Shastra (code or science 
of duties or law). Government, on the other hand, in my humble 
opinion, have complicated matters by not yet making caz’efully 
a proper differentiation between Hindu law, religion, and custom _ 
If a rigid distinction had once boon made by the legislature 
between the Hindu law, religion, and custom, a great m; 
difficulties, which now stifle tho growth of reform, might 
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'm easily removed. If Hindu law is dissociated from Hindu 
f,. 'gion, as it properly should be, its absurdities and barbari- 
^ :s are sufficiently glaring to number its days. 

+hi " lovornraeut is not prepared to directly interfere in the 
in jer, I think, it can safely tread on the lines indicated by 
;he late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

\ “There was one thing, however,” said Sir William Muir, 
bich the law might do. and that was to stipulate that the 
betrothals made iu tender yoai-s by third parties should not 
bi) enforced as contracts demanding specific performance, unless 
tl "^re was a ratification of the betrothal by the principal 
contracting parties, after they hud arrived at muturer years.” 

22. S. II. Cinei.onK.vK.—As regards the first suggestion 
(viz.) that the Universities should rule that they would confer 
their degrees on unmarried students only, I should think it to be 
quite practicable, and one which our Universities might reason- 
ably be e.xpected to adopt. I do not think there is much force 
in what Mr. Loe-warncr says about such a suggestion being 
outside the legitimate province of their functions. Until very 
recently, English Univorsities did impose such a condition in 

. .pect of their fellowships and degrees, and I further under¬ 
stand that a few of them do even now impose such a restriction. 
If my imformatiou be correct, I fail to see how it would be ultra 
fires of our Universities following the same example. 

23. Ragunatii Narayen^ Kiiote. —Approves the sug¬ 
gestion that married students should be excluded from Univer¬ 
sity examinations. 

“A student ought to be exclusively a student. He should 
be free from the trammels of family life and its cares. The 
Universities are interested in seeing that they give the country* 
men qualified to lead and enlighten the public.” 

24. R. G. Biiaxoarkau. —lam of opinion that the Uni- 

sity might, on giving 5 years’ notice, rule that no married 

Udate shall be admitted to the matriculation examination. 

7 
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Hindu public opinion among the classes to which the candidates 
for matriculation belong, has, for some time, been gradually 
coming to recognize the advisability of keeping boys unmarried 
till about the age of 17, which is the average age at which boys 
matriculate. 

To marry a girl of 11 or 12 years to an old man of 50, 
whom it is impossible the girl should like for her husband, 
with the certain prospect of a life-long widowhood for her after 
a few years of a distasteful and unhappy married life, is unfeeling 
cruelty. This wilful and wanton condemnation of an innocent 
girl to a life of misery comes, in my opinion, within the legi¬ 
timate scope of law. The best way to deal with the matter 
would be to render a marriage penal, when tbe disparity between 
the ages of the bridegroom and tho bride amounts to 30 years. 
This will not prevent an old man’s marriage with a grown-up 
widow, but will put a stop to bis taking a girl of 12 to wife. Such 
an enactment will invest with strength tho Hindu religious law 
and respectable Hindu opinion which condemn the practice, but 
have become powerless, and therefore cannot be reasonably com¬ 
plained of. 

The propsals that ho (Hr. Malabari) makes in connection 
with early marriage, have for their object the raising of the 
age in the case of boys only. But it is equally important that 
tho age of girls also should bo higher. TJioro is no religious 
objection against the former, but there is against tho latter. 
But the sin that a man incurs by keeping his girl unmarried 
till after a certain physical occurrence can, according to the 
Shastras, be wiped off by doing a proscribed penance, which is 
not heavy, so that the religious objection is not insuperable. 
What is therefore necessai’y is to create such a feeling against 
the marriage of girls before 12, as will embolden parents to keep 
them unmarried till a later ago, and do tho prescribed penance. 

25. Hindumal Bai, Mukund of Poona.— Voluntary 
associations may be formed under the leadership of different 
roligiqjis preceptors, I would ssk the Sarvajanik Sabha to 
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adojDt the wise plan of sending export agents to the different parts 
of the rrcsidcncy, as itinerant preachers, to deliver interesting 

and impressive addresses .before large gatherings, and to 

point out the evils from infant marriage and enforced widowhood. 

2G. jMagindas TnnsiDAs.—It is only through the ortho¬ 
dox priests that sometliing can be effectually done, if anything 
can be done at all. So if Act XV of 185(.) be extended, and 
intcr-murriages among the numerous sub-divisions of one 
large class be encouraged, much relief will bo given. At pre¬ 
sent, such inter-marriages arc not illegal, but it is the tyranny 
of the caste in the shape of excommunication that makes such 
marriages virtually illegal. 

27. LAKUAnnAs Kiii.mji. —This gentleman wants a direct 
legislative measure for putting down the evil, on the ground 
that the British (Government interfered in putting down evil 
customs, “found to be incompatablo wdtli reason, humanity, 
good order, or good government in the following instances.” 

“The practice of Suttic. 

,, „ Infanticide. 

„ „ •Bhcrav Jap’at Bwarka ( a leap into the so-a 

from some projecting crags.) 

,, „ Kasinoo Karval (or being sawn alive into 

two at Benares.) 

„ „ being crushed beneath tho car of Jagannath 

„ ,, buying of male children by Jain Gorjis (or 

priests) for the purpose of making them 
disciples. 

„ thuggee, sacrificing human beings to Kali 

Bhovani. 

„ „ fastening hooks into tho bodies of infants 

and men, and then whirling them through 
the air, for some time, in fulfilment of a vow 
made to the God Khandaba. 

The prejudice against vaccination. 
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I bclicvo that if tlic marriageable age be fixed at 12 for 
the fomalo, and 10 for|the male—and, that in any case the 
diflevenco bet-woon the ages of the bride and bridegroom as 
regards minors shall not bo loss than four, and as regards a 
minor female and a grown-up male, it shall not bo more than 1;> 
(the evil would be prevonted.)” 

28. Lalsiiax-kau U.uiashAnkau. —I believe the social 
efforts will bo much strengthened by co-operation and moral 
support of Government iii the following particulars ;— 

1. Lessons showing the evils, in various forms, should bo 
introduced in all vernacular text books teaching the 3rd and 
higher standards. 

2. Essays, tracts, and books on the subject should be largely 
used as pri/o bookis. 

3. District officers .should use their moral influence, and 
assist the associations in persuading people to introduce the 
reform; and to express their disapproval, should not attend any 
infant marriage party or procession. 

4. Till 18 years of age, an unmarried hoy should be pre¬ 
ferred to a married one, in aavarding scholarships. 

I am also of opinion that, the Htatc should adopt legisla¬ 
tive measures to remove this evil, as soon as possible. There 
are persons who say tliat, social reform should take place from 
within, and that the Stale should not interfero in it, unless, 
essentially necessary. But this applies to social questions that 

have no direct bearing on the public welfare. 

Even purely social practices W'hen they become dotiimental to 
others, come within the province of legislative action. For 
instance, custom would allow the use of indecent expressions 
on Shimga Holidays, but law would stop it. The criterion 
of legislative assistance is thus, not whether a thing is connected 
with social reform, but whether it affects public welfare. I be¬ 
lieve no reasonable man will deny that the effects of infant 
marriages on society are disastrous.. 
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Considering the present State of society, I think, the minimum 
marriageable age of bridegrooms only should at present be 

■fixed at 18 years by law.I would therefore suggest 

some provision like the following in the Minors’ Act (Act XX 
of 1864) which already vests the care of persons of all minors 
in the Bombay Presidency in Civil Courts. 

1. No guardian, whether appointed by the Court or not, 
shall without written permission of the Civil Court, celebrate 
the marriage of a male minor before ho has completed his 
18th year. 

2. On the application of a guardian or friend of a male 
minor, the court, under special circumstances, after recording 
its reasons, may, permit the marriage before the age prescribed 
in the above clause. 

To make these rules cfiective, some penalty should be 
prescribed for those who are concerned in the celebration of a 
marriage contrary to the law. Tho real evil in the case of 
girls is in tho early consummation of marriage. This evil is 
likely to increase wlicu big boys marry infant girls. To remedy 
this, the age of 10 years mentioned in section 67d of tho Indian 
Penal Code sliould be raised to 12 years. To receive money 
for giving a bride is condemned both by Shastras and public 
opinion. Such a practice should therefore be made penal. 
This will to a certain e-xtent prevent a young girl being given 
to a very old man. 

29. Govikdu.vo Bah.vjt Joshi.—S ome of the persons 
engaged in tho discussion of tho subject (earlj’- marriage) have 
already seen sons of their son.s. Though such is the state of 
things, yet it is extremely lamentable that they do not seem 
to think seriously of making any improvement with regard to 
this evil custom, in the case of tho marriages of their own 
children. 

Nor is the condition of our widows any better. 

The educated men of the present day who think it highly 
desirable that the practice of widow marriage should be in- 
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trocluced amoug the prohibitorl classes, while addressing 
meetings of people, say ; ‘‘the poor helpless widowed girls are 
absolutely undone ; their distress and hardship are horrible 
c\’cn to coiitoinplatc ; the butcher cuts the throat of au animal 
but onoe, and the couseejuent pain and torture are over in 
a moment once ior all, but the unceasing sufferings of the 
destitute widows are lifo-long” and a deal of talk of this 
kind. Should, however, early widowhood bo the lot of one of 
*Tlie auspulous their own daughters of tender years, not a single 
miu-k fww- Qiy. ot them hesitates to wife off her latnka* 
helil of niiu-ried to break her bangles, and get lier head shaved. 
Hiudu womoa. Thus it will ho seen that matters have come 
to a mournful pass. 

Why is this difforcnco between our word and deed. 

Children in their first ondeavons to walk frequently meet 
with falls, and at such a time, their purenis holding the little 
ones by the hand, teach them to walk. Similarly this country 
is at present in a helpless state of infancy. 

From very ancient times preceding the British rule, the 
course of Government in the country has been this, that the 
king shows the way, and the subjects simply follow it. And 
thi.s is the reason why the people of this country are so much 
attached to their sovereigms, and pay tliem divine reverence. 
I admit that by the spread of western knowledge among our 
people, a small portion of them are now beginning to distin¬ 
guish, in a small moasnro, between the rights of the crown and 
the rights of the people. Still we are not yet so far advanced 
as to act for ourselves in all things. Therefore interference 
from Government seems desirable to guide us aright. 


The wiews of Mr. Byraraji M. Malahari on the subject 
in question are sound and considerate, and, therefore, Govcrii- 
incnt will be pleased to assist us in the way recommended 
by him. 

30. Dr. At.m.\kam Panddrano. —If the Fniversity could 
be prevailed upon to withhold from granting prizes and 
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scholarships to mai'i'iecl students, I believe it may do good, 
without hindering the progress of education itself. 

31. TJtamiia:m: N. Mehta. —^Thc following remedies are 
suggested by this gentleman for preventing infant marriage and 
introducing widow marriage :—“(!) The formation of associa¬ 
tions for the consideration of this subject and of the means to bo 
adopted to prevent those practices, (2) the co-operation of the 
Hindu church, (3) and of the Hindu States, (4) the moral sup¬ 
port of those who are in authority, (5) the efforts of the educated, 
the iiifiucutial, and tho wealthy, ((!) the great spread of 
education among the males and females.” 

In order to find out whether the progress of social reform 
is slow or rapid, he suggests entries to be made in all school 
registers and in Educational Reports of tho numbers of mar¬ 
ried and unmarried students. Ho also suggests that District 
Officers should preside or attend at Social Reform Meetings. 

32. ^Manmouandas I)ava],1)a.s. —Tho meaning wc attach 
to the words “Infant JIarriage” is marriage contracted in a 
state of ignorance. Whatever tho ago of a girl or boy may 
he, it is still an infant inan iago, if tho contracting parties ai’e 
ignorant of what marriage or love is, how that feeling is 
created, what woman is intended for &c. Tlie heat means of 
preventing infant marriage is to impart instruction in these 
subjects through boohs &c. Resides, parents should also be¬ 
have well ill the presence of children. 

33. Paa'])!!' Nahaven' Kesow Vaidya. —There have 
been lectures given from tho platform, essays written which 
carried away splendid prizes, sermons preached from the 
pulpit, but practical action has been nil. 

That can be achieved by legislation, and that only. 

It is desirable that Government should legislate, and fix the 
respective ages of boys and girls at 16 and 11, which in my 
opinion, considoriug tho climatic circumstances of the country, 
appear to be neither too high nor too low. 
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34. Pandit Guttulal. —There exists a practice accord¬ 
ing to which parents and others, with the object of getting 
money, marry their daughters &c., to very young and some¬ 
times to very old persons. This is a very sinful practice, 
which is particularly disapproved of by the people, and by the 
Shastras, and should in every way be put a stop to ; because 

great blame attaches to the selling of girls.It seems 

necessary that a law, which would be in conformity with the 
Shastras, should he made, in order that this groat principle of 
religion may be strictly observed. 

35. Gokui.das Kahandas PAiuiKn. —Influential move¬ 
ments should bo organized, each including all sucli castes as 
are of the same social standing and mix at dinner, for the 
purpose of removing all restrictions against marriage, when 
the parties, though not belonging to the same caste or subdivi¬ 
sion, belong to castes whicli mix with each other at dinnoi’- 
If those movements fail, then my proposal is that, in the event 
of a man marrying the girl of a person belonging to another 
caste or subdivision of the same caste with whom the members 
of his caste mix at food, the legislature should restrain tho 
caste of the husband from excommunicating him, and of the 
parents of the bride from excommunicating them. By restrain¬ 
ing I mean, that the legislation should declare such action on 
the part of the caste illegal, and visit it witli a small fine. In 
most cases the castes and subdivisions of caste, that mix in 
food, are ofl-shoots of one original caste. 

I consider it necessary to state why, when in my opinion 
the proposal that I make would be acceptable to a largo majo¬ 
rity of the people, they should not arrange this among them¬ 
selves, and why a necessity, under certain circumstances, for in 
voting the assistance of tho legislature is anticipated. The 
reason is abvious. This movement cannot be a inovemont of 
one or two castes, but of all castes of the same grade united; 
the combined castes form .such an unwieldy and massive body 
that their opinion could not be obtained. As regards indivi¬ 
duals, they are afraid to bo severed from their relations by 
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the action of the caste, who cannot sanction any movement of 
its members in this direction, so long as they are not sure that 
they would be reciprocated by the other castes. As regards 
those few people who would not care foi' the caste, their join¬ 
ing together will confer no good, as they would thereby be 
merely adding a new caste to the large number that exist. 
In my opinion, if there is a legislative measure of the 
hind I propose, all difficulties may bo got over. I also think 
that it would be good, if the legislature makes all contracts of 
exchanges of girls void and unenforceable. 

In cases of grown-up husbands marrying very young 
girls, the consummation takes place sometimes too early. 
This leaves a lasting effect on the girl’s constitution. I pro¬ 
pose that, the definition of the odence of rape may be so modified 
as to render intercourse with the wife, before sho completes 
her 12th year, or in the case of her reaching puberty before 
the completion of the 12th year, before her reching puberty, 
illegal. The punishment for the consummation between the 
10th and 12th year iniglit bo lighter than that of consumma¬ 
tion when she is under 10 years of age, but it is necessary 
that such a consummation should bo declared illegal and pu¬ 
nishable. 

30. Ilts Iluiiixiiss T7IK Rao of Cutcu.— I do concur 
however in Mr. Malabari’s suggestion as to moral support being 
advantageously accorded by the State, with a view to promote 
the object in view. 

37, Ills IIicaixFss 'Jiin Thakor Saiieis of Biiav- 
XAGAR.—These customs (infant marriage and enforced widow¬ 
hood) involve the religion of the Hindus, whose feelings are 
likely to be injured by any foi’ced measures. Consequently 
I do not think it wise or safe, to have recourse to any of them 
in such a way as to excite their feelings. To my mind, the 
remedies for the proposed reforms lie in tlic voluntary move¬ 
ment adopted by the unanimous voice of tho community con¬ 
cerned, and this might only be expected by further spread of 



education, which will, I believe, make the majority in tlui 
various sections to appreciate, themselves, the necessity of aii}' 
such reforms, as occasions may arise. 

08 . His Highkess the Th.vkok Saiiiu of Mom i.— 
Direct interference of the State by way of legislation will have 
no salutary results, so long as rigid observances of caste dis¬ 
tinctions continue with all their might and main, liut, I think. 
Government can safely and rightly adojit other indirect means 
suggested by Mr. Malabari in lii.s said notes, and approved of 
by many, for aiming a blow at the evil. 

As to marriages of old men with 3 miing girls, the Thakor 
Sahib wishes for immediate interference. Ho says “ These 
marriages which arc the primary causes of grievous widowhood, 
and which add to the uuinbor of i/ohikj w’idows on one hand, 
and which discourage widowers from accepting widows how¬ 
ever young, beautiful, and noble they may be, as tlieir wives, 
OUfjht to bv Htopped by (inthoyity, 

39. Jayasi^'g Hao, TIegent of IvoJ.iiAimn.—At this rate 
the state of tilings will never improve. Let the so called 
leaders of society sot an example themselves, and the rest are 
sure to follow. 

40. SiiAXTARA-w Nau.vven .—.1 am thou humbly an ad¬ 
vocate of legislative interferoiice in tiie matter of infant mar¬ 
riage. All civilised Governments have dealt witli the question 
of marriage, of the mutual relations between men and women, 
as one of w'hich the bitate ha.s a riglit and is bound to tako 
cognizance. For instance, in Germany, the maniagcuble ago 
fixed by law for men is 18, and for women 14 : in Belgium 
18 and 15 ; in Sijuiii 14 and 12 ; in Franco IS and 15 ; in 
Greece 14 and 12 ; in Hungary (for Protestunts) IS and K* 
and (for Catholics) 14 and 12 ; in Portugal 14 and 12 ; in 
Eussia 18 and Hi; in Saxony 18 and 16 ; in Switzerland 14 
and 12 ; in Austria 14 and 14 lespectively. 

Even in India, it lias been from the ancient times a recog¬ 
nized principle for the law-givor to fix the marriageable 
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limit of age for both men and women, and Diwan Bahadur 
Eagliunathruo, one of our best Sanskrit scholars and leading- 
social reformers, lias shown that according to the Shastras. 
infant marriages, as they now prevail, arc not legal, and that 
they are of modern growth. Then again, the State is bound to 
protect the rights and interests of minors as their parem pa- 
trice. Looking upon the question in this light, I do not see why 
the (iroTcrnment in India should not make laws on the subject 
of marriage. It is said that by m-aking such laws the Govern- 
incnt, not being an indigenous but an exotic one, would bo 
departing from the principle of religious or social neutrality to 
which it had wedded itself in the administration of the country. 
But have not Government abolished Suttee, and legalised 
the marriage of widowmade law.s for tlio management of 
religious endowments, fixed the age of majority by means 
of the Indian Majority Act, rendered the Shesha ceremony 
punishable under tlie Indian Penal Code? Some people 
argue as if the State or Sirkar has not yet interfered with 
our social customs. AVhat do wc witness every day in our 
(..'ourts of Justice ? We have a Hindu Law, it is true, but 
is not that law involved in confusion, and is it not a fact 
that our courts are expounding it as host they can, and bring¬ 
ing- into vogue, in otfect, new adaptations which Hindu lawyer-;^ 
of a bygone age would have probably stared at ? The whole 
administration of the Hindu law i.s, in fact, based upon a legal 
fiction, and it affords a signal example of the fact that our 
customs are already being regulated by judiciary interference 
of a sort; and to the Hindu people such iiiterforence is us effec¬ 
tive as legislative interference, for tlie Sirkar, whether sitting- 
in the majesty of Justice, or the Sirkar proclaiming laws from 
the throne, is to the Hindu alike paternal, and may be held 
equally liable to be complained against as meddlesome. Those 
therefore w'ho think that there is no State interference now 
W'ith our religious practices or social customs, are either not 
aware of the real state of things, or are ignoring it. 

I therefore respectfully submit that, it is the duty of the 
State and the State alone, to fix a reasonable standard of age 
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for mamage, The question is as much political as it is social. 
All civilised governments have so regarded it, and whoever 
knows anything of Hindu society may rest assured that it 
will not move in the matter, unless the lead is taken by the 
State. The nation, I believe, is degenerating in a palpable 
degree, and since it is not capable of helping itself, it is the 
duty of the State to send us help from without. 

41. II. H. J'aswaktsing, Tiiakoue Satjth of Limbdi. —It 
(Government) has a right to say that the public service shall 
not be open to people, who may have been married before a 
■certain age. Such people may be excluded from higher 
University honours. Local Municipalities may bo asked to lend 
their aid to the good cause, by introducing a system of regis¬ 
tration, and the granting of licenses for marriage, under certain 

restrictions and so on. 

It is the female that, in India, directly or indirectly, offers the 
greatest resistance to the cause of social reform. To train her 
mind, to prepare it to rcceis'c enlightened notions, should be 
the first care, I think, of every reformer, and much of tho 
difficulty ho now feels in his laudable endeavours would be 
removed. If, therefore, Goveruraeut, in its parental regard for 
the interests of its people, renders female education, in a man¬ 
ner, compulsory, as elementary education, I am told, is in Eng¬ 
land, it will confer a groat boon on the people of India. 


SECTIOX III, IJENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

42. E. E. Lewis, Officiating Comaitssioxer, Dacca 
District.— The Secretary of the People’s Association, Burrisaul, 
states that the Association approve of Mr. Malabari’s suggestion 
tliat tho Educational Department should give a few chapters 
in its school books, describing the evils of infant marriage in 
various forms. 

4:5, J. E. 1C Hewitt, Coaimissioxer, Oiiota Nagpur 
District. —What is really wanted is that the people should 
learn and know that the Shastras do not enjoin either custom, 




and that the priests and loaders of opinion, in the country, and 
the districts in which they live, arc in favour of such customs 
being abolished. Let this be done by publishing a monthly 
paper in which these opinions arc translated into the verna¬ 
cular of the District to which the paper is to bo sent, and let 
men of position bo called on to declare ‘‘for” or ‘‘against,” and 
let the names of the former ho published. Branch associations 
should be formed to aid in this work, and every case of a widow 
marriage, or of first marriages when the ages of the parties 
were above the limit which the as.sociation might tis at whicli 
marriages are desirable, should be published under that head, 
for there is nothing after all like example in such matters. 
It is the bold ones who first lead the way, tlio timid ones will 
then soon follow. The association might include membership 
on the condition of each member pledging himself to carry on 
the objects of the association as far as lies in his power, by 
discouraging infant marriages and encouraging widow mar¬ 
riages. Government might aid the association with funds. 

44, Kaii..\8U Cuaxdk.v Bn.vnAdtAii.]!.—There ought 

to be, in all chief centres of population, associations of guar¬ 
dians pledging themselves to Act in concert, for the purpose of 
raising the limit of marriageable ago of girls. Correspondingly 
there should be associations of boy.s’ guardians also, to promote 
and co-operato with the former. 

Among the priestly castes, there arc to bo found at present 
several Pandits of enlightened and liberal views, whose sym¬ 
pathies and co-opertion may bo enlisted by a little manage¬ 
ment, and thus a good deal of orthodox opposition may be 
warded ofi, and the fear of social ostracism minimised. 

45. Mk. Beadox, Coi.i.ectok or Dinaopoee. —Govern¬ 
ment might now help in the growing feeling against these 
practices. The seed has been sown, the soil was not prepared 
at the time, and the young plant has raised its head under 
all the disadvantages of having to contend with the deeply- 
rooted weeds of prejudice, timidity, caste oppression, and phy- 
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sical dosirc. Loft entirely to itself it utay grow up strong and 
well, but it may also bo of very slow growth, and result in 
only a sickly and dwarfed shrub. Assisted by Government 
on judicious lines, the result will undoubtedly bo speedier, and 
the growth firmer. 

4G. B.vnt; SvAMA MoiruN CHiu icEiMUiTiv.—Education 
will take cenlurios to make the people conscious of the inju¬ 
rious effect,s of infant marriage, and to finally put a stop to 
them. When the evils arc so great and should bo speedily 
removed, it is but just and proper that tbc legislature sbould 
interfere, and frame such a law us will meet t)io desired end. 

47. Eaiu: llouT iMoivuN CuAivnnv.—Some of my country 
men are of opinion that, direct legislative action should be 
taken in the matter, and it appears to me that such a course 
would bo (piitu consistent with the Institutes of Manu. 

The question is not wbothcr it (Infant Marriage) is a 
religious ceremony or asocial usage—thougli it is undoubtedly 
more of the latter than the former, but is the custom an outrage 
on humanity ? Is it productive of great evils in the commu¬ 
nity ? Is it in short contrary to sound reason and morality ? 
If so the Government should bo true to its pledge as parent, 
■and protector of society, and fall back on the wise and states¬ 
manlike minute of the Marquis of WoUesloy “that it is one of 
the fundamental maxims of the British Government to consult 
the opinions, customs, and prejudices of the n'ativos, but only 
when they arc cousi.stcut with the principles of humanity, 
morality and reason.” 

The objection on the score of religion would probably 
never ho heard of, if our Governraeut were a Hindu Govern¬ 
ment. 

An Act might be passed making education of males com¬ 
pulsory up to a certain ago, varying according to the social 
grades of the pupils, and prohibiting marriage until their edu¬ 
cation is finished, exception being made in cases in which the 
Municipal, District, Local or Union Board certifies that to 
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fulfil the complete pcriocl of sturlentship would entail difficul¬ 
ties on the individuals or their families. 

48. INDI.4.N Associ-vrioN.—The Comraittco, after giving' 
their best consideration, find that they can safely make one 
practical suggestion for discouraging infant marriages. The 
educational authorities can pass a rule declaring married 
students ineligible for senior and lower scholarships, a senior 
scholarship once obtained not being liable to forfeiture by 
subsequent marriage. 

49. XlTTEiirAKAii Pf.oim.k’s A.ssoci ation. —Approve throe 
of Mr. Malabari’s suggestions viz (1) the formation of volun¬ 
tary associations of graduates Ac., (2) the introduction of 
chapters describing the evils of early marriage in school text 
books, and (8) his scheme of a national association. 

50. E.aj Shaiivk Assoc 'I ,vt ion- —It is desirable that the 
practice of selling girls under the name of marriage to the liigh- 
cst bidder, irrospoctivo of all consideration of suitableness of ,the 
match, should bo put a stop to by Government. 

51. Mymensing Association. —Approve of Mr. !MaIa- 
bari’s suggestions regarding giving greater publicity to the 
Remarriage Act, and regarding the formation of a national 
association. 

52. TirpERAii PiiornE’s Association. —Recommend a 
rule to the effect that unmarried students only shall bo eligible 
for Crovernnient scholarships. 

53. PiALAsouE Natiok.vi. Soctety. —Tho society approve 
of tho z'ceommendation that tho money received from tho bride¬ 
groom—the price of the girl disposed of—is not to belong to 
the seller, the parent or relation of the victim, but to be safely 
deposited in her name and for her exclusive use. 

54. Kumar Pramatiia Biiusii.ana Deva, Raja of 
Naluanga.— The practice of selling girls, regarded equally by 
the Shastras and the. respectable Hindu Community as a des¬ 
picable action, may very well be put a check to, by ruling 
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that the money received from the bridegroom is not to belong 
to th? seller but to the girl. 

00 . Bauu Menulal CiiATTEKJEE. —Thougb Kulinism 
is on the decline, yet few marriages in Bengal take place, with¬ 
out imposing on the father of the bride a heavy fine for the 
sin of giving birtli to daughters. Many a wealthy family in 
Bengal, which occupied once a conspicuous position in the 
front rank of society, and which was in fact the pride of the 
country, has by the more accident of birth of daughters, been 
ruined and reduced to pauperism in consequetice of their ex¬ 
pensive marriugcs .and the incidents which follow tliem . 

The three superioi forms of marriage contemplate a gift of the 
bride only, and nothing more than a declaration of the legisla¬ 
ture that demands other than the gift of the bride will be illegal 
and treated as extortion and will not be countenanced by a 
Court of Justice, will materially help in checking the evil. 
There is room for legislation without oifoudiug the Shastras. 

The demands of a father or other guardian of a bridegroom 
are very heavy, and comprise so many items that, on calcula¬ 
tion, it is found to cover nearly all the costs incurred for the 
boy, commeucing from the separation of the umbilical cord and 
ending with the last pice paid, up to the date of his marriage. 
These items or ahvabs of the marriage are politely called 
respectu for the family of the father of the bridegroom. This 
demand increases with the ago of the bride. There are cases 
in which great dilEculties are encountered in disposing of an 
aged daughter or sister. 

Already cases are coming to courts for adjudication as to 
the legality of pon or price for the promised marriage, and 
such like matters. The highest court in the country is unable 
to put down attempts to make advantage of these contracts. 
It entertained doubts in decreeing a restoration of the pon even 
where the marriage broke off (I. L. R. lOJCal. 1054.) In the 
absence of a prohibitory law, the Judges summarily regarded 
the custom of th(3 country, and enforced a contract in every 
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respect opposed to public policy.Matters have 

practically come to this pass that, secret contracts made with 
parents or other guardians whereby upon a treaty of marriage 
they are to receive a compensation or security for promoting a 
marriage or giving their consent to it, are passed under the 

guise of gifts or stridhan . 

A Hindu Marriage Act would, like the Suttee Act of Lord 
William Bentinek, be productive of incalculable boon to the 
country, which will be treasured up in the memory of all the 
children of the soil as a precious monument of the benign 

rule of Her Gracious Majesty the Empress of India. 

Were the 12th year declared as the marriageable age of 
females, and all marriages under that age null and void by 
applying the principle of XIV. W.R. 403, the country would 

undoubtedly sec the dawning of a better day. 

As it is in contemplation to make over registration of deeds 
and assurances to the Postal Deparment, and as Post offices are 
within an accessible distance, there could be no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing the attendance of a public officer to witness the mar¬ 
riage, and to take an inventory and enter in a register then and 
there, signed by the guardians of the married couple wheo 
both are infants. 


SECTION IV. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND- 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORC, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) Ac. 

56. C. li. Hawkins, Depity Commisbionek, Amkit- 
—I should consider that the state should only show 
disapproval of such customs (as infant marriage.)—One moans 
of showing this disapproval seems thoroughly practical aud 
inoffensive. The State has certainly a right to prescribe the 
conditions on which any grant of money is made. Celibacy 
might be made a condition of all scholarships held by youths 
8 
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under a certain age. Such a condition would be soon widely 
known, and specially tend to influence the rising generation. 
Any measure of this sort would be useful and unobjectionable. 

The patronage of the State might be usefully given to 
societies (for the discouragement of early marriages and en¬ 
couragement of the marriages of widows.) 

57. Honourabi.k 1). Q-. Barki.ey, Member of the 
Legislative Council, Punjab GovERNMEVT.—Several sug¬ 
gestions are made as to modes in which the State might indirectly 
ehow its disappreval of infant marriages. The only one of 
those which does not seem to involve undue interference with 
a practice which it is not expedient to pi'ohibit by law is that, 
the Educational Department might draw attention to the evil 
in its school books. This would be simply assisting in edu¬ 
cating public opinion on the subject, and if care were taken to 
introduce it in a way suitable for school books intended for 
children who can do nothing themselves to remove the evil 
until they come to maturer years, it would probably be un¬ 
objectionable . 

With reference to education of public opinion, Mr. Mala- 
bari seems to think that this must be confined to the small 
proportion of the population who have received elementary 
education. But tliis is not necessarily llie case. After the 
annexation of the Punjab, much was done to create a public 
opinion opposed to female infanticide, by public meetings and 
conferences between leading men. The difficulties to be over¬ 
come were thus brought to notice, and efforts were made to 
remove these difficulties. Many of these arose from marriage 
customs, such as the feeling that a girl must be married into a 
superior sub-division of liei- caste, and in the cose of Eedis, des¬ 
cended from the Guru Kanik, the absence of any caste accus- 
tumod to receive Bcdi girls in marriage, as they had long 
ceased to be given iii marriage. Agreements were come to 
with a view to reduce or remove these difficulties, and there is 
no doubt that among.st the Khatris a considerable reform was 
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■effected, though it has fallen short of what was hoped for at 
the time. Probably the great majority of those who took part 
.in this movement, excluding the officials European and native, 
had no more elementary education than was required for the 
qmrpose of keeping accounts. 

f(Mr. Barkley also suggests, to discourage early consum¬ 
mation of infant marriages, an enactment to be made like 
Section 37 of Act XV of 1865, which runs as follows :—“ Not¬ 
withstanding anything herein before contained, no suit shall 
be brought in any court to enforce any marriage between Parsis 
■or any contract connected with or arising out of any such mar¬ 
riage, if at the date of the institution of the suit, the husband 
'Shall not have completed the age of 16 years or the wife shall 
mot have completed the age of 14 years.” But he would not 
pass any such enactment if not desired by a large proportion 
of Hindus.) 

58. Diwan Pamn.^.th District Judge, JIo.shiarpur.— 
Istly, In provinces like Bengal and Bombay the learned 
classes of several castes and under-castes may be induced to ask 
the Government to pass an Act similar to the Pars! Marriage 
Act, and in that Act a provision might be made for the 
illegality of minor marriages. If an attempt of this kind were 
made in those province.s, it would partially encourage learned 
natives of the sister provinces to follow their example. 

2ndlv. The District and Municipal Board members should 
be now and then rewarded, who raako an example in their own 
families ngaingst infant marriage. 

3rdly. Pandits and Brahmans, Lambardars and Panches 
who strive to make people believe that infant marriage is a 
greater sin than allowing maidens to reach womaniiood without 
marriage, should also be taken special notice of. 

4tbly. Brahmins be appointed by the Local Boards who 
would undertake to preach and use their influence for good, on, 
this question. 
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dthly. Chairs be allowed before officers to the heads of the 
several tribes who edectually and heartily assist in the reform. 

59. Kanwar Bikrama Singh Aht.uwalia, C. S, I.— 
I would propose that parents be allowed to enter into betrothal 
contracts on behalf of their children, whenever they think fit 
to do so; but when the marriage takes place it should be 
registered in some Government office. Betrothals need not be 
registered, as the death of one of the betrothed parties does 
not debar the other from being betrothed again and married 
to some other person. The registration of marriage of boys 
under 14. and girls under 12, should be refused as unlawful,, 
but the registration of marriage of boys and girls above the 
fixed age should be compulsory. But should parents or the mar¬ 
ried couple wish to have marriages registered after the couple 
attain the fixed ago, they should be required to pay a larger 
fee by way of penalty, as in the case of unstamped documents 
produced in evidence. An unregistered marriage when dis¬ 
puted in a court of law should be regarded as inadmissible 
documentary evidence which is not stamped. This rule of 
registration will, in all probability, act as a preventive to early 
marriage. 

60. Rai Mulraj m. a. Extra Assistant Commissioner 
Guruaspur. —One of the great causes of why the sufierings of 
humanity in India have not been much removed in this direc¬ 
tion, lies in the denational character of our reformers and the 
measures of reformation which arc proposed from time to time. 
Our reformers attack everything at one and the same time. 
They assail religion, caste, and all that is dear to the Hindu 
when they propose any measure of reform, and they invoke 
the aid of Government in matters in which it should least 
interfere. The result is that they sot the whole country against 
themselves and their measures of reformation, and make it 
impossible for the people to consider dispassionately the merits 
of the particular measure which is proposed for the good of 
the nation. 
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61. Chiei’ Commissioner Central Provinces (Mr. 
Crosthwaite). —When a large number of Hindu women are 
educated, infant marriages and enforced widowhood will 
disappear. 

62. Chief Commissioner British Burma ( Mr. Ber¬ 
nard ).—The Government and their ofScers, by their publi¬ 
cations, by their utterances, and by their demeanour, may 
usefully show that they are on the side of reformers in these 
matters. Countenance can be shown, small grants of public 
money can be made, and local facilities can be given to 
reforming organizations such as Mr. Malabari describes. 

63. Mr. Luxmon G. Rishi, Devuty Educatinai, In^ 
SPECTOR, Basim District. —It is most desirable that at least 
no girl under the age of 12, and no boy under 18 or 20, 

should be married.It may be enacted, if 

necessary, that parents wishing to marry their daughter 
helow the age of 12, should deposit in the Government 
Treasury a certain sum in her name, and for her exclusive 
use, that would pay an interest sufficient for her maintenance 
in after life, in case she becomes a widow. This would act as 
a powerful deterrent to the practice of infant marriage. In the 
same manner, no parents or guardians should marry a girl to 
an old man, or to one who is decidedly far advanced in age, 
or when great disparity of ages exists between the would-be 
couple ; but should they wish to do so the parents or guardians^ 
as being the sacrificers of the unfortunate girl, should be 
obliged to moke a provision similar to the above. 

64. Gabusing, Special Magistr.ate Akot.. — It should 
be enacted that the marriages of Hindu girls should be legally^ 
registered, making the contracts under the age 11 and 18 of 
the bride and bridegroom respectively objectionable, while the 
unregistered ones not only invaid but subject to some heavy fine. 

The marriage of a girl with a man above the age of 40 
should also be made subject to the production of a health certi¬ 
ficate from licensed medical officers, in addition to the deposl- 
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tion of at least 2000 Rs. worth of estate in favour of the bride,. 

distinctly apart from, any claims of her relations during her 
life-time. 

65. Vishnu Mort.eshwak Mahajani M. A. Heah 

Master Akola,— All that the Government should do is to in¬ 
directly help the movement forward, and provided the aid does 
not as.sume the form of any z-cstrietion, it will be welcomed 
by a largo section of the community. In this direction, district 
and other higli othcers can do much if they gain the con¬ 
fidence of tlie loaders of the native society.We must 

make cflorls.Wo must form associations, and if we get 

the syrnizathy of our llnglish friends so much the bettor. 

66. Shrzkuish.v.i Naihiak, Extra Assistant Commi- 
.ssioNou Eli.ichi'uk. —If however Government is at all minded 
to take part in this matter, the proper course would be tO' 
convene together all the spiritual heads of the Hindus, and 
ask tlieir eonsont to a few and fundamental reforms. Persons 
should not bo denominated heads merly because they have 
wealth or temporal power, but should be cai'ofully selected 
from among those who really possess great religions influence 
over the people at largo. Such, for instance are the Shankar 
Aehuria, the Madhuvaeharya, the Ramauuyacharya, the Pandits- 
of Benares, Hassik, Nagpur, Puiidharpur, Poona, Mathura, 
and other places which are great Brahminieal centres. If such 
an important diet were culled into existence and proposals sub¬ 
mitted to them, the legislation will have a very great moral 

support, and the populace will very easily acquiesce.I am 

what Mr. 3Ialabaii calls a let-alone-is out and out, and put 
forward the above proposal only on the supposition that the 
Government of India arc anxious to move in the matter. 

67. Siiriram Biiik.vji J.vxar, E. A., Director of Pub- 
i.ie Instruotion, IIyorab.vd Assignf.o Districts. —I entirely 
agree with Mr. Malabari in what ho says regarding the 
beneficial effects of “ friendly sympathy ” and “personal in¬ 
terest ” on the part of the executive officers of Government. Of 
course no definite rules can be laid down ; but much good is 
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likely to be done to the cause of social reform if men who 
evince moral courage, and break through a pernicious but long 
standing custom are especially encouraged by Government. If 
the conduct of such men be considered equivalent to meritorious 
services to the State and rewarded accordingly, the appreciation 
on the part of Government will be a great recompense to them 
for the social persecutions which they hove to undergo . 

The suggestion made in the last paragraph regarding a 
“ National association ” has my hearty approval; but in my 
opinion the most effectual means for carrying out social re¬ 
forms is the spread of education. 

68. Hari Mourshwar Shevaue Heau Master A. V. 
School Malicarur. —The educated should before all others 
proceed to establish a national reform association, and enlist 
sympathizers. The agitation of public opinion by newspaper 
and monthly magazine writers, impressive representations from 
the chair and tho pulpit, and tho departments of education 
inserting lessons on tho subject throughout the serial Readers, 

should be among the preliminary stps.Our reformers 

must take the example of the Scottish Missionaries who are 
labouring so hard for tho cause of Christianity all over this 
country. 

69. Waman Naraykn Barat Tehsilhak, Chanduk 
Taluk. —The most obnoxious of early marriages are marriages 
of girls of 12 with dotards of 50 and 60. These can never be too 
sufficiently condemmed. They are brought about by wretches 
of fathers and mothers of viction girls from mercenary motives. 
Here you may strike as hard and deep as you can...In all such 
marriages Government should rule that the girls must be at* 
least 12. At this age a girl can choose and expz'ess her choice. 
Government should appoint a respectable ptoicA in each caste to 
see that the girl consents of her own free will, and that 

such consent should be recorded.Every caste is simply 

unanimous in its abhorence of these vile bargains and will 
go with Government, not against it. 
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70. Eaghunath B. Talvat.kar B. A.. Head Master 
High School Amraoti. —Female enlightenment is an indis¬ 
pensable condition. The real obstacle to reforms of this kind 
is neither religion nor caste. Both have begun to loosen their 
hold upon us. It is in the family and among the relations. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr. MALABARI. 


71. The Hon’ble Mr. J. Gibbs C.S.I. C.I.E.—Nothing 
but the constant hammering at all classes, but especially at the 
leaders of the different religious sects, can do good. The remedy 
in itselfjs easy. Let each leading man determine that he will 
not allow such marriages (child marriages) in his family, and 

in a few years the custom will die out.You most bring 

public opinion to bear through the Press, and you must if pos¬ 
sible, get expressions of opinion from men in high official posi¬ 
tions as a background to work on. 

72. Mahadeo Govind Ranade M. A. L. L, B.—Our 
deliberate conviction, however, has grown upon us with every 
effort, that it is only a religions revival that can furnish 
sufficient moral strength to work out the complex social pro¬ 
blems which demand our attention. Mere considerations of 
expediency or economical calculations of gains or losses, can 
never nerve a community to undertake and carry through 
social reforms—especially a community like ours, so spell 
bound by custom and authority. Our people feel, and feel 
earnestly, that some of our social customs are fraught with 
evil, but as this evil is of a temporal character, they think that 
it does not justify a breach of commands divine, for such breach 

involves a higher penalty.People find fault with us, 

even abuse us, for half-heartedness, for our apparent want of 
fire and enthusiasm. God only knows that in our household 
we are perpetually at war with our dearest and nearest, we 
struggle and strive to do our best, and have perforce to stop at 
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xuauy points when we fear the strain will cause a rupture. 
This is our present situation. We do not think either Parsi or 
European philanthropists can make any impression upon our 
society. Empires come and go, dynasties change, but our 
society remains unconcerned. These are my views on the 
general question.* 

As regards the two notes, I go in fully with you that 
time has now come for a determined effort to secure legislative 
and executive sanction to a moderate limit of minimum age 
being fixed, below which early marriages should be discouraged. 
Three years ago, we started a movement here (Poona) to fix 
the boys’ ago at 17 or 18 and the girls’ at 10 or 11. These 
limits are not all that we should wish, but as a commencement 
we must carry the more cultivated sentiment of the people with 
us. Once this is done, we might by gradual steps raise the 

limit in due time.I agree with you that in order to 

stimulate the discussion of the subject, a motion might be 
brought in the Senate of the University prescribing bachelor¬ 
ship as one of the requisite qualifications for the Matriculation 
Examination. The Educational Department might be also 
moved in the matter. 

73 A. Mackenzie Esq , Secretary to Government of 
India. You cannot scold or legislate the people at large into 
setting aside caste prejudices, but I do think you can make it 
to some extent “fashionable” to despise them. Get then, all the 
leading native gentlemen, whose education has already taught 
them the folly and wickedness of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood, to band themselves into a national association for 
the propagation of sound ideas on these subjects. Education 
is after all the true and common basis for Indian nationality. 
Make it the object of the association to encourage and support 
all who hold similar views. Get all the leading official and 
non-official Europeans to affiliate themselves as sympathisers 

* ( This was written on August 18, 1884. The opinion given to 
Government is dated 12th February 1885.) 
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and well-wiahers—Eaise funds for compiling vernacular tracts- 
on the subject, letting it be known far and wide, how influential 
the movement really is. Hold meetings periodically at all 
largo centres to induce young men especially to join and pledge 
themselves to advance its aims ; and you will I feel sanguine 
given great and lasting impulse to the reforms you so much 
desire to bring about. 


I have observed, with great interest and satisfaction,{Mr. 
Justice Pinhey’a Judgment refusing to import into Indian 
legal practice the English “ order for restitution of conjugal 
rights” in cases of unconsummated infant marriages. When 
there has never been voluntai'y cession, no question of restitu¬ 
tion can arise. If the decision is up-held in appeal (it was not) 
it will throw an effectual shield over many virgin—wives. 
There is however this practical di£BcuIty~that few of them 
will be educated sufficiently to know their rights, and still 
fewer of them will care or venture to assert them. 

?4. Hon'ble Sir Aucki.-^ind Colvin K.C.M.G. —The first 
thing to be done is to obtain from a large consensus of opinion 
amongst educated and influential natives a declaration hostile 
to these customs. If, as I understand from you, they rest on 
insecure legal bases, assistance should be given by natives 
interested in the matter, with the view of obtaining test deci¬ 
sions. You need not to be reminded that, in matters of 

this kind, the Q overnraent cannot help you unless and until 
you help yourselves... 

Try and get up, in each province, societies having for iheir 
aim the object you are advocating, encourage discussion, how¬ 
ever bitter in its tone against you personally; and be no 
respecter of persons. Plain misrepresentations are best met by 
plain truths. 

I am one of those who think, and have no hesitation in 
saying—that societies which will not make any combined 
effort to reform their own short-comings are not to be much 
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trusted when they combine to reform public affairs. They lay 
themselves open to the suspicion that in the profession of 
public zeal, they find an agreeable cloak for the discourage¬ 
ment of private duty. It is because many native advocates of 
progress proclaim in public enlightened principles and urge 
liberal practices, the application of which to their domestic 
affairs they strenuously oppose, that I ventured in writing to 
you, to express the view that it was not the outside only of 
the platter, but the inner also, which requires attention.* 


In India more than in many other countries the battle of 
social reform must be first fought by those whom it immediately 
concerns They have always the Government behind and with 
them, as a reserve of strength, when the hour has come to 
employ it; but it is for them, by their efforts, to hasten that 
hour. 

75, Hon’ble Sir Steuart Baylev. —At all events Go¬ 
vernment ought not to take the initiative. I think if a number 
of memorials from different associations all over the country, 
urging action and agreeing on a special line of action, were 
submitted, the hands of Government would be so far strengthen-^ 
ed, that they might be justified in moving in the matter, and 
what I would suggest is that the associations all over the country 
which take an interest in the matter, be urged to adopt this 

method.I suppose the most hopeful outlook on this 

question is that the guidance of caste feeling will gradually 
fall into the hands of educated men who will lend their influ¬ 
ence, and thus that of tho caste, in support of the object you 
have in view. 


* Mr. Telang in replyiug to Sir Auckland quotes the following 
from Herbert Spencer. “Submission whethev to Government, to the- 
dogmas of ecclesiastics, or to that code of behaviour which society at 
large has set up, i» essentially of the same nature, and tlie sentiment 
which induces resistance to the despotism of rulers, civil or spiritual, 
likewise induoes resistance to the despotism of the world’s opinion." 
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All the more earnestly would I encourage you to labour 
on in the cause by means of local committies, societies formed 
for the purpose of advocating and practising the reforms, by 
pamphlets and speeches, and all the machinery of organization 
which in other spheres the natives of India have not been slow 
to adopt. 

76. Manomohan Ghose —An association of the kind 

you have suggested may do a great deal of good.A strong 

public opinion ought to be created, and our universities ought 
to be made to take the initiative. 

77. S. N. Tagore Eso., C.S.—The only remedy possible 
is to educate public opinion. For my own part, I am not 
opposed to any well-considered law fixing a limit of marriage¬ 
able age, but I fear that public opinion is not yet prepared 
for any such change. 

78. B. N. PiTALE, SxjPT. Home Department Govern¬ 
ment OF Bombay, —At present Hindu society is in a state of 
dormancy ; it is bjr extraneous efforts of philanthropists whose 
hearts writhe in agony at the sight of customs so repugnant 
to human nature, that a beginning could be made. Happy 
will be the day in the social and moral history of India, when 
these dark spots are effaced from its pages. 

79. Dinshaw Ardesir Tabeyarkhan. —It is best to 
point out an instance or two of what innate forces have the 

power of effecting.In certain parts of Kattywar, one 

of the Wania castes has bound itself by its own voluntarily 
framed rule not to give any girl in marriage before she is 

eleven.Somehow or other the minds of these caste 

people were touched by a number of child girls having become 
widows before this caste bandobast was adopted. Again a sect 
namad Rackwal Brahmins, through the exertions of many of 
its influential and enlightened leaders, has recently entered into 
an agreement not to permit a boy being given in marriage 
until he is 16 and a girl unless she is 9. In the case of the 
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former there is an extra provision that the boy ahonld have 
had an education up to a certain standard before the marriage 
would be allowed. 

80. T. 11. D.vni, Editor of the Arya Vart, —This 
gentleman advocates, State interference on the ground that 
education will not remedy the evils in time. “It is impossible 
for education to spread to such an extent as to remedy the evils, 
before an utter destruction of the vitality of the whole com¬ 
munity is made. It is a well-known fact that females have 
a greater voice in the matter of marriages, and that almost all 
females in the country are illiterate. There are millions and 
millions of males who are still illiterate.” 

81. Sirdar Gopat.rao Habi Desiimukh. —Matricula¬ 
tion or degree examinations, would if limited to bachelors, go a 
great way to prevent early marriages. 

(He also advocates the use of “political intluence as far as 
it may be reasonable”, and female education.) 

82. Khan Bahadur Eustomji Karshedji Modi .—If we 
have not the bold administrators of the old times of Company 
Bahadur, who were habituated to taking the bull by the horns, 
we have none the less wise, less able, or less sympathetic mea 
at the helm of our affairs now, and if as I take it, owing to 
the altered times, they desire that some august decree that 
they may shape should be “broad-based” upon the people’s will 
let us by all the means in our power obey their call—let us 
move the whole country in such noble cause from one end to 
the other—send petition after petition, and show, in short, by 
ovewhelming proof what the will of the people really is. There 
is no doubt that legislation which is far ahead of the intelli¬ 
gence and active sympathy of a people, however righteous and 
well meant it may be, has many chances of turning out a 
failure. But on the other hand, there is equally little doubt 
that when the ideas and practices of a community have, of 
themselves and unaided, attained tho desired goal, legislation 
is too late, useless or nearly so. As has been truly said 
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the ideas and practices of a few advanced spirits of today become 
the common property of a succeeding generation. The true 
function of legislation, I believe, is to discei’n the signs and 
tendencies of the times, and opportunely to put itself at the 
head of a movement, when it commends itself to the light of 
right reason ; to so gently, if possible, yet none the less de¬ 
cisively, shape its course, smooth away difficulties, and gener¬ 
ally guide its action, as to accelerate the attainment of the end 
in view. AH signs tell me that the time is now ripe or nearly 
so for a decisive coup de grace to be given by our enlightened 
and merciful legislature to practices and customs which have 
no real foundation in Hindu religion, which are alike abhorrent 
to common sense and morality, are utterly prejudicial to the 
best interests of society at large, and which having already 
begun to give way and crumble under the silent but sure and 
powerful influence of public opinion, need but the necessary 
impetus of legislative condemnation to die the speedy death 
they deserve. 

83. KESHATLAr, Madhowdas. —They (the Government) 
ought to make marriage legal for girls at any time of life 
beyond 12 years. 

84. Human ciJCHABi M. A. B. L., Vjoe Pkincipai. Ma¬ 

haraja’s College Viji anagram. —In all the other forms of 
slavery the law punishes both the seller and the buyer, and 
dissolves the relation originating from the unrighteous contract, 
but in the case of connubial slavery the real offenders are not 
looked upon as criminals at all, and the law is powerless to 
restore the enthralled to freedom by tearing asunder the fetters 
forged for her enslavement by the heartless greed of her 
parents. Can the infamous practice of selling infants be 
sanctioned under the cloak of matrimony ? Can the sacred 
institution of wedlock, whose influence is highly beneficent 
and humanizing, be converted into a regular source of illicit 
profit, revolting to human feelings and brutalizing in its effects 
upon humanity.I cannot congratulate the 
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British nation upon having restored mankind to freedom by 
the complete abolition of slavery, so long as they permit the 
most aggravated form of it to continue under their very noses. 

85. Baku P. C. Muzoomdar. —Against the evil of infant 

marriages there is a steadily growing public opinion.The 

difficulty is with the girls. The tremendous difficulties of the 
vexed question of courtship present themselves as soon as you 
let the tender sex grow up to a certain age. Young ladies 
institute the most crucial tests of competency in admitting the 
claims of any human being to theii' affections, and, when they 
are good enough to fall in love they belie those tests so fla¬ 
grantly as to provoke the strongest revolt against the infallibi¬ 
lity of their choice. Parents are in great bewilderment, thereT 
fore, when they have a bevy of spirited undergraduate 
daughters. IIow jmu manage it in the Parsi community 
I should like to know. Infant marriages are doomed, but the 
problem of finding out suitable matches for over-grown young 
ladies is as far from solution as ever. I have already alluded 
to the Puritanism of Hindu conceptions. We cannot afiord to 
have love letters, flirtatious, rejections and amorous fancies in 
OUT households. If we can help it, wo will not permit the 
importation of these usages. What then, are we to do ? I would 
advocate betrothals long before marriage. The parents, ac¬ 
cording to Hindu notions, should propose and arrange the 
matches, but the daughter or son shall have the power to 
veto the selection. But if the selection once meet with the 
approval of parent and child, the match shall never be sot 
aside, unless either of the contracting parties show a physical 
or moral unfitness. 

86. K. N, Bane. —A conservative people like ours do 
not care to profit by the signs of the times, and their thick' 
skin could be pricked only by the stern hand of law. 

87. K. Vencatrao Esq., First Grade Pi.kader. Bbl- 
LABY. —It can be satisfactorily shown that the Bhastras do not 
prohibit the postponement of the marriage of a girl till she 
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attains hei' 12th year, and of a boy till 16. As for caste or 
custom it does not seem to condemn the persons concerned in 
the marriage of a girl and boy aged respectively 12 and 16 or 
above. Hence it is clear that legislative interference in fixing 
the minimum of the marriagoablo ages of girls and boys, with 
penal clauses for punishing the parents or other guardians for 
violating the said law, will not shock the feelings of the people 
nor set in motion the torrent of reaction against the cause, nor 
be inconsistent with the non-interfering policy of Glovernment 
in religious matters. As the people do not in 90 per cent of 
the marriages that now take place, adhere to the ages laid down 
in our Shastras, perhaps under the impression that those were 
the maximum ages permitted by our Hindu law, or for want 
of proper authorities to enforce the same, the necessity for se¬ 
curing legislative sanction for a moderate limit of minimum 
age, both for boys and girls, is very great. Those that depre¬ 
cate legislation in such matters seem to hold that as female 
education advances, these prejudices perish of their own accord. 
If that be the case, there would have been no legislation on the 

subject in the civilised countries of Europe.I think we are 

not without a precedent.The Indian Majority Act now deter¬ 

mines the age of majority of a Hindu, and prolongs the period 
of nonage fixed by Hindu law. While tho above Act interferes 
■with the Hindu law of successiou and contract as regards the 
capacity of the persons concerned, tho one now asked for will 
merely declare the temporary incapacity of the persons entering 
into marriage life, or rather marital contracts. 

88. Hon’isle Mk. Justice Scott Judge of the Bombay 
High Court. —I think you could not do better than adopt the 
rule that now obtains in most of the civilised countries of the 
world, which may bo stated as follows ; “A male person is 
enabled by law to consent to matrimony at the age of 14 and a 
female at the age of 12. Even though the male be under 14 or 
the girl under 12, the marriage is not absolutely void, but is 
only inchoate and imperfect. Either of the parties upon 
coming to the proper age, for bis or her consent, may declare 
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the marriage void. This rule would provide for the Hindu 
system of betrothals, or rather it would substitute irrevocable 
betrothals for the present irrevocable infant marriage. 


If you wait till individual Hindus take up and carry 
through single-handed, without outside aid, any great change 
in their social system, you will realise the fable of the country¬ 
man who sat by the river bank and waited for the stream to 
run dry before he crossed over to the other side. It is not in 
human nature to expect great changes to bo eflected in a 
society by its own members, when the advocates of change have 
to face family estrangement, social ostracism, and caste ex- 
communication, as a probable result of their efforts. You must 
in such circumstaneos take some middle course. Mr. Molvill 
suggests a Modus operandi : “ A few ’representatives of each 
caste ” he says “ must take the lead.” 1 fully endorse that 
view, but I would add that the action these loaders must take 
is not on the liiio.s of purely internal reform, but rather in 
favour of internal reform helped by a very moderate amount 
of Govornmout interference. I believe that if a petition to Go¬ 
vernment were signed by all those loaders of native opinion 
who have already signified to you in one way or another 
their adherence to tho reforms in question, the natural hesi¬ 
tation of those in authority to interfere with the religious or 
social institutions of those they govern would be removed. 
Doforcnce and respect for native religion and usage is the basis 
of tho English rule in India. But whilst the Government, 
steadily refuses to regulate belief or alter custom by law, 
it can still consistently and safely assist reform by cautious 
legislation, when tho leaders of native opinion testify clearly 
to the wish of tlio people for progress. 

My experience of these things, gained in an Eastern coun¬ 
try, though notin India, i.s that they are host done piece-meal. 
Every fresh change propossd distm'bs a fresh set of prejudices 
and stirs up the animosity of special vested interests, and all 
9 
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your opponents combine, because each has a reason to suppress 
you. 

If YOU confine yourself to this single reform (Abolition of 
Infant Marriages) you can have first the religious party, those 
■who cling to the ancient v^ays more tenaciously than any others, 
on your side. Then secondly yon must have all thoso who 
rculifio how the present custom undermines the vitality 
of the people. I have often tliought that if it was only brought 
home to the minds of my native friends how fatal the progress 
must be to national degeneracy under the present system of 
premature marriage, every enlightened man in the country 
would be ranged on the side of this reform. I think, at any 
rate, yon can find support enough to persuade the Government 
to help you, if you confined yourself to llie infant raarriago 
question. If that practice is abandoned, your otlier reform would 
incidentally be partially ofloctod, for that class of widows who 
excite the most pity, the virgin widows, would disappear. But 
if you tried to carry the double reform), you might fail altogether 
from attempting too much—Do not forgot the French proverb, 
Qui trop ernbrassc mal etreint. 

80. Hon’ju.e Mr. K.vaniN.vni T. Tei.ang. —I am, howo 
ever, prepai’cd, although not without some hesitation and diffi¬ 
dence—to go as far as this. The university a7)d the Govornment 
E;lucational Department may, I tltink, fairly lay down a rule 
that the scliolarships and prizes awarded by thoso autlioritios 
up to a .student’s graduation shall bo tenable only by unmarried 
men. 

The object of tl)e as.sociation (proposed bvMalabari) should 
be, I tiiink, to familiarize the people with the evils of the prevail¬ 
ing sysi.em, and to Ijelj) anybody, be bo a niombor or not, who is 
ready and willing to break through the .system bimsedf. If the 
members thcmsclvo.s break tlirougli it, well and good ; the 
success of the association will bo greater, }noiv rapid, and ninre 
complete than in the other alternative. But I don’t think 
that the success should bo iinporiiJcd in advance, a.s it will be 
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]f a pledge is insisted on, which by the hypothesis we are 
not prepared practically to redeem I must add, too, that I 
have not much faith in the operative character of pledges of 
dihis sort . 

I agree that our ordinary school books should bo made 
instrumental in this reform (i.e. prevention of early consum¬ 
mation); and carefully framed reading lessons on this and 
other social topics, if not made obtrusively didactic, might 
prove useful. I agree, too, that an association should be esta¬ 
blished for delivering popular lectures, and publisliiug short 
and cheap tracts, illustrative of the true views on these ques¬ 
tions. I also concur to some extent in the opinion tiiat officers 
of Government might do some service to the good cause by 
“evincing a strong personal interest” in it. One practical mode 
in which it will bo in the power of all of tliom to do so is to 
decline to attend any of the famanhas which are taking place 
so frequently in Bombay, and on occasions, in thomofusil also, 
“in honour of ” the weddings of little children. This will bo 
one practical method of discountcnaucing tlic j)rescnt mischie¬ 
vous system. And its effects, will not, I am persuaded, bo 
quite insignificant. But I must say that tlci inclination of my 
opinion oil those matters generally is such as would justify you 
in classing mo with your friends the “ Ict-aloue-ists.” My faith 
in “ the education of public opinion,” ns a groat social force, is 
unlimited And I believe that iii tlic long run the results of 
that education arc not only more enduring, but wliat might 
sociu paradoxical, more rapid than the results of such artificial 
remedies applied al> extra a.s are proposed in jmur note. 

90. NA^'AT,UA:^^ Imksii.wuaM. — 1 would require the 
sympathisers as well a.s tlie mombci-s to retrain from attending 
any marriage that is celebrated against the rulos of the Asso¬ 
ciation in the town. Thi.s looks a little puritanical no doubt, 
and will be found particularly hard by the natives, who are so 
fond of the nautchos, the proecs.sions, and the grand ‘tn»ins/ia^' 
that generally attend a marriage in a ricii family. 
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91. Gr. II. B. Gribri.e, Eetireu C. S. Bangalore,— 
As regards encouragement to be given by the Universities and 
Colleges I SCO no objection to such a plan. The very name 
of Bachelor of arts implied an unmarried state, and there can 
bo no doubt that early marriages act most detrimentally upon 
a scholastic career. This was long recognized by the English 
TJnivorsitios, and until recently, a Fellow lost his Fellowship 
if ho married. 

92. Col. S. S. Jacor.— I quite agree with your sug¬ 
gestions that the State might otter special inducements to 
students who remain single (just as at our own Universities in 
England), also that University Graduates should form them¬ 
selves into an association to further the project of reform, 
and that the money received from the bridegroom should 
be deposited in trust for the benefit of the wife. Nothing, I be¬ 
lieve, would tend to draw together native and European—the 
best of each race, I moan, as reformation of this sort among 
the native race. It would command the sympathy of all 
good men, and when tlicro is sympathy with one another 
how easily all little differonccs and difficulties disappear. And 
what race or creed can have a higher motive for life and action 
than “ love to God and love to man."’ 

‘)3. Bay.vram GimiMAL, C. S.—A short Act declara¬ 
tory, if you please, of tlio Hindu law on the subject of 
marriageable ago (since the Hindu law does not favour infant 
marriages) is all that is required. The ago being settled, the 
easiest and the .simplest way of enforcing it would be for the 
Courts to rule all marriages contrary to the statute to be illegal. 
Or bettor, far better still, a few sections may bo inserted in the 
Act enabling the GovornTiient to call upon tlie people them¬ 
selves to elect one or more Honorary Magistrates every year 
to whom births and prospective marriages should bo reported: 
and who should have the power to issue injunctions to prohibit 

marriages under the statutory age..A law on these 

lines would bo a boon much greater than tliat abolishing Sattl 
or Slavery. It would produce much more good, as it would 
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arrest the deterioration of a whole race. It would involve no 
detailed interference, no administrative meddling—as its en¬ 
forcement would be left to the people themselves. 

The next best thing that the Government can do is to 
legislate whenever considerable communities call upon it to do 
80 , for such communities—in fact in the same way that it gave 
a special marriage law to the Brahmos. Such legislation 
might have little symmetry, but it would be perliaps more 
welcome. It would entail an enormous labour on our patriots, 
but they are not worth their salt if tliey cannot carry on a suc¬ 
cessful campaign against Infant Marriage and induce the people 
to sign a prayer to Government for sueli legislation. 

But if Government is not at present prepared to promise 
any such legislation, let it at least give us increased facilities 
for corporate action in social matters. It has passed an Act 
for the registration of Literary and Charitable Societies. Why 
.should it not extend this Act to Social Reform Societies ? 
This will enable such bodies to rcoovor their subscriptions by 
an easy process, and give them at the same time an advanta¬ 
geous legal status. Then again, it is doublfnl whether an 
agreement by a member of such a societj' with the society in 
its corporate character to do a certain thing or to abstain from 
doing a certain thing, will not bo treated by our courts as an 
agreement without consideration and therefore void. On this 
point you should invite the opinion of your lawyer fiiembs. If 
the weight of legal authority confirms my doubt, then I say 
it is high time for the Legislature to insert an exception in 
tho Contract Act in favour of such agreements. This will 
enable us to recover penalties from soeeders and indeed prevoat 
such combinations as the llydrabad paneliayat from ending 
in a fiasco. It is mainly due to tlie English Civil and Revenuo 
laws that the pauchayats have lost their power, and I think 
it is but just to compensate ms for the social sanction those 

panchayats formerly possessed by jJroviding us with another 
enforceable by the courts. 

94. A, 0. Hume.— To me personally, the promotion of 
female education (using tho word in its broadest sense) as nocos- 
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sai-ily antecedent to the thorough eradication of the grievous 
evils you so forcibly depict, appears a more important and im¬ 
mediately pressing question than those selected by you, 

9 ) Uev Du. MuHi) 0 (uf, (ilAoiiAs )—The Germans say 
“JW hutever yon would put into the life of a nation, put into 
its schools.” TVTiat you would put into the ttehooh, put into 

the .school hooka .The late Dr, Duff of Calcutta was one 

of the ablest and most successful educationists in India, Jtis 
opinion about school books is as follows ; — 

“ ‘ Give me " says one, ‘ the songs of a country, and I will 
let any one else make its laws.’ ‘ Give mo ’ says another ‘ the 
school books of a country, and I will let anyone else make both 
its songs and its laws.’ That early impressions—impressions 
co-eval witli the first dawuiiigs of intelligence, impressions 
made when a now world is opening with the freshness of morn¬ 
ing upon the soul, are at once the most vivid and most indelible 
has passed into a proverb.” 

'L'hronghout the whole school course there should bo lessons 
in the reading books on social reform, adapted to the ago and 
intelligence of the classes in whicb tliey are used. 

In Govermiient Heading Hooks caste could not be directly 
taken up, but the “brotherhood of men” might be taught. 
Probably Hindus would not object to the following quotation 
from the Mahabluirata. 

.Small souls inquire, ' Belongs lliis man 
To our own race or class or elan.’ 

But larger hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race.” 

90. Chotai.ai, Sevakraai, Private Secuietauv to II. H. 
THE K.ao of Outcii. —The minimum limit should be 10 for 
girls and 14 for boy,9, and if a double standard of ago be 
practicable, for instance that of P.i and IG respectively, tlie 
same may be introduced, and a general law should be 
framed by Government providing that no children shall he 
married under the limit or limits of age fixed by the Legislature, 
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and that the benefit of the enactment shall be extended to 
those castes that would apply for it. 

97. Rao Bahadur Trimalkao Vbnkatesh (Diiarwar.) 
Infant marniages arc not authorized by Uindu law. They 
arc of modern growth and should bo suppressed altogether- 
Boys ought not to be allowed to bo married until they are 
20 , and girls until tliey are 12 years old. 

98. D.r. Atmajiam Banduranc late Shrrikf of Bom- 
ray. —I am afraid the efiort.s of reformers like you and of 
those that have preceded you, will not bear the desired cfiect 
until the education of girls is taken most cai'iiestly in hand. 

99. LalaBalinath Judge of Agra, at.i’ke«ent Cimef- 
JuSTtCE IiM)o.ue.— I agree with you in tliinkiug that a com¬ 
mittee of Hindus, with yourself as its Becretary or even as its 
I’residcnt, ouglit to be appointed to take active steps in the 
matter. Tliis committee should :— 

(1) Collect the opinions of pandits and the dicta of Slias- 
tras as to the legality or otherwise of infant marriage and the 
prohibition of the remarriuge of rvidows. 

(2) Collect and })uhlish in book form all that Jms U[) to 
this time been written upon the subject since 3 011 initiated 
the discussion. 

(3) See that (dl the former, and the main portion of the 
latter are translated into the principal voniaculais, and circu¬ 
lated freely amongst the masses. 

100. Naa-at,i;ai BitAUKiitAM, Hu/.ur Bei’i ty Collector 
Uyderajjad Sind. —Your suggestion for tho formation of a 
committee of representativo Hindu gentlemen i.s a veiw good 
one, and will meet wdtli the approval of all who have tho 
interest of their country at heart. But I must beg of you ro 
he tho leading spirit of that Committee. 

101. Pandit Badri Butt Jo.sni IAlmora). —Your 
proposal to form a “ committee of representative Hindu gen- 
tlemcu ” and to get collected “ under tho auspices and guid¬ 
ance of this committee” “ all tho opinions published during 
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the present discussion in a condensed form after careful and 
impartial editing” is an excellent one, 

1 Ka.ta Sir T. Madava Row K C.Sl. 

{(f) Though .[ have not been dcmonffiratirc, I \\a.\Q fully 
and ahuhdantly sympathised with you in your noble efforts to 
bring about some reform as respects Infant Marriage and 
Enforced Widowhood. 

7/) The great danger is lest the present yeneration should^ 
pass (iii-ny i)i total inaetion. 

{(■) Legislation is indeed, difficult, but not impossihle. 

(d) Tho H Oil. Mt*. llboi’t will bo here in n tlay or two 
and I’ll SCO him and urge, him strongly to take some action, 
however moderate. Our great aim should be to dislodge Go¬ 
vernment from tho attitude of utter inaction. It must bo 
made to move, however little. 

(c) We should bo content with a small instalment of 
legislation at the very first, as preferable to nothing at all. 

(,/’) Once a movement begins all the rest will follow in 
duo course. 

103. Sir W. Wediierrurn ('.S.™ You liave plied the 
whip mid spur with much vigour, and tho steed is fairly 
aroused ; but there is a danger of its getting out of hand alto¬ 
gether and going ofl[ the right trac-k. What is now wanted is 
that it should be soothed and even coaxed by a hand and voice 
with which it is familiar. 

The best plan seems, therefore, to he to approach each of 
these castes or local sub-divisions throiigli their own natuiul 
leaders, seeking out those among tliem who arc most reasona¬ 
ble and most alive to the evil consequences of the existing 
systems. In the more advanced groups such leaders would 
be found without difficulty. In tho less advanced, it would 
not bo so easy. But in all they would probably bo willing to 
undertake the duty in preference te tho present method under 
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which their social system is attacked from outside, so that 
even the liondon Times discredits the whole Hindu Commu¬ 
nity on account of its social short-comings, 

104. Hon’kle Mr. Dayaram Jethmal. —I think the 
best thing would be for the Legislature to declare that mar¬ 
riage before a certain age (say 12 in the case of females and 
16 ill the case of males) will be null and void. I will not attach 
any penalty to an infringement of this rule such as imprison¬ 
ment or line, as proposed by Mr. Whitley Stokes. But I can 
noi believo that any thing short of such legislative declaration 
will do good. 

Education could not help you much. In the first place 
it will take a long time before education can effect a regular 
upheaval in society. In tho second place, if there are somc- 
highly educated men who are thoroughly convinced of the 
evils arising from early marriage, they arc powerless to prevent 
such marriage taking i^Iace in their families, cither because 
they have elders who manage their affairs : or for fear thaj; 
owing to the prevalence of tho custom of early marriages 
among persons of position, suitable matches will not be procur¬ 
able if tho children are allowed to grow up ; or because of the 
necessity they may ho under, owing to limited pccuuiai-y means, 
of getting presents on account of their sons to transfer them 
to their growing dauglitcr. Su pposing none of these obstacles 
exist, an educated man may set an example by postponing tlio 
marriage of his son or daughter, but tho example is at tho best 
of a negative character a nd will hardly act on others, At pre¬ 
sent, if you talk to any one hero, he quite coino ides with you, and 
wants others to do it, that is to say he wants a Custom to tie 
created, and he will not be satisfied unlos.s all belonging to big 
society follow a certain line of conduct. This is impossible to 
do by mei'oly setting negative example.s, especially when there 
are various counter-influences at work and in full force some 
of which I have hinted at above. 

I think I have said enough to show you that it is no use 
relying on voluntary effort to effect the desired end. State 
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interference or support is nocessary, and I can see no other 
form for that support than a legislative measure. 

105. KiiisiiNA Behaki Sex M. A,—I wish there wore 
a common motliod of action struck out among tho reformers 
of the various provinces When you try to create political 
unity among tho people why should there not be a unity in 
tho programme of social reforms ? I admit that it will 
bo more difficult to roiich unity in social opinions than in 
tho political, still some co-operation is necessary, and it might 
have boon attained in the present case. 

lOti. IIoN, SiH M. Mhevii.t, C.S.I.—The bill drafted by 
Sir M. Melvill is as follows. 

“ 1. Whoever has social intercourse with n woman, who 
is above the ago of ten but under the age of twelve years, shall 
be puuisliod with imprisoumotit of either description which 
may oxtoiul to t\ro ycar.s, ov with fine or both. 

2. Whoever being tlio lawful guardian of a woman, who 
is under the age of 12 yeav.s, knowingly permits her to have 
sexual intercourse, or doo.s any act to facilitate her having 
sexual intercourse, shall ho punished with imprisonment of 
cither description which may extend to twm years, or with fine 
or with both. 

3. If tho husband of any woman dies before she has 
attained tho ago of 12 years, the High Court or the District 
Court may, upon t!ie application of such woman or of any 
person whom tho Court may allow to appear as her next friend, 
declare tho marriage to ho null and void. 

4. Before making such declaration tho Court shall give 
notice of tho application to, and shall hear any objections made 
by, tho fatiicr, or if the father ho dead, the mother of the 
woman by or on whose behalf tho application is made. 

0 . Any person who. knowing that such a declaration has 
been made, does anj' act for the purpose of making it appear f 
that such woman is u widow shall be deemed to have com- 
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mitted contempt of Court and shall also he liable to punish¬ 
ment under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 

G. Section 2 of Act XV of 18oG is repealed except in so 
far as it relates to maintenance.” 

“ I do not think” wrote Sir JVIolvill “ you can expect the 
X/Cgislature to go so far, unless you can induce tlie leaders of 
Hindu Society to memorialise Government on the subject.” 

The following extracts are taken from Sir Melvill’s 
letters. 

“ If it can be done without causing general discontent, I 
sec no strong objection to declaring by law that the marriage of 
girls below the age of 12 is invalid. Tins might do some good 
though I fear it would give lisc to a good deal of trouble 
and some vexatious litigation in ca.scs in wliicli family property 
was in dispute. In England baptismal registers are conclu¬ 
sive proof of ago : but in India it is very diilicult to prove a 
person’s ago. In suits involving (piestions of family property 
botwocn a widow and her male relatives, I fear there would bo 
frecpient attempts to prove that the marriage was invalid aial 
there would bo much hard swearing as to ago. The young 
widow might be deprived of her property in consequence, and 
in this way the law might be i^roductive of injury rather 
than benefit to women. 

If consummation could be prevented before the ago of 12, 
it would certainly bo most desirable. But could tlio law effect 
thi.s ? At present consummation of marriage before the age 
of 10 is punishable. But in tho whole course of my experience, 
I have never known such a case brought before tho criminal 
courts. Why is this ? Tho explanation must bo cither, that 
such cases do not tako place, or that they are. nut discovered. 
Tho first explanation I think you do not admit and therefore 
you must fall back on the second. But if it is impossible to> 
prove that the law is broken, when tho girl is under 10, it 
would be equally, or even more difficult to prove it, when the 
girl was between 10 and 12. I say “ more difficult” because 
the visible injury to the girl herself, would be less serious and 
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less apparent. It seems to me that it would be impossible to 
enforce the law, except by means of an inquisitorial investiga¬ 
tion of the most private affairs of domestic life which would be 
considered intolerable. In the absence of complaint by the 
wife (and she would never complain), how could any one he 
allowed to go into a man’s house, in order to ascertain whether 
he had consummated his marriage before his wife was a])ta 
vivo ? And then there is the difficulty to which I have already 
referred, that in most cases it is almost impossible to prove 
conclusively whether a girl is 10, or 11, or 12 years old. 

I cannot help thinking that a law against infant marriage 
would bo unpopular. Premature consummation is bad, and the 
prohibition of the remarriage of virgin widows is bad ; but 
these are not necessary accessories of Infant Marriage, and 
apart from these accessories, Infant marriage is not necessarily 
a bad institution, or at all events not so bad as to render legis- 
lativc interference desirable. 

As regards consummation, I should not be disposed to 

alter the provisions of |375 of the Penal Code.But I should 

not object to making it an offence, punishable with a milder 
punishment than that of rape, to have intercourse with a woman 
between the ago of 10 and 12. This, I think, is the law in 
England. 

107. II. H. ]\[aharj\ja SyajiEao, Gaekwarop Baroda 
G.C.S.I.—I do not doubt that your programme is a workable 
one, and although no hard or fast rules can be laid down to 
control tbo evils, the natural loaders of the community can 
lend the weight of their influence in discouraging such prac¬ 
tices ; and my firm belief is that before the general public 
can take such an advanced view, the female population parti¬ 
cularly must bo brought under the civilizing influence of 
the school. Though I am fully aware that it is difficult to 
increase the age, I would not like to see it under full thirteen 
for consummation. 

108. HonorARLE Mr. J ustice 'West, —Groups of enlight- 
^enedand influential Hindus at the chief centres of population 
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might unite to discountenance infant marriuges by refusing 
to attend them and by exerting their social authority to pre¬ 
vent them. They might also diffuse a cheap and inoffensive 
literature exposing the evils of premature marriage. Indivi¬ 
dual labourers in ths same cause, may well employ themselves 
in trying to substitute a new set of conceptions in the mind of 
the people, for the gross realistic notions of which the existing 
marriage system is a natural outgrowth . 

The duty of a Government in sucli a matter is not 
violently to subdue the nature and instincts of its subjects to 
its own notions of propriety, but rather to watch for the rise 
of moral and beneficial tendencies, and tlien to foster their 
development by a process of natural growth and at the ear¬ 
liest fitting moment give them form and permanence in a law. 
This is why a marriage law as to infants and widows should 
be so framed as to admit of gradual introduction, according as 
different castes and classes gradually awaken to a higher per¬ 
ception of the moral elements of tlie matrimonial relations. 
Increased strength of character and purity, of life amongst 
those brought under the improved law would make willing con¬ 
verts of crowds who would deeply and not quite unreasonably 
resent any compulsion. 

Mr, West’s draft of an act to remedy the two 
evils is as follows. He says that it is an endeavour 
to give a first formal shape to Mr. Malabari’s views, rather 
than to his own. “I am not certainly indifferent” ho writes, “ to 
the great evils that arise from infant marriuges and from the 
enforcement of perpetual widowhood, but in all that concerns 
the domestic relations, the proper and even the possible sphere 
of operation of the positive law is very restricted, in compari¬ 
son with the field that must bo left to popular morality, the 
general sense of what is right and becoming.” 

‘'an act for the protection of HINDU INFANTS ,\NI) WIDOW'S 
IN RESPECT OF MARK I ACTS. 

This Act shall apply to Hindu subjects of Her Majesty 
belonging to castes and classes whose desire in this behalf shall 
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have been ascertained by the Grovernment and notified in the 
Oovei'twieiU Gazette, and to all acts and omissions on their part 
or in relation to them liereinbelow provided for, whether the 
same take place within or without British India. 

A marriage of a female under 12 or of a male under 14 
may, on the attainment of that age, bo adopted or renounced 
either by the person attaining it or by the other party to the 
marriage. 

The adoption or renunciation ofj a marriage may be de¬ 
clared before a judge, a magistrate or a registrar of assurances 
who, on being satisfied of the identity of the declarant, and of 
his or her mental capacity, shall accept the declaration and 
shall furni-sh a certificate thereof to the declarant, on payment 
of such fee as shall be provided by the law or by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

A marriage susceptible of adoption or renunciation under 
this Act shall be deemed to liave been renounced unless within 
throe months from the attainment of the age of 14 or of 12 
years it shall have been adopted by the parties thereto, as 
hereinbefore specified. 

Consummation of a marriage between a male of 14 years 
of age and a female of 12 yours of age or upwards, acting volun¬ 
tarily, shall be deemed an adoption of any marriage duly 
celebrated betvveen the same’persons before such coiisumma- 
tiou and not validly renounced. 

The right and duties sub-sisting between married persons 
whose marriage may be renounced as bereinbefore provided, on 
account of their infancy, shall not extend to conjugal society 
or intcreouTso. 

In the case of a fcm.ale married and under 12 years of age 
.sexual intercourse wfitli her by her husband shall have the 
.same legal charader, and, in the cases provided for by the 
Indian Penal Code or other law, shall be subject to the same 
penalties as if no marriage subsisted. 
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Abetment of sexual intercourse prohibited by this or any 
other law under a penalty shall be deemed abetment of an 
offence within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. 

In the case of a marriage subject to renunciation under 
this Act no right to maintenance or residence, nor any claim 
to money or things of value arises to one of two spouses as 
against the other, or the property of the other during his or 
her life, but in the event of the death of eitlicr the rights of 
the other as to iuheritance and rnaintonance shall be the same 
as if the marriage had not been subject to renunciation. 

A widow shall not, by remarrying, incur, with reference 
to her property derived from or through her deceased husband 
or her rights accrued in virtue of her marriage to him, any 
further or greater forfeiture or disqualification than she would 
incur by fornication committed with the person with whom 
she remarries. 

Any person who, without her free, expres.? and intelligent 
consent does any act towards the personal disfigurement of a 
female aged 12 years or upwards, by reason or under pretoxi, 
of her being a widow, .shall be answerable as for a civil injury 
in such damages as the court may award, prorhAYf tiiut nothiiig 
herein contained shall bo deemed to affect the pmvi.sions of ilie 
Indian Penal Code or other law in force relating to triiainal 
force or any other offence tlioroby made pmnsliable. 

Whoever by throats, in.sults or mcnaee.s, or sug^o.sfions of 
divine displeasure or supernatural injury, ondeMVOiir.s to In mg 
about or to prevent any marriage, contrary to the legal rirlits 
and discretion (d tlie parties concerned, .shall bt; subject the 
penalties provided in Section.s 50G, oU7 or b03 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

109. SiH WlIJ.TAM Mitjk. —I have always been strone I v of 
opinion (and I think I oxpre.sscd the .same in the Legislative 
Council .some 20 years ago) that the betrotlial or marriage of 
minors should not be held binding at law unless consummated 
-—that is~t!iat specific performance of the contract made by 
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parents or guardians should not be enforced. Possibly court 
action for damages against these might bo allowed. What 
the form and mode of repudiation should be, or the precise 
action of one or other of the parties indicating that ho or she 
receded from the contract, would require more careful thought 
than I have time to give to the subject at present (for I am 
away from home in the Highlands.) 

But beyond such a measure I certainly would not at pre¬ 
sent go. I agree with very much of what Mr. Mclvill says. 
I do nottliink that the advocates of further legislation have at 
all appreciated how impossible it would bo to ouforce laws such 
as are advocated, in the present state of habit and feeling. How 
possibly could the executive spy into the recesses of family 
life and the Parda. Just think of the terrible handle it would 
give to enemies of a family and to the Police. I believe that 
any such laws would bo utterly inoperative excepting in mis¬ 
chief and evil in the existing stale of society, and would alto¬ 
gether fall of securing the results you are aiming at. 

But that is no reason why you should relax your efforts 
to reform tlio national .sentiment, and gradually to change its 
habits. Made Virtufe. Go on in your great work and may God 
grant you success in it. 

110. lllGIlT Hon’iiUB LliON,\n)> COVUTNEY, DecUTY 
SrE.\KEii House oe Co.mmons. —Under a more aristocratic 
system there was greater readiness in imposing our ideas upon 
others, but whilst the democracy is ready enough to embody 
its ideas in domestic legislation, it has a real indisposition to 
govern other communities. 

Your first and most difficult task is to influence opinion 
■within India. You have recognized this and have sot yourself 
to the labour, and I heartily wish you god speed in it. 

Nevertheless having something of the older imperative 
temper, and feeling that in India, if anywhere, wo have the res¬ 
ponsibilities of power, I should like to sec attempted such 
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legislation as Mr. Melvill and m}* friends Mr. Justice West 
and Mr. Justice Scott have suggested, Mr. West's draft seems 
to meet some of the objections Mr. Melvill had foreseen. 


CHAPTER V. 

FACTS ON THE SUBJECT OF ENFORCED 
WIDOWHOOD. 


SECTION I. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1, XRrsn.XASWA.Mt Rao CfiiKr JiAsncii; Tuava.vcoke.—A s 
a I'lilo widowid girls arc allowed, until they attain the age of 18 
or 20, to retain thoir locks, wear jewels and llowors, and to have 
meals, as their more fortunate si.ster5 under coverture. But the 
strong but silent disapproval Avith which society looks upon 
these innocent enjoyments of tlio unfortuuato young widow, 
and the example of others in her position, make her sock the 
miseries of widowhood, In preference to the eomfort.s allowed 
to her by her loving parents and rcdatiA’cs, It is as a conces* 
sion to tile young widow’s rcipeated entreaties, tluit the parents 
and relations often cunrsent to the performance of the most 
jMoIancholy rite of tonsure. 1 do not deny that thci'o arcf bigoted 
men, who in their religious fervour have subjected girls, 7 or 
8 years old, to all the miseries of porpuluul Avidowhood, but 
I lioir number Avas never large and is now dAvindliiig. T mav 
even say that sneU men are noAV very rare phenomena. 

The social ill usage to AvhioU Mr. iMahihari refers, is ahvays 
of a negative characte)-, such as refusal direct or indirect, to 
associate Avitli a married widoAV or her husband, or hor active 
syraputhizci’s in meals, religious ceremonies, and in social 
gathering,s. 

h’rom what has recently passed in Madras in connection 
Avitli the bulls of excommunication issued by one of the leading 
mnttadipathis one might legitimately infer that priests in the 
long run Avould bo not disposed to e.xorcise tho poAver of ex* 
10 
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communication, if by the exercise of it i.hcy would lose a large 
number of their wealthy disciples.. 

T need hardly add that both the widow who roraariios and 
her husband will for a long time to come be deserters of their 
families and that the}' would, therefore, require support until 
the innovation becomes popular. 

2. C. R.vmchandiia Aivui—Tu practice, even to tliis 
day it is a fact tliat a betrothed girl is considered nnht and 
unqualified to accomplish religious eereinoiiios or join her 
husband in their performance, before actual consummation of 
the marriage takes place. 

The legislation I have above* proposed will have the 
immediate effect of putting a stop to tlio most cruel and heart¬ 
rending- scene of every day's occurrence viz taking the be¬ 
trothed girl losing her husband to the burning ground on the 
first day, and again on the 10th day making her wear all her 
jewels and good elotlics and deck her hair with flowers and 
ornaments as the last day that she can use them or enjoy such 
luxury in her life, while all this time the unfortunate child is 
unconscious of the significance of the ooremony. Such a girl 
has nothing to do with the burning of t'ao body, which is done 
in a great majority of oases, by the brothers or father of the 
deceased. Such a girl, liowcvor young .slie may bo, is denied 
the privilege of mixing with tlie botrotlied girls of her ago 
in singing, wearing orna iients Ac., and of doing all that mar¬ 
ried girls arc required to do on occasions of marriage or auspi¬ 
cious ceremonies at home and elsewhere. Such an infant girl 
is denied the privilege of going to temples on festive occasions 
and enjoying the siglit of a festival, as other married girls of 
her ago do. Tlio most melancholy sesno of all is tlie so-called 
widowed infant girl not knowing the reason of exclusion, ask¬ 
ing her parents liow she had oflondod them or others, and 
why she was not treated as a married girl, and the parents tlicn 
beginning to weep over the misfortune of the girl, 

i.i'. that no betrothed girl should be treated as a wife before coii- 
summatiou. 
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S. SrniiAMAJiTA An vi!.—Tliore can also be no ques¬ 
tion of the vast misorics causerl by enforced widowhood, but it 
is hard to believe that an order of things affecting a consider¬ 
able portion of the female population should have been the 
outcome of mere caprice of the stronger sox. 

4- P. CiiUNTSAP Rao. —The real difficulty is the fear 
of excommunication which not only degrades tlic man ex¬ 
communicated in the eyes of his follows, but also puts him to 
very groat inoonvenionce, since ho cannot easily get caste ser¬ 
vants and priests for the performance of ceremonies which 
cannot be given up without los.s of caste. 

5. M. Tii.i.AiXAAAr; VM PitnAi, DEnu rv Coi.MU Toit, 
Maduk a.—The luiiclest licart lias felt tlio evil of widowhood, 
but it has yielded to eu.stom-a cruel and inliumane custom-that 
prevails in tlio caste. I have known instances of respectable 
men, who were ornaments to the Ifindu Socioty, having mot 
with premature dcatlis, broken-hearted and unable to bear 
tlio misfortune tliat befell their beloved dauglitors. A Hindu, 
family willi a young widow is in perpetual misery, and gloom 
prevails in it..... 

11 is gravely assorled by the ortliodo.x Drahmins tiuit a 
woman becomes a widow by the rc.sult of her Karma in the 
previous births, and that it is a .sin to allow lier to marry again. 
This i.s .something like; misers preaching it to lie a sin to litdp 
the indigent, w!io by the result of tlicir Kinra hav<; been des¬ 
tined to be poor. No amount of argument c;in convince llioso 
men, oven if they arc really serious. 

It is argued by .some lliat though the widows in India are 
more than double those in Jhirope, yet the uiunarriod women 

ill the latter arc nearly double those in India.I must 

ask these gontlemcu to consider the difforenec between tlic 
conditions of women leading lives of celibacy of their own 
accord, enjoying all tlic innocent comforts and pleasures of 
life, and those of the Hindu widows who arc looked down upon 
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as inauspicious sinful creatures, destined to live miserably 
without the comforts and pleasures of life. 

The Brahmin character is peculiar in this respect. He is 
prei>arcd to overlook the commission of the greatest of sins 

.but would not brook (that) his daughter or sister 

( should ) marry after she obtains puberty, or see her married, 
even if she becomes a widow when an infant, and ho is the 
cause of her misfortune. JIo associates freely with a Brahmin 
murderer, dacoit, perjurer, forgerer, adulterer, whoro-mongei’, 
drunkard, or eater of animal food, provided tlie latter is liberal 
and opens bis purse freely, but the Brahmin will not associate 
Avith one who marries a virgin widow or a girl wlio has attained 
puberty, tboug-b she may bo his kith ami kin, in wliom. all his 
hopes arc centered, lie has no scruples to live with a Brahmin 
Avoman Avho may bo known to bo unebuste, but ho Avill not 
admit into his soedoty the uni'ortunuto virgin Avidow who chooses 
to marry herself to a second husband. I have mentioned tins 
aiiomolous state of things in order to show the strong prejudice, 
that unfortunately e\ists against the introduction of tho re¬ 
marriage of widows among the most intelligent and powerful 
etion of the Hindu community. 

li. T. AM E.SU. — lie f Ttir. Jlulabari) speaks 

as if tliere are 10 million Hindu widows, while according to the 
latest census the ilgiu’o i.s only IGl, ( !.(,»i jiT-ldo ) ( (/onsus 
(f 1?81 Yol. I. piagc 88.) 

To a Hindu caste Avidow who makes up imr mind to I'csume 
her married state at tho risk of caste, religion, and tho aftection 
and society of her relations, there now exists no obstruction to 
marrying a caste Hindu, if slic succeeds in finding one, avUo i.s 
vrilling, or a Cliristian or a IMaliomedan. 


BEET I ON IT. BOM BA Y 


rBESIDENCV 


7. iJlAiHVATEAJt Ei;i’ka-W. —IVithout going to the length 
of charging one and all young Avidows Avith Avicked conduct. 
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I can safely say that a large number of them go astray, and 
the consequences are horrible. Attempts at procuring abortions, 
which in some cases terminate in death, and murders of preg- 
mant widows by their relatives, are the results. These abortions 
deaths and murders seldom come to light. Pregnant widows 
are not unfrequently taken away to distant places, and there 
fluch crimes are committed. When such attempts fail, in¬ 
fanticide is resorted to. I have not seen these things myself, 
but such is the general belief among the people, and there is 
I have no doubt, much truth in it. The unfortunate miserable 
widows excite our compassion on account of the unnatural and 
unjust caste rules which permit a widower to take a second wife 
freely, but prevent the widow under all circumstances from 
taking a second husband. Breaches of all other caste rules 
and religious ordinances are condoned, but the prohibition of 
widow marriage is always enforced with extraordinary severity 
All the high castes combine against those who disregard it, an d 
mo penalties and no bribes to heads of castes and priests can 
mitigate its rigour. Hindu society prefers to wink at the crimes 
of the widow rather than allow her to remarry. No notice is 
taken of well-known irregularities of conduct; proved abortion 
and desertion of infants are pardoned; and even convic¬ 
tion in a Court of Justice does not exclude a widow for ever 
from caste and society. But the marriage of a widow even 
with a member of her own caste is considered a more heinous 
“Crime than all these put together. It is an unpardonable 
•offence, and all possible means are adopted to persecute the 
unhappy woman and man who defy the prohibition, and all who 
keep social intercourse with them. 

8. Lallxjuhai Nundual.—I am inclined to think that 
widowhood falls rather heavily on minors, and it may be well 
to allow them to remarry by all means. 

9. JoTEERAo Govixdrao Phui.ay. —She (the widow) 
it stripped of her ornaments, the is forcibly shaved by her near 
relations, she is not well-fed, she is not properly clothed, sh"^ 
it not allowed to join pleasure-parties, marriages or religious 
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cereiuonics. In fact she is bereaved of all worldly enjoyments,, 
nay, she is considered lower than a culpirt or a mean beast. 

One of my Brahman friends named Rao^Sahib Sudashivo 
Bullal Gowndey, who was an officer of the Inam C'ommission, 
employed in his house a Brahman widow as cook, whoso name 
was Kashibai. The poor Ka,shibai was a well behaved and 
beautiful young woman of a respectable family.She was a 
chaste woman. She served several months in*his house. But 
in his neighbourhood there lived a shrewd and cunning Shastri- 
boova of a Brahman caste who tried his utmost to mi.slead thi.s 
ignorant woman. Kashibai at first resisted his inducement, but 
at last shefell victim to his desire, and immediately became preg¬ 
nant. Afterwards by the persuasion of her paramour, she tried 
several poisonous drugs to commit abortion, but all her attempts 
failed. After 0 months were completed, Kashibai gave birth to 
a beautiful son, and for the sake of her disgrace she murdered 
the innocent infant with a knife, and the corpse was thrown into 
a well behind the house of her master. Two days after, sho was 
arrested by the Police on suspicion, tried before the Session 

Court in Poona, and sentenced to transportation for lifs. 

Although my moans were not sufficient to defray my exponso 
yet I wa,s compelled to cstablislr a foundling house in my own 
compound in Poona, for the Brahmin community, immediately 

after Kashibai’s trial was over.From its commencoment 

up to the present time, fiS pregnant widows came to the house 
and were delivered of children, of whom 5 are living and tliirfy 
died from the injuries done to them while in the womb by the 
poisonous drugs which the mothers must have taken with a view 
to conceal their pregnancy. Many of the beautiful and helpless 
ingnorant young widows of respectable Brahman families 
have turned out private and public prostitutes on account of 
this wretched system. 

10. Gt'EsmoAVA VinjiASAPA —I am a Lingayat and as 
such belong to a sect of Hinduism in which widow marriages 
are allowed. 

The evils pointesi out by Mr. Malabari do exist. 
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11. J^^ARAYEN BhIKAJI, DePUTY CoELECTOR, NaSIK.—■ 
No Woman below the ago of 35 gets herself shaved voluntarily ; 
she is forcibly shaved by her relations. In consoqueiice of 
this dread of disfiguration, many commit suicide and others 
run away. 

There is at present a Brahmam lady in Nasik tlie wife of 
a doesased 1st class Mainlatdar. She has not shaved liersolf 
on the ground that she does not want her body to be touched by 
another man. Her conduct is a model of morality. She has 
composed an essay to the effect Istly that it is cruel on the part 
of man to disfigure women because their husbands happen to 
die, and 2ndly that it is shameful to a spirited Hindu who 
secludes his wife from society simply to keep her off the 
evil eyes of bad men, to allow his female relatives to bo handled 
by the barbers. 

12. Tkimai uao Vexkatesii.— Many poor people allow 

xheir girls to grow up to 12 or 13 years of age. They wait 
for the wife of sonic rich old man to die, and then virtually sell 
their girls to him for a sum equal to about the rate of one 
hundred Bupeos for every year of the girl’.s ago. If the girl 
happens to possess personal attractions, and the old man is rich 
the price is increased. For fear, however, lost the seller and 
purchaser might be punished, the one for selling and the other 
for purchasing the girl, the money paid to the girl’s parents is 
not called but an ordinary present. The old 

man then marries the girl, and loads her with ornaments and 
fine clothes. Long before two or three years pass away, he 
dies, and the children of his former wife strip the young widow 
of their old father of all her ornaments and clothes, and put her 
out of the house. If the young widow be a virtuous woman 
she earns her livlihood by begging or working for hire as a 
menial servant, or sometimes sues her step children and gets a 
small maintenance. Mut if she bo not virtuous, she commits 
adultery, becomes pregnant, gives birth to children and kills 
them. It is rarely that she is found out and punished- 




In 1837 my father exposed the immoral and shameful con¬ 
duct of a young Brahmin widow with her stop-son at Shupur 
a Tillage belonging to the Chief of Sangli, and concluded by 
saying that any proTision that might be made by the Legisla¬ 
ture to prevent such a state of things would bo welcomed. The 
report was fully approved by the District Judge, and sont to 
the Indian Law Commission, through the Sadar Adawlat. 

There is no doubt that several widows are virtuous. The 
rest practice a good deal of immorality. I do not think that 
one-fourth of the offences of the latter are brought to light 
and punished as thsy deserve. I will here give two instances 
of such offences without, however, giving the names of the 
parties. First a rich and influential landholder holding a very- 
responsible public employment at S, had married four wives one 
after another. At the time of his death the fourth wife was 
a young woman. As she could not agree with the children of 
the first three wives, she left S, came to D, and lived in the 
house of a priest who also belonged to a most respectable 
family of the holy order. . An illicit intercourse commenced 
between the widow and the priest, and she was far advanced in 
pregnancy. The priest took her to H, to got the pregnancy 
removed. The medicines given were of such a violent nature 
that soon after the abortion took place, she got dangerously ill 
and died. The bodies botli of the deceased child and the 
woman were quietly disposed of. The matter got noised about 
in the town, but was soon hushed up. Second, the daughter 
of a rich merchant towards the extreme East of the Dharwar 
District, who had become a widow, some-how or other became 
pregnant, gave birth to a child, and murdered it but continued 
to live in her father’s house. The to wnspeople came to know of 

the affair, and excommunicated the widow and her parents. 

At last the mother wont before the chief priest or swami of 
the caste, and ha exacted a fine of 1,400 Us. from the father of 
the widow, and re-adraittod them into caste. Notwithstanding 
this no one up to now drinks any water or eats any food frem 
the hand of the widow. 
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On a reference to the Imperial Census Returns of 1881, 
it appears that out of the total population of 16,454,414 souls 
in the Bombay Rresidency 12,307,773 are Hindus. 

These are ns follows : 

Males. Females. 

Never Married . 2,860,620 1,771,956 

Married. 3,095,205 3,120,142 

Widowed . 335,464 1,124,786 

In the absence of actual figures, it might bo assumed that 

three-fourths (of the widows) belong to Sudras and other lower 

classes, among whom widow-remarriage is permitted. 

13. Vejtatek Wassuuev. —The number of widow re¬ 
marriages is slowly but steadily increasing, as prejudice gives 
way to the march of enlightement. 

14. Bjukaji Amhoot Chobhe, —From the (census) Re¬ 
port, the proportion of widows under 30 years of age per 1000 
of the population is seen to be Hindu 11^, Mahomndan 8|, 
Christian 4J, Jain 8J, Parsi 5^, Brahrao 124, afid the pro¬ 
portion of widows of all ages per 1000 of the population is 
Hindu 85f, Mahomedans 79,®-;,, Christian 46J-, Jain 64^4, 
Parsi 734 , Brahmo 47Tr- 

Remarriage of widows aTnoiig the Hindus Is the rule, and 
its prohibition the exception confined to small sections of the 
community us the Brahmans, some sects of the Banins, 
Sonars &c. 

In the first remarriage among the Brahmins, the first on 
this side of India which look place some 14 years back in Bom¬ 
bay, there was excommunication. But I have not read or heard 
of a repetition of any such thing since, tliongh several remar¬ 
riages have taken place. 

15. Ranchoulai, K. Dbsai —It is undeniable that 
•mall proportion of widows would remain unmarried if th« 
power of the caste to excommunicate wore removed. 

16. Kalianuao H. Dbsai or Bboach. —In all house¬ 
hold and family matters a widow as such, enjoys a far greater 
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authority than a marriod woman. Sbo dirocta the whole house 
as she has more leisure for such duties, and in almost all 
matters relating to family or caste customs she, specially if 
grown-up, is always looked to as a final authority. Of course 
her position as a widow excludes her from the performance of 
Such religious coromonios us require the presence of woman 
on auspicious occasions. As to any other social wrong to which 
widows, as such, are compelled to submit, I humbly submit, 
I fail to discover any, after a life-long experience of my com¬ 
munity... 

With tho exception of Brahmins, Khatris, and Wauias who 
form the upper cream of our society, all tho other castes do 
freely admit of widow romariiagos which are of every day 

occurrotice among them.Casto so far as it goes never 

uses violence or exercises any other oppression to prevent a 

widow from remarrying if she so wishes it.A club or a 

society imposing certain rules of observance on its members has 
a perfect right to exclude any one who infringes them from the 
benefit of its membership This is exactly the case with casto 
the rules of which are more intricate, and consequently affect 
more intimately the social and religious interests of its consti¬ 
tuents. 

The death of a daughter is to a Hindu i)arent a lessor ovil 
than her widowhood.. 

The learned doctor ( Dr. llajendrao Lai Mitra of Bengal ) 
has conclusively exploded this pessimistic theory of Mr. 
Malabari (as to widowhood leading to crimes) by instituting 
a parallel between tho condition of the widows of India and 
fhe maids of England, and has thus proved beyond a possi¬ 
bility of doubt that there is nothing in the nature of the thing 
to warrant the conclusion of a frightful increase of crimes 
consequent on the evil attempts of the widows and their re¬ 
lations, 

17. Bii.\sKi.HKAO Bai.kuishnaji Pitai.e and Nana 
Moroba —We beg to obseryo that in tho higher castes of the 
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Hindu Community only, the system of early marriages and 
that of widow celibacy exists. 

We fully endorse the view taken by the Honourable 
Mr. K, P. Telang C.I.E., in thinking that the majority of 
widows will not listen to, but actually shun the company, nay, 
detest those sympathising philanthropists who would volunteer 
advice to young widows, for the sin of remarriage is too deeply 
engraven at present on their minds. 

18. VEiiHCTi Axu Hi mi AND.—Remarriage of widows is 
not prohibited amongst all the Hindus, hut amongst those who 
belong to higher classes such as Banias and Brahmins, who 
hardly number more than the lower clos.se8. 

19. IMauaoeo Vasudko Bauvk. —Widowhood of the 
nature pointed out exists among.st Brahmins and other higher 

Hindu classes.A change in the right direction is already 

working on the feelings of the parties coucornud. 

20. M. G. Ranadk,— At present tlio condition of infant 
widows is the most pitiable, and their desperate misery is a 
scandal and a wrong which is a disgrace to any well regulated 
society, There is really no choice allowed to those unfortunate 
creatures, who are disgraced before they feel the reason why 
such cruelty is practi.sed upon them. 

21. Venkut Rancso Katti.— -The Brahmin has over been 
the law-giver to the lower classes. Whatever ho practised as 
good was publicly or privately copied by other classes. Not 
to speak of the many amusing stories of imitation in former 
times, we see in our own days, when the Brahmin supremacy 
is fast fading away, several of such customs as Avere monopolised 
by Brahmins as their own birth-right heartily welcomed by 
other classes. For instance wearing the sacred thrciid, reciting 
the Sandhya or at least a show of it, and keeping holy (sic) at 
the time of taking meals, can be seen adoptetl by tailors and 
saddlers. Widow celibacy itself though apparently repulsive »• 
has not escaped imitation. Shaved widows wearing rod cloth 
can he seen in numbers among the Kamtis, the Kasars, the- 
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Sonai’s and the GingarB. I have read a long letter in the last 
month written by a Lingayat priest of Hubli to one of the 
Canarose papers of Dharwar, in which the writer condemned 
remarriage of widows, freely availed of by hie sect, as a stepping 
stone to hell, and invited his castemen to adopt widow celibacy 
which ho praised in the most alluring terms. This shows the 
force of the influence exercised by Brahmin custoraa on other 
classes, when it is ronicmbcred that the Lingayats outwardly 
show antagonism to the Brahmins. 

Is it not sufficiently heart-rending to see a beautiful 
young face deprived of the ornament which nature has bounti¬ 
fully bestowed on it ? "What an abject spectacle must a shaved 
widow be presenting to the cys of European ladies passing 
through the streets of Indian towns t Has man power to cut 
down the hair of a woman’s head any more timn cutting her 
nose and oars. British magistrates punish swinging by hooks 
before idols, self-torture to extort money, slavery and sale of 
girls for adultery, confining bum an beings and a host of such 
petty misdeeds against the human body. Yet they quietly pass 
by a widow, pitifully crying from her inability to protect her 
natural ornament from the razor of a barbel'. 

22 . Sakaham Aujun,—T he beneficial effect of widow 
remarriage cannot be exaggerated. Experience has shown 
that its adoption in certain higher classes of widows has acted 
as an efficient safety-valve against unebastity and tho horrible 
crime of child-murder. 

23. S. H. CHIPI.OXKAR.—^If Mr. Malabari or any of 

those who may agree with him in the views ho propounds, will 
examine the advertisement columns of the Marathi news¬ 
papers for any given month, he will, I have no doubt, find ample 
material in corroboration of my statement that even divorce and 
subsequent remarriage, to say nothing of the remarriages of 
widows, are by no means uncommon among the lower classes 
•of the Hindu Oommunity.... 




Widow remarj'iages aro more or less depreeatc'd and dis¬ 
couraged by all nationalities and in all countries. 

The higher the social or worldly .status any particular sec¬ 
tion of a community occupies in the estimation of otliors u.s 
well as its own, tho greater are the artificial re,strietion.s imposed 
upon the widows of that section, no matter wimt tlie general 
law affecting the whole community may he. Tho tendenev- 
alwayshs in the direction of imposing siicli artificial restrictions 
owing to tho real or supposed moral and consequently social 
superiority which the willing or compulsory submission to 
such restriction nccc.s.sarily implies. 

I believe I am cxpz’essing tho almost unanimous sen.se of 
all those to whom this movement (wi<lo\v marriage movemontj 
lues an absorbing interest, when 1 say that it is altogether u 
discredited movement. 

24. Narmad.v.sjiaxkau Lai.sjia.nmcak. —Tho.so three doe- 
ti'inc.s of Sapindya,’"' fatalism,and transmigration of .soubs, acting 
and reacting on each other, make every average Hindu, wlicthcr 
a male or a female, coufeiited and reeoneilcd to Ids lot, wliether 
it bo Idgh or low, happy or miserable, and surely that eca.so 3 
to be an evil, wh'.eh i.s willingly aeix'ptcd, patiently suffered, 
and readily submitted to. through a high .sen.se of duty and 
roligioies good. 

25. Gani’.vx'ji.v.u G. Sa.s'I'IH.—^T hc \'ery fact that tho 

higher castes among whom widow remarriage,s are not per¬ 
mitted, arc in a superior moral, intellectual, and economical 
eoudition, as compared with tlic lower eu.sles, goe.s a good deal 
to prove that its nou-existen.so is neither a source in' vice, nor 
othorwi.se a great evil as depieteil. 

The Hindu widow performs now the futietious of an Euro¬ 
pean nun, as well a.s of a married lady. iShe wateho.s over the 
formation of moral and religious development of the rising 
generation, over the eleauliucss of the house, over the orderly 

^ I'.r. “ The connection iui,sing from iulieritiiig tlie corporeal par¬ 
ticles of one body wku-h is necessarily that of the lilghc.st ancestor." 





arrangement of the furniture &c., and over the physical iin- 
provoinent of the members of the family among whom her 
lot is cast. She has been the meiin.s of impressing on the young, 
and in some cases old people, by her living example, those 
lessons of morality and patience, economy and self-sacrifice 
which form the character of the rising generation—an ae- 
■f[uisition that servos to snioothcn their path of life and to faci¬ 
litate solution of tlio thousand and one difficulties they meet 
with ill the struggles of the world. A person so useful and 
exercising such an influence, and suffering from a misfortune 
'which no human ingenuity cun avert, will naturally bo looked 
upon as a "guiding angel” a most deserving object of sympathy 
rather than an object of oppression as Mr. Malabari would 
have the world believe. 

20. ll.to Saiiii: VistiK.tJt IktM.ii Ghoi.l.'iV. —It is uni¬ 
versally known that enforced widowhooil, cruel and un¬ 
natural as it i.s, is coullucd only to Brabmiiis, Parbhus and a few 
llrahminical castes, w!io form a very small portion of our 
society. .Excepting these castes, all other castes allow and prac¬ 
tise remarriage as It should be, and as it is practised in tlic 
civilized world, 

27. 11, (1. IIIIAVIMKK.M!.— Though I bolievo :tlr. Mala- 
bari'.s account to bo greatly exaggerated, there is no doubt that 
perpetual widowhood us iinpostsl by oustom on all women who 
have the mi.sfortuuc to lose tlicir Imsbands is a groat and a 
crying evil. 

28. Gax ARisii .VNK.til 1; iiKA'sii AXK A i;.—It; is true that widow 
rcmari'iago obtains among .Low,'mas. Laitus, Kunbis, Barbers, 
Dhobies, Mociiis, Davjis, Kluimbb-irs, Kolls, and other Hindu 
castes. But I may say 1 Inivc! known of instances of evil re¬ 
sults lollowing .such seiiond marriages. 1 can say from 7 i:iy 
pi'ctty long experience of life amongtliese classes, tliat matches 
of ttiis kind have been received wdtii disfavour by the Hindu 
community in general. They have been designar.ed Natras or 
ill-assorted marriages, ViTicn a widow remarries, her off- 




sprint' by the first liusband are left to take care of tbcmselvcs. 
They are in many cases rcnderecl almost destitute of protec¬ 
tion, if the husband has no father, mother or other relations 
to keep a close eye upon them. 

29. NaoiNDas Ti;].SIT)As. —The most aggravating case is 
that of an unfortunate girl who has the misfortune to lose her 
husband after tho wedding ceremony is performed, but before 
she has ever lived with him as his wife. iMcre betrothal docs 
not amount to sucli wedding as will inflict on her life-long 
widow-hood. 

dO. PAN’oijRij.NrG Bambiiodiia. —Female Education is 
still in its infancy. During tho few years that a girl goes to 
school ordinarily from tixo 8tli to the r2th year, she merely 
learns to road and write and ealonlate up to the simple rule of 
three. When she loaves school, she carries with her but a very 
supertlciul and elomontary knowledge. At homo she imbibes 
the tone of thought and feeling pervading licr fatlicr’s or 
husband’s family. Tf lior elders happen to be, as in tho 
majority of caso.s they arc, of the orthodo.'c failli, she turns out 
a discipio of tlie same school. Like them she follow.s im¬ 
plicitly the teachings of the Shastras as interpreted by tho 
priest. Tiikc tlicni she adheres witii unswerving faith to old 
enstoms and old practices, any departure iroiu wliicli would be 
little less than a sin and a profanation. Him resads or hears tho 
interesting stories of the Hindu mytliology, and her heart is 
moved by tho fascinating virtues of Shita or Dropadi. She 
reads and liears of Tukarani or Tlaimlass, and lior soul catches 
their religious tone and devotional spirit, ITi.'r character is 
then gradually formed and moulded by tho verj' same in¬ 
fluences to which her fore-fathers were subject for generations 
jiast, and she leai’iis to Jive and act just in the .same way as 
they did. 

31. Ri;ngilA() Vimayak Ib.-iuNonruH ov Pooka. —ISTo 
widows are forced to shave their heads, but tho shaving of a 
widow’.s head being a religious practice, widows get their 
iieads shavod of their own .accord and load a .single life. 



V,2. TTtamtiam N. Mehta. —The fact is that the masses 
of the high caste Kindiis arc practically against the remarriage 
of widows, though a great many of them speak in its favour. 
About dO years ago the public opinion was so strong against 
it, that no one dared to speak publicly on the subject while 
they can do so now freely and without molestation. If 
things go on as tliey have in the course of the last !>0 years, 
tlierc is a hope that in course of time the reform now re¬ 
commended -will be carried out by the XJeople themselves. 

do. Ambalal S. Desai. —Speaking of Grujarat, I may 
safel)' assert that it (the evil of enforced widowhood) exists in a 
very small degree among tlie agricultural classes who form llie 
main bulk of the total population. It is in the urban commu¬ 
nities, the Brahmins, the Banyas, and the kindred classes, that 
widowdiood is enforecd a.s an institution. Jm'cii among them tho 
number of ciascs of females that arc condenrnod by custom, pre¬ 
judice, social tyrmmy and Iho like, to liftdong misery and 
whoso ago may excite compassion is very small. I believe the 
census reports will bear out these reuiarks. 

As things stand now, few, if any high class widows will 
think of complaining of the ill-troatnicnt of them by their 
relatives or even strangcr.s. There will bo eonijilaints, no 
dovdd, but, I fear they will mostly bo found to ha\'o proceeded 
from w'omeii of no character, acting from mcau and selfish 
motives, whom it will be hurdlv’ proper to cncoiirago by :i free 
offer of Stale support. 

It is not tho pric.st that excommunicates, hut tho caste, 
the priest merely acting as its mouthinocc and executive officer. 

d4. .Pandit Naha van Ivesow Va idy.v. —A government 
servant of very high .standing and position, lost his first wife 
by whom ho had a son. lie married a .second wife when ho 
was of 48 years : by her he had children also. After his bOth 
or 57th 3 'oar he was pensioned his second wife died, and a 
few months aftoiwvards ho married a third, aged 10 or 11. 
He had, it is stated, paid some money for tho marriage and 
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made provision for her too. Soon after he died, his heirs, it 
is said, caught hold of the keys of the box, did away with the 
documents &c., and the poor creature is now, I understand 
quite helpless and dragging a miserable life. This instance 
occurred in the district of Ratnagiri, where the Brahmin 
element is strong. I will cite a case which occurred in the 
neighbouring district of Kolaba. A man of considerable pro¬ 
perty, a widower, evidently in his h7th year or so, married a girl 
of 11 years. Eo had given her ornaments worth about 
lls. 3,000, assigned a certain sum for her to go to Benares and 
other sacred places, given her permission to adopt a son, and in 
the event of any dispute or disagreement taking place bet^voeii 
the adopted son and her, sho was to have for her absolute use a 
certain amount annually. The old man foil ill of diabetes and 
his medical advisers told him to go for a change of air in the 
Deccan, where after a lingering sickness of 2 or three months, 
he died, leaving a will wherein the above intentions were duly 
provided. All, however, tvas unavailing. It is stated that the 
genuine document was substituted for by auotlrer : and it was 
given out that the boy to ho adopted by the lady hud already 
been adopted by the dying man. The boy’s father became 
VahivaUlar,^" took hold of the keys, cash, ornaments and every¬ 
thing that could be gathered, and the widow was left to her 
fate with only Bs. 100 a year. Many other examples can be 
cited to show the fate of widows after the demise of their 
husbands, 

35. GoivunuAs Kahandas Bakekh. —In the higher castes 
when a widow remarries she immediately loses her caste, and 
the decree of the caste deprives her of the company and asso¬ 
ciation of her parents, brothers, sisters and others for whom 
sho would have considerable love and affection, but no such 
result follows adultery, however clear and convincing be its 
evidence. 

36. Honouraule V. N. Maxolik. —There is no enforced 

widowhood in India at present.Tohoeomea widow is a mis- 


* Manager. 
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fortune. There is no balm to a soul so wounded, except the one 
obtained by entering into a higher kind of life, abnegating 
oneself on the altar of duty, and sacrificing self to a higher self 
in a manner recognized by the highest religious sanctions as 
■well as by the sanction of society, and by training the mind and 
body 80 to live in this world as to (lualify one’s self for a higher. 
This is the accepted doctrine and practice of the Hindu Shastras 
which the highest minds have adopted and still pursue more or 
less successfully. What does the actual condition of the peo¬ 
ple disclose ? The simple but cflbctivc Savitri Upakhyana 
which is religiously observed throughout Hindustan shows that 
the second marriage of a woman is opposed to Hindu religious 
convictions. The Savitri day or days are the holiest festivals 
for females in India. Government ma}' refer to authorities from 
the Mahabharata down to the Vrataraja. 

I cannot, I regret, accept with complaisance the compli* 
ment which the present writer impliedly gives to the Hindus 
as being so utterly incapable of self-action. Such a supposi¬ 
tion argues ignorance of history, past and present. The Hindus 
have never lost their originality through countless revolutions 
and varying cycles of time. Has the effect of English Educa¬ 
tion which has brought thorn into contact with Milton and 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Tennyson, Goldstiioker and 
Muller and their worthy compeers in tlio republic of letters, so 
enfeebled. their intellect as to make them forget their own 
Bhishma Bali—Vashitha and .Tanaka and other illustrious 
ancestors and lose their own self-respect. The Hindu Com¬ 
munity may have its short-comings; but, with submission, it 
need not fear its detractors, whoever they may be. Leaving 
the past (the memory of which is scrupulously preserved 
by the daily practices of the people), if a modern Ahalyabai 
at Indore could di.spouse justice like Dharraaraja from behind 
the purda, could strike terror into the hearts of neighbouring 
princes by plain letters, and yet could so sanctify her life as 
to make her shrine an object of devotion to her votaries at the 
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present da}', the widows of India arc in excellent company, and 
need no lecture from the presejit writer. 

37. Jaswantsin(.', Tiiakoke SAirin or Limbdi. —There 
is indeed no doubt that the system of enforced widowhood is 
a social evil, which it must be the endeavour of every true re¬ 
former to eradicate. 


SECTION III. BENCAh ritESIDENCY. 


38. C. II. TaWNEV, DiUECTOR op Pcm.n; IxSTilUCTION.— 
Dr. Trailakya Nath Mitra observes in his Tagore Lectures for 
1879 p. 211 that very few marriages have taken place among 
high castes under Act XV. of 185G, because the Hindu Com¬ 
munity at large has not accepted Pandit fswar Chandra Vidia- 
sagar’s interpretation of the Shastras as correct. “ The move¬ 
ment would have succeeded bettor, if instead of an appeal to 
the Legislature, which is alien, in its constitution, a grand 
congress of the Ilindu.s, learned in the Shastras throughout 
the country, and representing all possible shade.s of opinion, 
had been held under the presidency of one of its respected 
teachers, and the orthodox nature of the measure had been 
established by the'decision of such an assembly. Such a deci¬ 
sion would have been among the Hindus what the decree of 
an oecumenical council is among Homan Catholics, and would 
have been accepted by the mass of Hindus as genuine Shastra 
and the social reform would have been carried out most suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

Babu Hadbika Prusanna Mookerjia states that Raja 
Praraatha Bhushan Dev Roy of Naldanga in Jessore has come 
forward with his vast influence to tread in tho footsteps of 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. There is clearly a small but 
energetic party in Bengal working in favour of the remarriage 
of widows. 
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JiD. C, T. Metcali'E, Commisbionek Orissa Division.— 
It is gravely argued that wives would poison their hus¬ 
bands to get rid of them, and so marry other husbands more 
congenial to them, if widows woro at liberty to marry, j; Many 
other opinions expressed in the papers before me are so childish 
and foolish that the only remark necessary is that it is astonish¬ 
ing that, men who in other matters hold sensible views, can 
really believe the opinions they express. 

40. Babu KEnAiiESL'R Roy.—'A Hindu priest is, unlike 
the priests of ancient Popedom, not competent to excommu¬ 
nicate any ; it is the Hindu society which does so. 

41. Tii’peraii PEorLE's Association. —The real diffi¬ 
culty lies in the fear of social excommunication, which is indeed 
a very terrible thing to a Hindu widow, 

42. Kiimau Puamatiia, BiitisiiANA Deva Raia. —In 
Bengal, society is led by ricli men of the upper classes, the 
mass of the people following in thoir wake. The priests and 
the Pandits watch which way tho wind blows, and shape tbeir 
opinions accordingly. They have no power to excommunicate 
or persecute any body. The leaders of society upon whose 
patronization depends tho means of subsi stenco of the priests 
and tho Pandits, utilize thoir .services to suit their own incli¬ 
nations. The Pandits readily grant immunity to these leaders, 
even if they bo guilty of gross violation of Hindu social or 
religious ordinances, fiuch being the position of the Pandits, 
they raised a hue and cry against the venerable Vidyasagar, 
and sheltered under tho fangs of the social leaders, set up 
legions of obstacles to frustrate the noble object he had in 

view.But tho aspect of things has changed during the 

last 3 or 4 years.The Vernacular Press in Bengal have 

taken up the question, in right earnest, and are doing their best 
to popularise the cause. 

43. Babu Menui.al CiiArrEKJEK, —In the present state 
of society, widows require special protection by the State. 
Often the relations of their deceased husbands annoy them 
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in various ways, turn out bitter enemies, and drive them 
to commit immoral acts. Their purse and Htridhan which 
ought to be held sacred, are robbed by means, fair or foul (seo 
the case in the Natorc family). They are objects of panegyric 
and adulation so long as they have strength to attend to 
domestic duties and command of their wealth. They are 
turned out of the family as beggars when the purse is emptied, 
and their strength fails. Even maintenance which the Shastras’ 
humanity ordains is denied to them. 

Hindu husbands are disposed to make adotjuate provision 
in their testaments for their wives’ comfort and maintenance. 
But the Judge-made laws upon wills have created uncertainties 
■and difEciiltics in the mind of many, which neither the testators 
nor the beneficiaries over anticipated. Then the procedure 
for obtaining a probate is complicated and not intellcgible to 
the widows. The cost of obtaining probate is heavy. Nor is 
this all. Young widows are not allowed to walk out of the 
Zenanas. They cannot e.vchange thoughts with competent 
legal practitioners, and determine for themselves the right 
course to follow. They arc not good accountants. The legal 
fiction that every one is presumed to know the law ought not 
to apply to their case. If they liappen to know reading and 
writing the vernacular, they may at most make their intention 
known to the pleader retained for them. Their inexperience 
in forensic matters is taken advantage of by rapacious village 
demagogues and Muktars who guide them and build their 
own fortune at their cost. 


SECTION IV. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDfl, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) &c. 


44, Chief Sfcketahy to Govjiek.ment N.-W.-P. and 
OuBH,—The extent to which the priestly re-action has been 
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successful in enforcing widowliood seems much more 
circumscribed than Mr. Malabari imagines. That particular 
form of widovf remarriage known as the Levirate practice 
of marrying a brother’s widow, obtains special acceptance. 
Among certain castes, and under certain conditions, it appears 
to bo a duty devolving otr a younger brothor to marry his 

elder brother’s widow..It may be assumed that any 

caste which allows ix widow to I'emai’ry her brother-in-law 
will also allow her to remarry a stranger, if the family do not 
insist on its right over her. 

It is stated by some that those castes alone absolutely 
prohibit re-marriage, which are or profess to be of the twice- 
born class viz the Brahmins, Ilajputs, Vaisyas, and such 

mixed castes as iCayaths, which claim a similar descent. 

Perhaps a more practical distinction will be found by taking 
those castes which have not and those which have Panchayats. 
The former, it is generally believed, do not recognize re¬ 
marriage, but punish it by excommunication; tho latter 
permit it. In fact tho second marriage is a sort of civil contract 
ratified by the caste hrothcru or Panch, and though not ac¬ 
companied by the religious cei’emonies which accompany the 
first marriage, constituto.s in their eyes a formal or legal 
union. Without the cousent of tho brotherhood tho union 
only amounts to concubinage, by consent of parties. 

Besides the “ twice-born ” castes, and those with no Pan¬ 
chayats, there are some families and individuals who strive to 
imitate those whom birth or tradition has placed above them 
in the social scale ; and, when they have risen in the world try 
to cut themselves off from their previous associates by adopting 
tho habits of people to whom they have been taught to look 

up to.Hence in a good many instances may be found 

some special sub-divisions or families repudiating a practice 
which the rest of the caste admit. 

There seems no doubt that tho numerical bulk of the 
Banya caste do permit re-marriage, and it is only the Agar- 
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walas and the other higlicr and wealthier branches who abso¬ 


lutely forbid it.No Brahmins of these provinces appear 

to admit remarriage of widows, but it is said that one clan in 
Sindh does so.Following the details of Caste State¬ 

ment VIII of the Census Report fer 1881 (Vol. I) the follow¬ 
ing seem to be the castes which interdict widow marriage. 

Caste Number (both sexes) 

Banya. 602 065 

Bhat . 129 921 

Bhuinhar . 188 080 

Brahmin. 4655 204 

Chauhan . 99 807 

Joshi . o3 30;j 

Kayath . 513 495 

Tagas. 47 288 

Bengalis. 2 521 

Kashmiris . 1 794 

Marwaris . 1 854 

Rajputs. 3027 400 


Total 10,404,847 

The total number of Hindus in this provinces is 
38,053,394; so that, rightly speaking, only a little over 
a fourth of the Hindu population prevent their widows from 
remarrying ; and this fourth comprises the most wealthy 
educated and high-born classes. 

Taking 15 as the age of puberty out of the whole female 
population of that age and upwards, the percentage of widows 
is 26-7 among Hindus, and 25*1 among Musulmans. An abstract 
of the figures for the population under 15 discloses the result 
that out of a total female population of 6,582,405 Hindu girls 
of 14 years and under, there arc 25,574 or 0-38 per cent 
widows ; and out of a similar total of 1,050,030 Musulmans, 
2612 or 0’25 per cent, are widows. Or if the females aged 
from 9 to 14 alone bo considered, it appears that out of 
1820,134 Hindus, 21,417 or 1'2 per cent are widows ; and out 
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of 293,109 Musulmans, 2113, or 0'7 percent are widows. 

The explanation must be sought in social or physical con¬ 
ditions which are common to both the great religions of the 
country. These conditions can probably best be traced by a 

comparison with other countries.Turning to England— 

it appears that out of every 100 females of 20 years and 
upwards, 25'80 are single, GO'GO married, and 13'60 widows. 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the correspond¬ 
ing per centagGS arc 

Single . 0'81 

Married. 69'64 

Widow.s . 29-55. 

Whatever may be the differenep between the two forms of 
society, the general social effect and result must be detrimental 
wherein a large body of unmarried women exists, whether 
these he widows or spin.sters. The position of a single woman 
is no doubt more tolerable in England from the groatei- 
freedom and sccurety and the much higher social considera¬ 
tion and sympathy that women of every status enjoy there. 
And the restriction which the parda places on the movements 
of all respectable women of the higher castes in India must 
aggravate the isolation of widows here. There is no doubt 
that these things greatly intensify the disadvantages and 
unhappiness to which all women arc liable who are denied their 
natural place in a household ; but the ultimate conclusion is 
little more than tliat the position of women everywhere is 
imperfect and often very unsatisfactory. 

The proportion of widowed Hindu females only begins 
to become excessive in the 4th decade of life. It is 6'39 per 
cent between the ages of 20 and 30, and rises to 17-06 between 
30 or 40, and swells to 60-9 and 83*04 in the next two 
decades. In England the proportion of married women 
between 15 and 20 years of age is only 3-1 per cent; in the 
North Western Provinces and Oudh it is 87-8 ; between 20 and 
30, 47-5 per cent of English women are married and 92-4 of 
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Indian women in this proTince. In the next decade tho 
proportions are more equal being in India S2'5 to 75‘1 in 
England; and in tho fifth decade and afterwards the 
English returns show a higher percentage of married females. 

45. G. R. Hawkiks, Esq., Beutjty Commissioner, 
Amhitsaii. —Obstacles to the remarriage of widows are not 
much felt in this part of the country. 

4(i, Diavan Eam Nath, District Judge IIosiiiari’ur.— 
Remarriage in another caste is greater misery for tho widow' 
than widowhood ; for she gets .separated from her parents and 
parents-inJaw and their relations for over, and is thrown on 
the mercy of the man who marries her, not for love, but for 
pas.sion, and may any time throw her aside. Moreover to 
change a ca,stc is not only ruin to a girl, but it ruins the good 
name of her parents in their society or brotherhood, and so 
much sacrifice the majority of respectable Avidows cannot 
generally dare to make. 

47. Denzii. IniiETSox, DiiiE<“roR OE Punme; Instruction 
Panjau.—A very considerable proportion of our population— 
probably something like tivo thirds of the Avhole—iiractiso 
widoAV-marriage (Census Reports 1881 paragrah G85). This 
latter fact however greatly increases the tenacity Avith which 
the higher castes of Hindus cling to their objection against tho 
custom, which is indeed commonly used as tho test, and spoken 
of as tho mark, of their superiority, 

48. Rai Mulraj M.A., Extra Assistant Commis¬ 

sioner, Gurdasvur.— Ask any ordinary Hindu his Yiew-T 
about Avidow-raarriage and he Avill tell you that Avidow mar¬ 
riage goes, against Dharma.Mr. Mala- 

hari perhaps does not know that against widow marriage the 
opinion of women among Hindus is even stronger than of men. 

49. Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces (Mr. 
CrostHwaite). —Vide Chapter I, Section IV. 

50. Chief Coaiaiissioner, Eritish Burma (Mr. Ber¬ 
nard). —Among Hurman races there is no prohibition against 
the marriage of widows or of divorced wiA'es. 
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61. CiiiEP Commissioner, Assam (Mb, ELr,ioTT)'QuoTES 
THE I'OLi,OWING I’UOM THE Assam News. —The rc-maiT'iage 
of widows is not in vogue among the Brahmans only. Those 
of all other castes rc-marry freely v^'honover they choose, 
while the austoritics practised even bj’’ our Brahman 
widows who are not allowed to remarry are not half so 
severe as those whicli widows of any caste are obliged to under¬ 
go in other parts of India. The Assamese widows are free 
to cat and drink anything not forbidden to Ilindus, except 
fish and flesh, and the observance of EkadaHhi, which is the 
bane of the lives of widows in Bengal, is quite optional with 
those of our country. 

62. Lieutenant CoLONKi. II. C. A. ZE/Ei'ANsia Betuty 
C o'MMisstONEu W UN BisTuiCT, —As I’cgards widowhood it is 
only enforced amongst Brahmins and the higher castes. The 
general opinion is that the rule should be so far relaxed as to 
allow the rc-marriago of virgin-widows. The argument is 
that child-widows arc suilering from some grave mis¬ 
conduct in a previous cxistcuco which can only be expiated 
by meritorious conduct in this—such as remaining a 
widow ; but as men do not suffer in any similar way and are 
allowed to marry again, it is, as a native described it, like a 
cart with only ono wheel. 

53. Baiujjee IIari Head Clerk OEt ieK Deputy Com- 
Mis.Si()NER BuldtiANA. —I do not moan to say that there are 
no widows in those countries where infant-marriage is 
never dreamt of. All I mean to say is that there are more young 
widows in India than in all other countries put together. India’s 
widows are made martyrs, while widows in other countries 
are pitied and prayed for. Here they are shunned by their 
own kith and kin ; there they are looked upon as objects of 
compassion. And all this for no fault of theirs. They are 
married in infancy and when unfortunate in losing their hus¬ 
bands, are loaded with all sorts of misery, suflerings, and pain. 

54. Haeayen Piuuhakee Paeaspe Head IMaster A.V. 
School PAJADEULGAON.-The remarriage of my own sister, who 
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■was deprived of her first husband when she was only 11 or 12 
years old, has given mo snfScient experience of the persecution 
of excommunication and of the influence of the religious authori¬ 
ties. The so-callcd civilized or Europeanized Hindus (I am one of 
them) are very small in proportion to those in favour of the 
old customs and manners, and the former carry little influence 
over the latter, Ilencc they always fail in removing the pre¬ 
judices of the masses. What best the reformers can do under the 
existing circumstances is that they should keep up their 
energies and devote their attention to the mental culture of tho 
Hindu mind; promote morality in particular; and when 
sufficient moral coui'age is gained and a portion of the old 
bigotry has disappeared, it will be the proper time for reformers 
to bring social reforms into practice. 

55. Yishnu Mokeshwar Mahajaxi M. A ., Head- 
Master High Shcool Akola. —It is not the priest who is a 
tyrant—but the whole caste. The bulk of the people follow 
immemorial custom rather than tho priest. The other day 
one of tho Shankaracharyas,—the Pope of the Hindus— 
moved by some of tho new reformers ruled that the Shast- 
ras were not opposed to intermarriages among certain, 
sub-castes of Brahmins, and yet few people have availed 
themselves of the liberty. Why ? Because they fear that if 
they intermarry, their children would be looked upon, to 
borrow an expression from natural history, as ‘ cross breeds,’ 
and they could not then have as largo a held for selection as. 
they now have. 

50. Shrikrisiina Harhar, Extra Assistant Comaii- 
SSiONOR Ellichrur. —As a matter of fact though tho cere¬ 
monious portion of the marriage take place early, tho actual 
consummation never or very seldom, is allowed before the 
pair attain full maturity; and to this purpose, the ceremony 
constituting it is deferred two, and in some cases four years 
after one of the parties has grown up, to allow the other to 
complete his years of nonage. 
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His (Mr. Malabari’s) ideas are derived from the social 
satires and appeals, and therefore tainted with the haziness and 
exaggeration which are but too common in those compositions. 

57. Shriraii Bhikajee Jatar B. A,, Director of 
Public Instruction, Hyderabad Assigned Districts.— 
In 1867 a meeting vras held at Akola in order to ex¬ 
communicato a Brahmin who had brought about the marriage 
of his widowed sister in Poona. Some one said (rightly 
or wrongly) that the meeting was illegal as Government 
had passed an Act for making widow remarriage legal. 
The meeting dispersed without arriving at any conclu.sion, but 
that did not prevent the man from being excommunicated in 
reality. He was not only not invited to dinner parties, but 
people refused to drink the water touched, by him. When the 
man retired and went to live in Poona ho had to buy re- 
admission into the caste by paying a sum of money and feeding 
many Brahmins. I do not know how Government can 
prevent this. 

58. PoAghunatu B. Talvalk.au Head Master HiQjr 
School Amuaoti. —Modern India has not deprived woman 
of any rights of which .she was possessed in ancient times. 
She enjoys them still. Her status has ever been subordinate, 
but not much inferior to man who has been always her guide 
and guardian. The class of misguided widows is very small. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr. MALABARI. 


.50. Du. Rajendiialala Mitra C. I. E.—Your picture 
about tho immorality resulting from widowhood is highly 

over-painted.Under the present state of human civilisation 

there must always be a large number of men who will not or 
cannot marry, and as the proportion of men and women of 
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marriagoablo age is all bat exactly tbe suLie,. there must 
always ho large numbers of women who cannot got husbands, 
and nature must prevail in most of these and the result will be 
immorality. There is no escaping out of the difEculty. Every 
widow married takes away a husband from a maid, and your 
utmost efforts result in converting a number of maids into fallen 
women. The less the number of widows, the greater the number 
of maids who can never have husbands. You must not conclude 
from this that I am an enemy to widow-marriage : far from it ; 
I yield to none in advocating widow-marriage, but, advocate 
it on the broad ground of individual liberty of choice and not 
on account of immorality possible or contingent, You know- 
well enough that in England maids number not by thousands 
but by hundreds of thousands, and you will not have the hardi¬ 
hood to tell mo that all of them or tho bulk of thejn are chaste 
or for tho matter of that more chaste than our widows. Nor 
can you tell me that unchaste maids are better than unchaste 
widows, 

60, J. B. B. Giuinii.E E,s«., C.S.—I have long been of 
opinion that there is an immense amount of unpublished crime 
which is mainly due to these two evils. My experience over 
20 years as Magistrate and Sessons Judge has confirmed that 
opinion. Take, for instance, the case of reported suicides and 
deaths by drowning. I find that in this Presidency (Madras) 
about one in every 35 deaths is reported either as u suicide or 
an accidental death. These figures an appalling, but strange 
to say they seem to have attracted little or no notice. 

Gl. GovinT) W". Eaxitkaii, B.A., Xho victims 

of the agitation for widow remarriage.are loading 

their lives in social alienation like converts to Christianity. 
They are considered as a caste by themselves. The faithless 
loaders of the agitation gradually proved false to the 
standard they had raised. 

62. VlTHAI, K. SlIKIKHANDE, OE HyDERABAO CoX,- 
lEGE. —At present the sufferings to which our widows are 
subjected are simply heart-rending and it would he sheer 
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cruelty to refuse relief to the ■wretched victims. The present 
condition of Hindu widows is a deep blot upon Hindu Society. 

63. Rao Bahadur Strdar GovAr.uvo Hari Desh- 
MUKir Lath Joini' Sessions Judge and Memhee of the 
Legislatine OouNCiL BoMjiAv.—Within these fifty years 
many lower castes have given up re-marriage simply to appro¬ 
ach the Brahmins. No reform can be carried out unless some 
political influence is brought to bear on it. 

We SCO many parents not only content with imposing the 
vow of chastity upon their daughters (widowed), but they 
shave the girls at their tender ago and deprive them of all 
ornaments and decorations and keep them half starved through¬ 
out life. They are particularly deprived of all privileges of 
attending marriage and. other religious ceremonies. Their 
appearance on festive occasions is considered an ill omen. In 
-all higher castes the treatment of widows is very cruel, 
■©.specially among Rajputs, Khatris and Banias. They vie 
with Brahmins in treating widows with great cruelty. The 
■wonder is that they do not think that it is cruelty, but they 
■ think it is virtue and piety. The widows arc made to sit 
in a dark room for two or three years; and I have known of a 
widow who did not leave her room for more than thirty years 
and was considered a living Satti. 

It must not be forgotten that priests derive a very large 
ibenefit from perpetual widowhooil. A widow thinks that her 
misfortunes arise from her not having attended to religious 
duties in former lives, and therefore she must devote her time 
and wealth to pilgrimages and so on. The wealth of most 
widows is devoured by priests. It is the widows rich and poor, 
who maintain priesthood in luxury. 

61. Surgeon Major D. N. Parekii Chief Physician 
■Goxijldas Tejeal Hosi’itai,. —In my professional capacity, 
I have had many opportunities of seeing Hindu widows, 
young and old, in Poona and Bombay. I invariably noticed 
that they were feeble, prematurely aged, looking pale, devoid 
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of all mental or bodily energy, and apathetic. They gave mo 
the idea that they were all sufiering from slow starvation. 
Though such of course could not really bo the case iu all cases, 
yet knowing what wo do of the way in which Hindu widows 
are treated, I could easily account for their appearance which 
I have discribed above. They are said to bo looked down, 
upon they arc said to be constantly worried by their mothers 
in-law ; they have no hope of happiness ; they are said to be 
perpetually taunted for their ill-luck as if they were tho 
arbiters of tbeir destiny in that respect ; they are said to be 
underfed and kept in close confinement. Now, I have some 
experience, as a Surgeon in Her Majesty’s Service, of the 
manner in which Crovernment treats the prisoners in Her 
Majesty’s Jails as far ar food, clothing etc. arc concerned, and 
if what is said of tho Hindu widow’s life is true, then I am 
constrained to declare the she is far worse off than a prisoner 
on the criminal side of Her Majesty’s Jails. 

65. Paxdit Baort Dutt Josht. —Fourthly the virgin 
widows, who.se milk teeth have not yet fallen, who 
have not even the least idea of what a husband means. For 
such miserable members of our society, I say I should like to 
enforce marriage on them rather than enforce widowhood. 

66. W. Lee Warner. —I have been told by Hindu 
gentlemen of high position that infanticide and tho cinme of 
abortion are a xerj common outcome of this most objectionable 

custom (enforced widowhood).The widows of India 

deserve the consideration of benevolent reformers. I go further, 
and dare state that their treatment is unworthy of the intelli¬ 
gence and of the progress of Hindu Society. 

67. A. 0. Hume. —It (enforced widowhood) is productive 
of great evils, much unhappiness, much demoralization. It is 
a custom against which common sense and all the best 
instincts of our nature write, as in the case of slavery, the 
verdict “ delenda est ” But with all that, it does not, taking 
the country as a whole, produce so. much evil as might be 
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theoretically inferred. It is bad enough doubtless, but’it is 
not that gigantic cancer of the heart’s core of society, that 
tremendous and cruel evil, the eradication of which is essential 
as the first step to national regeneration, that the casual reader 
uaacquainted with the intricacies of social life in the East 
might well conceive it to be from your eloquent and earnest 
denuirciations. 

But besides this I have another difficulty, I must 
divide widows into titular or virgin-widows, and real widows. 
Aa to the former I have satisfied myself by a careful study of 
all the authentic and authoritative texts produced on both sides, 
that there is nothing in the Shastras to prevent their re¬ 
marriage ; and there being positively no good that can be even 
alleged from enforcing their continued widowhood, while very 
grave evils unquestionably flow thcre-from, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in earnestly pressing and entreating every good Hindu, 
who loves his family, his fellows or his country, to combine to 
make ro-marriagcs in such cases emtotnary and thus, as it 
were, legidate for ihcinnekits on this matter. 

68. ChOTat.ai. Sev'akram, Pkivate SECKETAnr to H. 

II. THE Rao 01' CuTcn. —^Thc custom of enforced widow¬ 
hood, which infticts perpetual misery on Hindu widows of the 
upper classes, is a monstrous evil, far greater than that of early 
marriages, and, as such, ought to enlist the most lively 
sympathy of the educated and the reformer, of the statesman 
and the scholar’, of the philanthropi.st and tlie philosoplier, 
and of the Government, at least so far as to aid the efforts of 
those who would exert themselves to bring about the emanci¬ 
pation of the ten.s of thousands of the unfortunate victims. 

Their forlorn condition, when viewed with a sympathetic 
consideration, cannot but melt the most adamantine heart. 

69. Eai H C. Seth, (Jtjansi). —Every one will’admit 

that the state of our widows is deplorable. They lead a life of 
misery, and many of them become degraded and criminal. 

70. W. 'WoEDswoETH.—The condition of that unhappy 
class—the child-widows of India, though less pitiable 
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than that of infants married without their own choice 
or will to aged sensualists, is one which must command 
universal sympathy, and -w’hich no priestly casuistry can excuse 
or palliate. In a pamphlet by Mr. Raghonath Row, which I 
have been re-reading lately, there is a passage which portrays 
in sombre colours the hard lot of these innocent victims, and 
analyses the theological or metaphysical assumptions on which 
it is grounded. I have no more reason for questioning the 
substantial truth of Mr. Raghonath Row’s representations than 
I have for questioning the truth of Manzoni’s moving 
picture in the BetrotlLcd of the fate of Italian noble maidens 
whom aristocratic pride condemned to a cloistered life before 
they were old enougii to make a choice. Rut I must frankly 
say that, pervor.se and cruel as such practices are, I do not 
believe that their moral and social consequences have been, 
or arc, so disastrous as eager reformers would wisli us to 
believe. I do not believe that Italian Nuns, whoso vocation 
was determined by their parents’ choice, were necessarily 
either miserable or vicious, or that the same can be said of 
the great majority of Hindu widows. Human nature is mar¬ 
vellously plastic, and a state of life, which many women 
delibei-atoly adopt, and which extrinsic circumstances impose 
on a multitude of others in all civilized lands, cannot be without 
compensating consolations. In those cases where it is 
sweetened by dome.stic affections, sustained by religious 
devotion, or fortified by intellectual passion, X have no 
doubt, that the lives of those who, from choice or necessity, 
adopt it, are neither unprofitable nor unhappy. I share, of 
course, your own judgment of that masculine egotism wliich 
has imposed on one-half of the human race in India a law 
of sacrifice from which the other half is relieved. But the 
feminine world of India is, I suppose, hardly conscious of 
this inequality and finds a consolation in self-sacrifice which 
we can hardly estimate.'*' 

* In Ids minute recorded as Cliairman of the Ruklimabai Beronce 
Committee, Mr. IVordswortli wrote:—(vide the Indian Siicctator of the- 

12 
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CHAPTER VL 

CAUSES OF ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD. 

SECTION I. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1. C. SUBISARAYA AlYAlt, B.A , B.L., ThIUD JuDGE, 
Ai’I’Eleate Court, Erxacoi.uu.m. —“Out of every lo 
Brahman women of all ages, 8 are not yet married, 7 are 
nianiod, and 5 are widows, and widows past remedy. There 
arc proportionately 50 per cent more widows among Brahmans 
than among other castes, and this surplus may he wholly 
attributed to the greater extent to which infant nmrriages occur 
among Brahmans than is the case with other castes.” 

2, M, TlI.LAIiXAVAGAM I’jlXAI, llErUTY CoT.l.nrJOR, 
JIaduka, —One of the main causes of the existence of an 
unusually large number of these unfortunate creatures among 
the Hindus is early marriage. 

-"th .Tune 1887) “ Again, I need hardly say, tliat i consider the exiafccuce 
of the Hindu cliild-widow one of the ilarkest blots that ever defaced the 
civilisation of any people, and it is tlio direct and nece.ssai’y con¬ 
sequence of the .system of infant marriage. Some years ago, I should 
hav'o expected that these .sentiments woald have found an echo in the 
bosom of every Hindu who had received an English education, and 
particularly among those persons who were attempting to appropriate 
the political method and ideas of Euglislimcn. 1 have no such delusion 
now. I find some of tlrem employing all the vosonrce.s of theological 
sophistry and cant, not simply to palliate but to vindicate what is 
plainly one of the most cruel, blighting and selfish forms of human 
superstition and tyranny. I find others manaiuvring to arrest every 
siucevo effort at lefonn, sophisticating between right and wrong, 
defaming the character and motives of reformers, and labouring to 
establish by arguraenc.s as ridiculous as they are insulting, that English 
domestic society offers a warmng rather than an example to the 
Hindus. 1 find them vindicating early marriage as the only safe¬ 
guard against universal sexual licence, a confession of moral iiioompe- 
tence which I should have thought that any people with a grain of sell- 
respect would have shrunk from adyauemg.” 
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SECTION IT. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


8. Namdsuankaii, Assistant Joint Administrator^ 
Eaji’ipla. —The practice may lay claim, to antiquity and 
has all the force of long established custom. It is associated 
with a high sense of honour and delicacy clierished by the 
people in respect of the status of females, and is commonly 
I’cgarded as a sure criterion of the superiority of one caste 

■over another. This mark of distinction.is observed by 

some respectable Parsis of the old school, and Kasbatis, and 
other well-to-do Mahomedans living among Hindus. 

•1. JoTicKRvo Govindkao Piii-TAV. —It is (not) quite 
evident from the partial Arya religious institution that when 
it prohibits the widows from remanding, why the widowers 

■should be allowed to remarry...There is no doubt that 

tho selfish and wicked law-givers must have added such unjust 
and nonsensical clau-scs in their Shastras with malice 
towards the female sex. 

'7. lvAi.[.\NRAi 11. Diis-vi, Of lIiioAcn. —Tlic Hindu ideas 
about female chastity and integrity arc so peculiarly delicate 
and refined that, it is almost impo.ssible to convey an adequate 
notion of their influence on the social life of the people to any 
one who is out of tho pale of the Comnuinity. The pre\a- 
lancc of the custom which ^tr. Malabari so strongly condemns 
should be attributed to this religious and social aspect of the 
question. 

6. Ru.\'(;uoiilai,v, Ciiot vi,.\i,i, ( Aiimed vbad). —It is a 
point of religious belief and sense of honour that prevents a 
woman of a respectable family from remarrying. I learn 
that there are certain sects oven of the Mussalman religion, 
■such as tile Sayads, who would not allow their young daughters 
to remarry. There arc many castes of the Hindu Community 
such as Kunbis in which widovir i-emai'rage is freely allowed ; 
but oven among that caste there are some families who would 
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not remairy tUeii' widows on account of respectability of the 
family. 

7. Mil. JcojivAKUAss (Sukat).—T he Brahmins, Ban- 
nians, Jains, Tonis and a few other minor castes do not ob.sorvo 
this custom (widow remarriage) generally under an impression 
that it is not allowed by the Shastras, presuming at the same 
time that by its adoption, distinction between higher and lower 
castes may cease to a great extent, and tliat the evil of poi¬ 
soning or killing tiie liusband of a wife who does not agree 
with liim and who has a lover ready to take her, u ill easily 
find its way. 

8. Saichaiiah Aiijitx.— The introduction of tliis per¬ 
nicious custom (Enforced widowhood) in the ison-Brahminical 
classes is due to that rage for imitating their superiors which 
constantly seines un inferior class, whether in politics or reli¬ 
gion, in literature or art. In our own days the eagerness for 
indiscriminate adoption of the foibles, nay oven tlic follies of 
our English rulers, whicli many of our countrymen display, 
is an illustration in point of this passion for imitating our 
superiors. 

9. Naginuas Ti i.sij>as. —I am inclined to believe that 
this custom (Ejuforced widowhood) must have boon introduced 
when the number of females was greater than that of males. 


SECTION III. BENGAL PRI'ISIDENCY. 


10. BniTisii IxDiAx AssociAaON.—The Committee rea¬ 
dily admit that tlio law of the remarriage of Hindu widows has 
not proved so fruitful of result as could bo wished bv its 
advocates. 

But this is not a matter for wonder. Young girls under 
10 or 14 years of ago can be easily given away in marriage, 
without consulting their wishes, because they are not in a 
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moatal condition to judge for themselves ; but the case is 
ilifferent when widows of 18 years and more have to be dealt 
with and who cannot but assei't their will. In such cases 
courtship is the only means of influencing their minds, and 
courtship implies a change of dress, manners, habits and cus¬ 
toms of Hindu Society : in short a complete boulveraemcnt 
of the Hindu social fabric, which cannot readily be accompli¬ 
shed. Hence it is futile to e.xpect a rapid change. 


SECTION IV. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OtlDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, HVDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) 


11. ClIIEI' Skcretarv to Goverxmkkt, N. W. P. 

Ounu.—It has been pointed out by Mr. Maync . 

that the prohibition against the second marriage of women 

.has no foundation either in early law or custom. It 

is probable, he thinks, that the change of usage on this point 
arose from the influence of Brahminical opinion, marriage 
coming to be looked upn as a Sacrament, the effect of which 
was indelible. This view seems quite in accordance with the 
rnles actually followed by most Hindus in the North-Western 

Provinces... 

It seems clear that, comparing the two countries, (North 
West Provinces and Oudh, and England) there are more 
widows in the North-West Province.s and Oudh, because (1) a 
larger proportion of the women get married, and (2) they got 
married very much younger. Civteriit paribus, a woman who 
marries at 15 stands a much greater chance of being left a- 
widow, than a woman who does not marry till 30 ; and as an 
Indian woman reaches a marriageable age earlier than a Eu¬ 
ropean, so she passes it sooner. Mr. Whiic’s inquiries [at the 
time of the Census) went to show that at 30 years of aye she is 
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getterctlly an old noman, jjast the age for cliild-bearing and 
not likely to secure another husband. This most likely is the 

reason why.the in-oportion of Hindu women living- in 

widowhood only begins to get excessive in the fourth decado of 
life. Those loft widows after dO remain so for the rest of 
their lives, and this is a state of things which is likely to 
continue till some radical change in the national lAysiquc and 
constitution occurs, which may check the development and 
prolong the youtli and vigour of the race. Males remarry 
freely oven in old ago, hut they do not seem to marj-y their 
second wives from among the widows of 30 and upwards. 

The excess of widows seems due in the main to piiysical 
and social causes which are not peculiar to Hindus, and are pro¬ 
bably inseparable from the etiinologieal and climatic conditions 
of the country. The rnsiduiim of iivoidahlo evil which 
can be safely sot down to caste custom, is confined to tho 
wealthier and more educated chesses, who ought to be best able 
to help themselves without asking for Crovernment iutcrfcrcnce. 

12. Mn. BAinrjEE IIari Hj-ud Cr,Ei:K, Oi-tioe or I)e- 
EtTV CoMnissioxER, B UEnuAX-A.—Wedded to a child hardly 
capable of taking cai-o of itself, a female child in a hundred 
cases out of 500, becomes a widow. She docs not in many iii- 
stancc-sknow whether she was ever married. She does not even 
realize the loss she lias sustained in the death of her boy- 
husband. She docs not comprehend the restrictions and 
privations, the usual lot of a Hindu widow, to which she is 
subjected. Slie does not comprehend the evil she has com¬ 
mitted for which .she is made to suffer all the rigors of 
widowhood. Her restrictions and privations grow more and 
more as she advances towards the dangerous state of widowed 
womanhood. Once at that age, and there is fear of fall, and 
what is the consequence of that full but misery, imprisonment 
or untimely death. Shame is more formidable than death, it 
causes oven the ill-gotten child to be thrown away or disposed 
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of in tlie way best known to a j'oung Hindu widow. All those 
evils proceed from the evil and pernicious custom of early 
inarriao-o. Prevention is better than euro. If infant mar¬ 
riage is stopped, the largo number of India's widows will be 
diminished. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROil OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr. :MAEABARI. 


lo. P. C. JMezoovioAu, llitAiiMo ifissioxvn V. -AVilh 
the exception of a few men wlio marry widows out of 
principle, or of a small p('rcentag'c who are iudillhi'cnt wiictlier 
tliey marry maids or widows, there is a eleaidy deruicd and 
(piito extensis o ohjoclion in marri.agoable men to take a widow 
for wife. In u.s well as outside the Brahma Samaj one meets 
with this objection so repeatedly that the inference suggests 
itself—there must bo some natural cause for it. All notions on 
the subject of the horme.ss of the marriage tie are .so absolutely 
and constitutionally puritanic amongst Hindus, tliat in spiie 
of the revolutionary training of tlie young men, tliey tlicore- 
tically uphold widow marriage as a reform, but they will not 
themselves marry widows when their turn comes. The 
remarriage of widows as a Keparate- movomont has not the 
same moral interest for every practical reformer. It may do 
very well a.s part of a larger and moi'o sweeping measure. 
To the genuinely orthodox, it is quite as revolutionary as the 
most radical movement, despite all quotations from the 
Dharma Shastras. To the genuinely heterodox it is too frac¬ 
tional to deserve so much shot and powder!. 

It scorns to mo, my dear sir, a wise economy of Provi¬ 
dence that quite an appeciablo number of men and women in 
every civilized people, whether in the shape of the widowed 
or the unmarried, should remain disentangled from the anxie¬ 
ties and trials of matrimony for the ministry of sorrow, 
•suffering, and other wants of general society. 
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11. R.ii H. C. Seth, (Jhansi).—H indu sons and 
daughters being generally married at an age when they even 
do not get over the ordinary diseases of childhood, the result 
is that many girls become widows before they know what 
conjugal bliss is, and are forced to pass the host portion of 
their life in widowhood. 

la. W. Wohdsworth. —In India, where for ages the 
thoughts and habits of men have been controlled and domi¬ 
nated by religious idca.s, it is easy to understand how the 
sacramental or mystical conception of marriage as a binding 
tie for time and eternity,and tha inferences which have been 
drawn from that conception, should have taken such deep root 
and possess such enduring vitality. In the primitive Chris¬ 
tian society in which this tempoi’al life was also darkened by 
the overpowering vision of the hereafter, the sacramental 
conception of marriage was among its earliest developments, 
and second marriages, as you know, wore tolerated and barely 
tolerated, as concessions to human weakness. On this subject 
even St. ^Paul in whom practical judgment went hand in 
hand with mysticism, uses language which strikes harshly on 
modern ears. If European society had ever been as complete¬ 
ly moulded by theological beliefs and priestly rules as Hindu 
society has boon, I am persuaded that remarriage, or at least 
the remarriage of women would have also been prohibited in 
Europe. If this had been done, European society would cer¬ 
tainly have suffered, but not perhaps so much in the direction 
which you would bo inclined to suppose. 


CHAPTER Vll 

THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT OF 
ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD- 
—-o— 

SECTION L MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1.—Kkishnasvvami Rao Chief Justice Tuavancore.— 
The laws now in force contain adequate provisions for the 
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protection of a widow. If against her will, she is compelled 
to go through the melancholy ceremony of tonsure, the 
ofienders will be liable to prosecution on charges of assault, 
causing hurt, using criminal force, &c., under the Indian Penal 
(lode. Ample provision is made in Act XY of 1856 for the 
marriage of widows and for the protection of their civil rights. 
She is also protected from wanton insults, resulting from the 
offensive and unnecessary publication of bulls of excommunica¬ 
tion, by the judgment of the Madras High Court in Empress 
rrr.vit Sri Sankarachary Swami. If widows have unredrtm'd 
grievances, their existence is entirely due to their reluctance 
to bring them to public notice. 

2. M. Tini.AiNAYAG'AM PiLi.A],—I find the authorities 
on the subject to be contradictory ; those against early 
marriage and in favour of remarriage of widows prepon¬ 
derating... 

The following facts nia}', I think, be traced from the 
Sastras. In earlier days marriages appear to have been per¬ 
formed after women attained puberty or discretion, and 
remarriage of widows was an orthodox institution. Marriage¬ 
able age for women was then reduced to 12 or 10 or 8, and an 
attempt at stopping the remarriage of widows was made by 
holding out to them hopes of heaven if they continued un¬ 
married, and led a virtuous life after the death of their 
husbands. This was probably found to bo not a sufficient in. 
ducement, to prevent remarriage of widows. It was then 
restricted first to childless widows and then to virgin widows 
and finally absolutely prohibited, and even death with her 
husband was pi’escribed. Even after all this widow marriage, 
appears to have been practised. But the married couple 
occupied an inferior position in society. 

The days of faith in the divine origin of tlieso anthoritics 
are fast vanishing. They ai-c being believed to he human 
laws and mai-ringe a human institution. If any Sastra, which 
is intended for the promoti on of human happiness, does not 
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produce that end, but is on the other hand, found to be pro¬ 
ductive of evil, it may well be revised and a bettor law cal- 
c ulated to secure that end, may be substituted. 


SECTfOX \L BOliir.AY J’RJ’.SIDENCn'. 

Iv. C. IIuoAjikak J.r.. lu Deim;tv Registha]:, IIiGii 
CoO'KT.— I am content with expressing my conviction tlia( 
those who say widow remarriage is not forbidden by t]i(/ 

Shastras arc correct. 

I would bog loavo to draw attention to Sections 350, 352, 100. 
<S9 and 90 of the Indian Penal Code. I think that the pro¬ 
visions of tlioso scetioufi are quite sufficient to put a stop to th^ 
forcible shaving of woincii, who have the misfortune to lose their 
husbands, provided the people them,solvt.'S Inn-e the courage to 

invoke their aid.It niu.st, however, bo admitted that there 

are great difficulties in the na}' of going to law. The task of 
ascertaining wkether the consent to .shave is given voluntarily 
or otherwise would bo stupendous. Perjiiry would bo un' 
scrupulously re-sorted to iu torturing tlio woman’s inclination 
into her voluntary consent. 

4. I’lKMAiui.to Venkatksu.— Supposing the dafcH and 
■numherH of all Regulations and Acts passed up to now by the 
Government of India and all the Local Govormnents, together 
with the dilioront Hectionn in them, repealing former ouactmonts, 
and stating the c.xtont of country over which each enactment 
was intended to havo force, were ctfaced, and the bare enact, 
mente, many of which are contrary to the others, placed in the 
hands of lawyers, who may in no way bo personally acquainted 
with the order and arrangement of the Regulations and Acts, 
they would become quite confused, and would not know which 
Regulation or Act was rescinded and whiclr was in force : and 
yet the counsel of one party would take hold of one enactment 
and that of the adverse party of a contrary one, and the Judge 
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■\voul(l bo at a loss as to which of the two enactments ho was to 
follow, and there would be confusion every Mhcro, Such is 
exactly the state of the present Hindu law books. If the 
Legislature were to collect all Hindu law books, examine them,, 
and declare which of them are to he acted upon, which modified 
and wliich rejected, it would bo conferring a great benefit on 
the country.Many native pleaders arc of this opinion 

r >. Baxcjiodlai. K. Dksai. —It may now bo taken as a 
point beyond dispute that the Hitidu Shastras allow of the 
marriage of widows. 

6, Kauaxk.vi II, IlnSAi on IJitoAen.—^fotwitlistanding 
the feeble endeaA'ours of Pandit isbwarebandra Vidyasagur 
and Viihnu Shustri Pandit, and their few followers, both Iioro 
and elscwhoro, Oriental Scholarship in India i.s unanimous in 
the coiuleinnatioii of rvidow remarriage as an institution not 
recognized by the Sliastras. 

7, Var,ikevani)ass ]\rAiroAVi)Ass, —I believe that the 
remarriage of widows is prohibited in the religious books of the 
Hindus and as long as tliis belief is entertained by the people 
interested, I tliink it will be unwi.so that Government .should 
interfere in the matter. 

8, Vknkat Raxgo IvA'i'Ti.—The reformers allege that 
many of the authorities adduced by their opponents are fab- 
rication.s and that the single authoritj' of Parashara whose 
Smriti i.s declared to be supreme in the Kali ago, allowing 
widow remarriage in five cases of eincrgoney is enough for their 
purpose. The oppositionists sot fortli this very authority to 
oppose remarriage by changing the last word “ Vidhiyatc” (is 
allowed) to '■ Navidyatc” (i.s not allowed) and assort that it ig 

their reading which is correct.If wo consult the Dharma 

Sindhu.wo find that the author dismisses the subject of 

widow remarriage by stating in a very few words that it is 
prohibited in the Kali age. 

Widow marriage is objected to by some writers of the 
Dharma Shastra on the princiide that a thing once bestowed on 
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•others cannot he given again. But these writers have at the 
same time given permission to girls themselves to choose their 
own husbands when they have none to give them away. (This 
gentleman gives an account of Bughunathrao’s discussion with 
the Pandits one of whom adduced a verse from the Babhravya 
Smriti stating tliat the girl whoso husband dies after Sapta- 
paddi (the concluding cereraouy of marriage) should not be 
given to another in the Kali age and refused to accept Raghu- 
nathrao’s array of authorities in favour of widow remarriage 
on the ground that none of them specifically opposed the above 
text. Another explained away Parashara’s text by stating 
that it was applicable to the portion of the Kali age which passed 
bofoi’e the sacrifice of Janamejaya, as well as to cases in sub¬ 
sequent times wherein a husband died in the interval between 
marriage proper and Saptapaddi, and that at all other times 
Babhravya and other prohibitory authorities must be followed.) 

9. —R. G. BhandahivAk.'—T he Hindu Shastras do not 
make Suttee compulsory. Manu and Yajnavalkya, the principal 
law-givers, make no mention of it whatever. It is only some of 
■the minor law-books that prescribe it, and they even make it 
optional, tlie other course open to women being perpetual 
widowhood. On the other hand there are distinct texts pro¬ 
hibiting the immolation of widows of the Brahmin caste and 
one law-book allows even remarriage. So that the general 
spirit of the Hindu Shastras is in favour of perpetual widow¬ 
hood, self-immolation being allowed but not enjoined. And 
the practice was in keeping with this spirit. 

10. Chaturi3hooj Morakji. —Remarriage (of widows) 
is expressly prohibited by our Aryan religion. There are 
only two duties enjoined for widows, the first is Sayyapalana 
(falling away from bed i.e. celibacy) and the other is Annga- 
mana (dying after as of a widow) Of these two Sayyapalana is 
the chief one. .Sayyapalana only has been enjoined in the 
Smritis of Mann and others. 

11. Gunoadhak Shastei D.vtar of Poona. — After 
the death of King Dasharatha his three wives led a life of 
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abstinence and protected their sons and subjects, rurshurani's 
mother Henuka burnt herself as a Sati. it is also evident 
that there did not exist, besides these two alternatives the 
third alternative of widows again marrying tlicmsolvcs. The 
above incidents are taken from the rurans, In lecent times 
also, in the Kali yug itself, Ahilyabai’s daughter burnt herself 
as a Sati. As to how Ahilyabai herself led a life of 
abstinence and managed the aftair.s of her state ivill be knoun 

from a perusal of Malcolm's History of Central India. 

In the discussions held some years ago on this subject before 
the Jagadguru Shrimat Shaukar-acharya and in the discus¬ 
sions lately hold before Shriman Madliav-acharya, it was de¬ 
cided that the remarriage of widows was contrary to the 
Hindu Shastras, and that therefore a Brahmin who married a 
widow became an outca.ste with whom as well as with the 
widow so married no intercourse should be held in matters of 
religion. 

12. Pa^^dit Gattulai..—As for the aphorism of Para- 

shara “ that (the husband being) lost, dead, banislicd, being 
impotent and outcaste,” &c. the form TTf is not possible, 
because the word 'TI% does not terminate in n and therefore 
getting by dissolving the Sandhi, and the negative 

particle in ail'Tt being construed as conveying the meaning of 
similarity, the aphorism applies to a girl betrothed. 

13. Gokui.d.vs Kahaxu.ass PAKEuri. —As things now 
stand, in several matters the legal and social position of an 

adulterous widow is superior to that of a reinan-ying one. 

Her Myjesty's Privy Council and the Higli Courts of 
Bombay and Calcutta have all laid down that adultery does 
not divest the widow of interest once vested in her (I. L. K. 
5 Cal. 776 ; 13 B. L. R, 14; I Bom. 11. C. R. A. C. 25} 
while the widow Remarriage Act effects that divesturc (See 
Section 2 Act XV of 185G.) Then again an adulterous widow 
is entitled to retain the custody and guardianship of her child* 
ren while tho remarrying widow is deprived of them. 
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14. Babu lloiii SIoiiUN CiiAsnuA. —It has been proved 
that the custom of remarriage of widows was in force in our 

society...It is highly probable that the rito of Sati 

began when the remarriage of widows was abolished. 

It is a fact I believe, that the burning of widows on their 
husbands’ funeral pile was unknown in the Tedic period and in 

the words of Dr. Hunter.“ the verses in the Veda 

which the Brahmins afterwards distorted into a sanction for 
the practice have the very opposite meaning.” 


SECTIOX IV. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDII, THE PUNJ AB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, IIYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) 


M. CiiiEV Seoiujtaiiv to Govkknmext N. W. P. and 
'OiU)u. —Tt has been pointed out by Mr. Mayne in his treatise on 
Hindu Law and Usage (pages SC & 87) that the prohibition 
against the second marriage of women upon widowhood has no 
foundation either in early law or custom. 

1C. lIoNoiJUAiiT.i: D. G. Baukt.ky, 3 [emi)ee of the 

LEcnSI.ATlVE OoUNCt],, Pu.NJAIJ Go\ ERN’MEST.- Expulsiou 

from caste is not a civil injury,* though an attempt to give it 

* In a recent rase (I. L. R. 10 Msul. 13:i) tho Madras High Court 
upset a decision of Mr. Muttusnini Ayyar a7id ruled that .a custom or 
usage of a rnsto to expel a member iu bis absence witliout notice given or 
opportunity of explanation offered is not a valid custom—tUat it is open 
to the. Court to determine wbether an expulsion from caste i.s valid, and 
tli.at if the person excommunicated Iwd not iu fact violated the rules 
of the c.aate but laid been exi)cllcd undci- the ienn fide, but mistaken 
belief that ho had committed a caste oll'encc, the expulsion was illegal 
and would not affect his rights, Mr. .In.stice Kornan said. “ The maxim 
nudi alteram parleni contains a fixed piiuciplc of justice. It prevails in 

all countries subject til tlio British rule..The caste institutiou is 

not above or outside the law. The usaars and on.sfoms of caste exist 
only under and not against the law. 'Whenever a custom or usage is 
opposed to the law it cannot lie a good custom. Colebrook. B. I. 
Chapter 2. Section 2IX, on Usage. Practice wln'ch in founded ou 
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undue publicitj' may be, see T. L, R. G Mad 38 .A caste 

is really, from the point of view of the State, very much in 
the position of a voluntary association, and people who wisli to 
continue to belong to it must submit to its rules, while it can 
only punish those who will not do so by expelling them, unless 
they submit to some minor penalty in order to avoid expul¬ 
sion. It cannot take away any civil rights—sec Act l^XI, 
of 1850. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mit. MALABARL 
■■ ■ — 

17. Skhoeaxt AtjvJnson,—I t is clear that unjustifiable 
expulsion from caste and the like are good causes of action in 
a Civil Court of Justice. And why the poor widow, amoni>st 
■other sutforers from the tyranny and oppression of the Pun- 
ehayet, who marries again, and who is on Ihut aeconnt made an 
outcaste, docs not appeal to the Laws of the land for redress 
of her grievances (an appeal, let her be assured, never made 
in vain) is to me inexplicable. Does it arise from ignorance 
of her legal rights, from fear of appearing in a Court of 

Justice, or because she is inops consi/n . I have not cited 

from my MSS. the legal authorities that justify mo iu sayino- 
tliat a suit for damages will lie for restoration to caste and 
the like ; for no lawyer will dispute the proposition and lay¬ 
men will not expect it of me. 

18. A. 0. Hume. —As to the former (virgin widows) 1 
have satisfied myself by a careful study of all the authentic 
and authoritative texts produced on both sides, that there is 

law prevails. Hence us.age inconsistent therewith must be abrogateil. 

A practice must be reasonable....Imraeniorial custom cannot 

jjrevail against the principle contained in tlie maxim *■ audi allcra'/n 
■partBin.” 8ee Williams vs- Lord Bagot « B. and C. /Sti. It i.s thus 
clear that a widow caunot be expelled from caste, without being 
heard in the first instance in her defence. 
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nothing in the Shaatras to prevent their remarriage. 

-For the remarriage of fully married or real widows, I cannot 
say as much. I entertain no doubt that according to the 
Shaatras, the remarriage of such involved a loss of caste. I 
regret that this should be so, but I believe it to be the case. 


CHAl^TER YIIL 

REMEDIES FOR ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD- 

■ - 

SECTION 1. MADllAS PEDSIDENCY. 


1. K. Kuishnaswamy IIao, Chief Justice, Tkava.n- 
< 0111 ?..^—The best possible aid which the , Government can give 
seems to mo to be periodical donations to the Widow Marriage 
Fund upon such conditions as would not encourage idelnoss. 

2. 0. Eamchaa'diia Aivak, Sun Judge, Maduka.— 
The decision law allows a Hindu widow to lead with impunity 
a life of open prostitution retaining possession of her husband’s 
prop(!rty while the hallowed tie of matrimony entails forfei¬ 
ture of property according to Act X V. of 18-36. This is cetainly 
an anomaly which ought to be remedied. It must be enacted 
that adultery on the part of the widow is a positive disquali- 
lieation to hold property inherited from her husband. 

I he C iiniinal law of the country should also be amended 
so as to make open excommunication by priest.s and gurus and 
others, of those that contract a second marriage and their 
relations penal. They should also be protected from exclusion 
from public temples and public tanks and rivers. 

3. C, SUKBAIIAVA Aiyak, j(,a , li.L., Thieu Judge Ar- 
PELi.A'i E Court, Ernacoi.i,u.h.— (ff )The law laid down in Kery- 
.Kolitany vs. Moneeramkolita (I. I.. E., V. Gal. 770) should be 
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!\nion(lc(l in accordance with the views of Mr. Justice Dwar- 
kanatli jNIitter, in other words an unchaste widow should be 
(ieprived of her inlicritancc. 

{b) The criminal law of the land may bo so amended as 
to make it a penal offenco on the part of priests and gurus to 
excommunicate publicly tlmso that contract socoui marriages 
and their relations. 

(c) A statutory declaration that the rights of property as 
against husband and wife are inchoate till nuptials. 

(ff) Active sympathy on the part of Government with the 
objects of voluntary a.ssociations. 

4. S. Sutmu.vw.vxiA Atvait, Vakii-, Hniii Couin. —Alie¬ 
nation by will by a Hindu coparcener of lus undivided shave 
to provide for his wife, daughter and sister is, I believe, not 
legal, and I think tliat tho aid of the legislature can be sought 
for to legalize it. This rule will much tend to improve the 
position of women by making them far le.ss depoudont on their 
male relations than tliey are now. Tho rnodiheation which 
has been already introduced by decided cases in respect of 
alienations by coparceners is so great that tho granting of the 
testamentary power rocominended will not bo looked upon as 
an undesirable innovation. 

5. M. TuXAINAY AGASI PtLLAl, DepUTY COLLECTOR, 

SLadura, —There is...one point in which Government 

interference will not, in iny opinion, go much against the 
feelings of the people. They may pass an Act prohibiting the 
priests from excommunicating a widow who may choose to 
remarry, and her luisband and others who may sympathise or 
associate with her. I do not sec how the priests who have 
been permitting marriages between persons within the degree 
actually prohibited by the Sraritis ix. marriage between a 
man and his sister’s or paternal aunt’s or matozmal uncle’s 
daughter, can claim any right to interfere with widow marri¬ 
ages in favour of which authorities aro not wanting. 

13 
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(j. N\xnsnANK\it, Assistant .lor.vr Admixisiratok, 
liA.TTiI’LA. —Let the isoluteil cases of widow- rem.'UTiui'e which 
now and tlien occur prepare in. some way the mind.s of the 
orthodox, let the leaders of society raise their voii^e against 
this inhuman custom, lot poets sing the miseries and liorrors 
of enforced widowhood and melt tlieir audience into tears with 
the recital of the wrongs of the widoivs, let the school-masters, 
lecturers and autliors of bocks and pamphlets inveigh as vehe¬ 
mently as they can against this evil—let associations bo 
formed to ventilate thicir grievances and afford direct and 
indirect encouragement to the cause, let outside intluence be 
exorcised and gentle persuasion bo tried, and in short let all 
legal measures be adopted to further the eud in view, and in 
process of time the condition of Hindu widow's will bo ame¬ 
liorated and the droailed interdict w'ill for over be rerueved. 

7. JoTKEUA(» Gomnduvo 1*111:1,.a.y.—I propose that no 
harbors should be allowed to .shave the uutortuiiatc llrahmiu 
widows. 

S. Gt;Ksmi)AP.v Viiu!as.u*a. —I .say tliat those evils can 
ho easily put down by Government with tlie assistance of the 
educated natives because no rcspoctable individual would wdsh, 
if he could help it, to have an immoral woman in his house, 
and because the .spiritual guides who have the power of ex¬ 
communication will yield to the educated natives such as 
merchants, Vnl'iln and Government servants -who contribute 
largely towards the maintenance of those guides. 

If however Government arc not inclined to go this length 
then let the educated Natives come forward in a body, and 
have widow marriages performed in their own houses at first 
and I am sure the orthodox will soon follow suit. If the 
educated natives are afraid of losing their kith and kin and 
their dear and near (and they will have to lose some or all at 
the beginning by adopting the cour-se indicated above, and no 
groat reforms can be effected without some such sacrifice), then 
lot Government and the educated natives strive hard to stiinu- 



late i\;iu;ilc oducutiou to tho utmost extent possible, so tlia 
the foui'iles muy have siifiiciout enlightenment to realize thei: 
present degraded position, and sufficient moral courage to asser 
their right to remarry if they choose to do so. 

9. IfvRAYK.v liiiiKur, DcruTv Collector, Nasik.— 
T am strongly of opinion that a law bo passed that no widow 
below the age of do shall be shaved by a barber without tho 
written permission of a Punch given by them after noting 
down tlie voluntary desire of the woman coucorned. 

The law.should like the Gambling Act ffic made 

applicable to towns and villages on application of the 
inhabitants of (he class whom the same affects. 

10. Goi’AHt.n) Ili.'iuiY, DrvvAN or llirxLAM—In my 
opinion it is necessary to amend tlio Widow Blarriagc Act so 
far us to declare (that) any public proceeding adopted by caste 
or others to excomniimicato and molest any remarried couple or 
tlieir friends is illegal and penal under Chap. XXI, and XXII' 
of the Indian L’enal Code. 

11. K. C. Ecu \R.K VR, Dei'ktv pEcrsni-VR, ni(;H 

Coi.'ur.—The motto of rcforincis for some years to come must 
be agitation and discussion by meun.s of organized bodies in 
every part of India. The .subjoct must bo brought home to 
tho old and to tho young, to the orthodox and to tho heterodox. 
Constant familiarity with tlic (picstion and tho evils of prohi¬ 
bition of tlio marriage of widows must in course of a little 
more time load to a healthier and better state of things. 

I should not bo di.siiielincd if tho. Govcrnineiit made a 
fresh section Tdl (I. P. C.) by declaring that “no Hindu 
widow under the age of 2') should he deemed to have given 
her consent to shave unless it bo in writing signed or marked 
by her before a Idagistratc and attested by tho latter.” I 
thrak the x>cople are to a certain extent prepared to view such 
a measure with secret approbation, if not more, and Govern¬ 
ment might properly aid the cause by its introduction. 
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12. HukRichond Sadasiv H'atk —Enforced 

widowhood is, as a general rule, the result of early marriages, 
and as soon as the practice of early marriages is done away 
Avith, it will mitigate many of the serious evils of perpetual 
widonhood. 

Several texts of the Shastras will be found in favour of 
widow remarriage. These texts should be collected and the 
opinions of learned Pandits both ortliodox and of the new 
school versed in the Shastras obtained. These opinions should 
bo extoiisivel}' circulated and the scruples of tlie female sex 
tm the point bo thus overcome. Government may very humane¬ 
ly put a stop to the present barbarous cinstom of getting 
young widows at least under dU years of age, shaved. 

Id. IlAxcuoimAr, K. Dksai. —-As the commission of 
adultery by the uufortunato widows loads them to commit 
suicides and infanticides cither before or after birth, the Gov¬ 
ernment may well be pleased to rule that the adultery by and 
with a widow shall bo criminally punishable. Tliis sugges. 
tion, if accepted by the Government, will load many widows 
to perform marriages instead of committing adultery secretly 
without caring for casto-excommunication, 

14, Vkeechand UircHANi).—Tlie best thing which I 
am inclined to reeomraeud for the present is for Governmont 
and the public to como forward, and open as many foundling 
bospitals as the funds at their di.sposal permit, and tliis mea¬ 
sure will apparently do away to a certain extent with the evil 
arising from the prohibition of widow remarriage. 

15. Divan EAnAm/n IiIanjbiiat Jasuicai, (Diwan ov 
C'cTCH.) —The idea of establishing a national association for 
social reforms suggested by Mr. Malabari is excellent and has 
my hearty approval. 

IG. M, G. Hanade, Poona. —A reform in the early 
marriage law would prove very helpful in preventing early 
widowhood. The interposition of independent non-official 
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gontlcmoa as iutcruicliarios to ascertain whether the young 
widow understands the full misery of her situation, will go a 
great way to alleviate her lot, 

17. VnxKAi’ ll,AN(iO Katl'i. —An cft'ectual supprossion 

of the shaving of widows is paving the road for widow remar¬ 
riage.Sections -‘520 andd25 (of the Penal Code) contain 

ample provision for our present purpose. It is tlicreforc only 
necessary that Cloverninont pass a genei'al order not longer 
than 2 linos directing the attention of ^Magistrates to tho 
serious crime of shaving a woman and ordering tlieni to take 
complaints against it brought by any body whatever. 

No trace of a shaved widow can be found before lluddhisin 

.Tliat faitli rorpiired the sliaving of its religious 

persons, men or women. Such widows in those days as had no 
attraction for this world turned Sanyasis of their own accord 
by getting their head shaved and wearing rod cloth, and went 
to live in A'iharas or monasteries. This custom was regarded 
at the time by the Indian nation as a groat improvement on 
the former social condition inasmuch as it granted equal 
rights to women with men in religious matters. AYhou tho 
Ycdic religion revived through the efforts of Kumarilabhatta 
and others who drove lluddhism to foreign lands, this custom 
was borrowed frotu it by tho astute Brahmins along with other- 
good customs, wilh tho double purpose of making their own 
religion more attractive to the masses and exposing the dark 
side of the banished religion to tho world. Shaving of widows, 
therefore, may he considered to date from the 4th or 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D., as part of the present Hindu religion. 

18. 11. (1. BllANDAUKAlt, PllOFESSOn OF SaXSKRIT, 

Df.cca.v —Indirectly G-ovornment will greatly help 

the cause (of widow remarriage) if it pushes on vigorously 
the education of girls and especially their higher education. 
It grieves me, however, to find that the present generation of 
educated natives are not so entliusiastic about tho elevation of 
women as they ai-e about many other things ; while it is almost 
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disappointing to find that the lower strata of the bod y actually 
oppose any scheme that has for its object tlie amelioration of 
their condition. 

19. NagindAS Ti’L.sii).v.s. —It just strikes me th. 
bigamy, polygamy and remarriage be prohibited to males 
the castes wlio obstinately refuse remarriage to widows, tlu 
object of Government will be attained .sooner. Hut this, again, 
will necessitate legi.slation wliich Govornment may or many 
not be willing to undei'takc. It further occurs to mo that 
( ioA ornment may do much by recjuiring and dillusing informa¬ 
tion on the point. 

20. Lakuvlip.vs XitiM.ii. —If the formidable, most 
pernicious and tyrannical power of excommunicating i.s 
talvcn away from tlio caste in the matter of nldow remar¬ 
riages hy declaring it to be an offence in tlic caste or any 
of its mcmbci'.s, to excommunicate or join in cxcornmnnicatiiig 
any por.sons marr^'ing ti widow', or taking part in tlio widow 
remarriage ceremonies, or having iuterconrso witli parties 
contracting such :narriagcs, it would bo a great boon conferred 
on the poor widows suffering under it. 

21. Lat.sii.vxkar TJmiv.vskaXk.ar. — (a) Vernacular 
translations of Act XV of ISoG .should bo published and large¬ 
ly distributed gratis. 

(b) Government should strictly warn tlie officials to taki: 
all precautionary measures to assist and protect the remarriagu 
pai'ty in all possible manners, 

(c) As long as tlio persecution is very active, Government 
officers should give preference to remarried candidates 
candidates who have married widows apparently) in liiling up 
places for which they laay be qualified. 

(//) The proposed associations should he lecogni/.ed and 
registered by law, and some penalty should bo pre.scribed for 
one, who, after joining the association in a specified manner, 
breaks the rules thereof. It may bo said, that many will not 
join the association owing to such a provision of law. But I 



think it is bottor to luivo u few luouibers who would adhere to 
the rules t’uun to liave many wlio would do iiotliing, and leave 
the body at any time tlioy please. The rules may vary ac* 
cording to cii ciunstauecs, but if the associatioi lists be legally 
bound to observe their rules, mutual coutidoneo among the 
members will increase and much good will result. 

22. Ar.itAiiAW I’AVDLiKANG.— Much can ho oileeted by 
the exorcise of personal infiucnco by the officers of State, from 
His l'/xcc11eney downwards, on heads of castes and leaders of 
native society, to facilitate the introduction of the required 
reforms in tlicir .several communities. As an illustration of 
what I mean, I bog to refer Government to the line of conduct 
followed in .such matters by so high and judicious an authority 
as the late Sir J. Sltilcolin, as dcseribod in Vol. II. of Ids Memoir 
of Central India, ;ird Edition. As regards the present ease, 
I may observe that the mere fact of Government asking for 
opinions on Mr. Malabari’s ‘Notes’ has so far influoneed some of 
those wlio wore ticrcely opposed, for instance, to widow marriage 
that tlicy freely allow themselves to ho talked to on the 

subject.and admit that the matter is wortli considering, 

I may also mention that some of these gentlemen who only a 
)!ew yeiu'.s ago would not tolerate the presence of a respectable 
remarried Hindu lady at Governraent House, sinrply because 
she was a widow before, do not now feel any such ohjection 
to her pre.senco, and the change of feeling is duo to the .sole 
fact that Govoriunent do not think the norso of a respoctablo 
Hindu lady for her remarriage, and in their invitations to 
Government House make no dl.stinction on that account. I 
therefore believe that much unfounded prejudice and unreason¬ 
ing opposition can he overcome in this manner. 

23. rAxmx NAitAVKN Kkssow VAij)YA. -The first 

.step to be attempted is the appointment of a Commission. 

The next .step is to remodel our girls' schools on the model 
chalked out for us in 1807 by the late veteran lady of world¬ 
wide renown Miss Mary t.'arpeutor....The police rcturn.s under 
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the heading of “jrarriage, injuries to unboin (diiklren, conceal¬ 
ment of births” should bo collected and carefully analysed. 

The people are quite prepared to receive any reform the 
Government would introduce on this subject. Already in 
Surat, a most conservative district, the widows have boldly 
appealed to the Nugger Sett for redress. Hut his fortitude 
(sic) is not equal to the occasion. 

21. P.wniT (iu'rTi;r..\i,.—Manu says. 

“ On tlic death of her husband she .should willingly waste 
.away her body by (living upon) good flowers, roots and fruits, 
and should not even pronounce the namo of a stranger. 

The father protects (a woman) in cliildhood, the hushand 
ill youth, the sons in old ago. A woman does not deserve in¬ 
dependence .... 

From mcrctriciousness, inconstancy and hardness of lieart. 
they howsoever well protected, act liostilely towards their 
husbands by nat ure. 

Knowing that thi.s tbeir disposition has been implanted in 
them by tlve Creator, a man should strive hard to guard them. 

Sleep, sitting, ornaments, (the possession) of love, anger, 
petulance, envy and evil conduct arc predicated of women hy 
Manu.” 

If all the widows in the world would praeti.se their own 
duties night and day, such a.s avoiding mu.sic and singing of all 
kinds, associating with good men, devotion to God, not taking 
plenty of food and too many ornumonts, then they would not 
at all he the objects of the accur.scd torments of love and such 
like. Where will then bo there any occasion for tliora to cuuso 
miscarriage or commit countless other sins ? 

2-j. GoKui.nAS K.miani).\s P.VRiiKU.—I am of opinion 
that tho legislature has a right to insist that so long as a caste 
considers adultery of its widows to be matter not fulling within 
its cognizance and does not make it punishable by its rules, 
they (sic)cannot make punishable what according to their view 
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should b(.! OTiIj' niiothcr form of adultery, particularly when tho 
law recognizes it and the religious ceremonies remove tlie taint 
of sin and immorality. 1 think a provi.sion of tho Legislature, 
rendering tho excommunication of a remarrying widow, her 
luishand and rclation.s puni.shablo when tho caste rules do not 
visit adulter}^ with punishment, to ho a just and proper one- 
To my mind it is not r'ery difficult to make legislative pro¬ 
visions in this matter which may not unduly increase tho 
power of tho caste in referenee to the action of individuals, 
and at the same time leave its autonomy in other mattcr.s 
intact. 

With a view to clieck miscarriages and sometimes the 
suicide or murder of tho unfortunate widow.s themselves, I 
further propose tltat there .should he a law compelling every 
widow of those castes in whicij reinarriagc.s are not permitted 
who is in the family way to get lier condition registered .. ... 
and on omi.ssion to g(?t horsidf registered .should ho made 
criminally punishable. The e.stablishment I.ept for this pur* 
po.se should work independently cf the l*olice. 

20. lli.s HuiitxKss 'I'liK Rao or Crroii.—Preaching 
and persuasion sliould bo emplo^'cd by (he reformers as their 
best agents for effijcting a still greater and wider change in 
the opinion.s of tlie people on this important subject ( enforced 
widowliood) 

27. His lIiGnNKs.s the Th.akou Sahki; of Rhav- 
x AcAll—Relics upon the spread of ediioation ( Vide Remedies 
for Infant Marriage). 

28. Ills IIioii.vEss 'JTIE Tjiakoii SAiilii OF Monvi.— 
My opinion is that widow marriages should bo made (juito 
voluntary within certain ages and under certain prescribed 

circumstances....I would propose thorofore tho adoption of 

some protective measures which may not savour of interference 
but wbieli may serve the desired end, indirectly thougli, and 
that Government and its officers sliould use their private 
inhucnco indirectly in encouraging these reforms. 
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29. J iYAsiNG Rao Ri-;<;ent or Ivoliiai'Cu.—AV lieu earlv 
inari'iagcs dccioa.Sf, tlierc will he u reduction in the number oi' 
young widows. And for widow inarriago to be a genera? 
e-ustom, it will require as much moral courage as to prevent 
early marriage. 

r>0. Sii AN' t'AKAM Nakavav.- -On tho quostion of widow 
roinaniage I do not .see- tliat much remains to be done by 

Government.Even if the State wore to do its best, 

widows, lor all that, would remaiu m widowhood, so long us 
society looked upon the practice as sinful. 

Ihei'o is ojio sug'gcstion that I should deem it my duty to 
make on this point. The Act which has legalized the remar¬ 
riage of a Hindu widow at the same time provides that, in the 
event of such remarriage, the widow shall not bo entitled to 
tile property of her deceased iiusbaud and that it will revert 
to his other heirs, 'ilie result is tliat tlic law, us it i.s now 
cnlorcod, load.s to ludicrous results. For instance, suppose a 
Hindu dies leaving u widoiv. The widow inherits lii.s properly 
and tlien loads an iiuiuorul lifeyet she is not liable to bo 
deprived of it and she continues its owner nevertheless. Sup¬ 
pose the .same widow instead of leading an immoral life 
remarries : tlic result i.s, the property goe.s out of her hands at 
once. This i.s very unfair and is hardly calculated to eiieourage 
the remarriage of widows or even morality. The Govern' 
uicnt ought to remove tliis blot from tlio Statute book without 
any delay.* 


* 'J'tio Bomljiiy GiiveiTiiiK-iit in /onvai'ding JMr. Slinntarniu's letter 

1.0 tile (.loveriuacut of India arotoa.s follow.^.“ ..2.Mr. 

SUantai'.'im Nai'.ayaii i.s the aUle.st pleixdcr of tlio lligli Court. 

and Ida views merit attention. U.—Tlie provisions of .Section i! of Act 
XV. of IS.xd aro cei'hiiinly .somewtmt aiionialoua and niiglit in the 
opinion of t!ie (iovernor in Council, bo amended. 'I'ho law as regards 
.llindu widow,s in lliis I’tesidoncy is .succinctly .stated in Bochar vs. Bai 
Lakshrai (t Bombay High Court Roixorts ,')(>; in the following terias. 
‘ The Hindu law oxistiitg on this side of India gives a. widow absolute 
])o\ver over the movealile property of her deccinsod husband, which has 





ol, .Taswantsino, TiiAKoii Sahib oi’ Limbdi.— Gov- 
orniuiTit can hdp social reform as it did, T think, in JSoC, by 
an Act passed in lliat year. It can aid progress by giving 
opportunity for progress, Eut it can do no more. 


SECTIDN ill. BENGAL PRESIDENCV. 


d2. TiOiu) IT. Urich: Iiuoivne, C'oMMissfoxEn, IIa.ishakvk 
Divisiox—I think Government might consult intelligent and 
reliable Hindus on the question of simply repealing Section 2 
of Act XY. of ISoG, and unless there is strong consensus of 
opinion against the proposal, X would repeal tlic section. 

o-'i. BAiur .HoiU Mohu.n Cmaxhka. —It is said that the 
law in the Hindu State of Baroda punishes the enticing away 
of a widow for immoral purposes, and that even sexual inter¬ 
course with a widow is severly punished in those territories; 

been inliei'ited by her, but no power to iilieiiiito im)iiovi'al)lo projierfcy 
except inulor siiecial circtuuslanccs.’ tt wonl<l bo r(nsoiKil)le to uinict 
that a widow slionld not by reiniirriagc ibrteit any proptu-ty oviu- wliicb 
she bus absolute powoi’. it is (dear that slie euii avoid tho foi'feitni'o by 
conveying such yiroporty to licr iutoulcd liusbainl iimuediatcly bol'ore 
lior marriage ; and it scoiiis uiidcsiraiile that tlu; Tjogislaturo should 
ap|icar to give its sanction to a penally of wliicli it does not approve 
and wbioli can be .so easily evaded.’’ 

The Goveriiruout of India wrote ori tlii.s subjeci. ns follows : - - 

Of the snggosraons made in the course of t-lic voluiniuons cor- 
rcs|)()iidence cpiotcd in tin; piea,niblc, the only two whi(;h do not scorn to 
the ( bn ci'iimont of India to be open to serious ol>je(:tion on ground ol 
printiple. arc (1) the anunidinont of Section 2i of ( iiapter XV . of IS.iO as 
to tlu! forfeiture of projierty of a widow on remarriage, and '1 the supply 
of machinery lyy wbieli a Hindu widow who fails to obtain llic consen t 
of her caste-fellows to her mari’iagc!, may nevorlboless marry without 
renouneing her religion. 

Hut altlioneii there j.s niucli to be said in favour of (.aeb of tliesn 
suggestions, the Cloveriior-Gencral in Council, as at pri sent a(lvi.sed, 
would jirefor not to interfere, cr(Mi to tlm liinilod extent proposed, by 
legislative action, until siirticieiit proof is foitlieouiing that legislatitm is 
reipiiied to meet a serious piaotieal evil, and that .such JegisJation lia.s. 
been asked for Ity a sectiou iiiiportaiil in intfucJice or number, of the 
Hindu community itself.'’ 
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blit althouj^h our social customs prohibit the remarriage of 
widows, yet the law does not punish the enticing away of a 
widow for immoral purposes if slio is over IG years of age. 
It seems to me that here tlie law is inconsistent, and not in 
accord with tho customs of the people . 

Lieensos may be granted to priests for colobration and 
optional registration of widow i-cinarriagos, and remuneration 
of priest registrars hy fees say from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 to bo 
paid b_y the parties. 

ft may bo stated tliat tlic standard laid down by iMalthus 
as to the number per square mile that can be supported in 
Europe docs not apply to the lionditions of life in India, and if 
it did, it could bn proved tliat tho largo and fertile tracts of 
land yet uneultivatiid would he amply suIRcient to support any 
probable increase of population (from widow marriages) for 
tliousands of years to coino. Tiie stateiueiit that remarriago of 
widows would bo the cause of more famines docs not touch the 
real cause of theso calaiuitic.s, as allliough wo have no widow 
marriage among us at present, yet wo have liad between 1700 
and 1878, i.e. in 100 years, altogether RS severe scarcities and 
famines in tho continent of India 

31 Tli’PtUAir pEori.E’s AssocnenoST.—Recommend tlio 
repeal of Section i of Act XV. of lSo(i. 

30. Kumar rnAAioTji.A. Riitishana Deaa, Ra,i.a oi' 
Nai-danoa..—'A pproves tlio suggestion regarding tlie formation 
of a national association. 


SECTION IV. NOiriTI-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OEDH, THE PUN,1 All, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
RURVA, ASSA:\I, COOlUl, HYDUAnAI) 
(DECCAN) &c. 


36. Diwax Ram Nath, District Judge, IIosiiiarpur.- - 
A Boction in the Penal Code providing punishment for those 
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wlio turn out of caste a reraan-icd widow and her now husband 
would ultimately prove a great boon to society and to unhappy 
widows : and though outward dissatisfaction might he siiown 
l)y the majority of Hindus, the legislator of tlie law would have 
blessings of the young widows at largo and of their parents 
generally. 

If any enlightened Hindu liaja wero to undertake to 
perform the duly first in his own territory by aid of llrahmins, 
I think it would be easier for oiir British Oovernment to assure 
tho ignorant classes of the public that legislation if made is 
purely made for public interests and no infringement of caste 
and religion is intended. 

37. HuNzin InJiETSON, Diuectoji oi rniii.u; Instiuc* 
iiON, ri'SJ.tu. —I think I w'ould allosv a widow, us well .$.9 a 
wifi.', to sue for and obtain separate maintenance on proof of 
social ill-usage and on condition of chastity. Social iJI-uscgo 
is difficult to define but so arc many other questions of fact 
upon which the courts have to decide. 

38. Chief (Jo.'.nus.srnNEn, Ce-Nikat, PiiON jnces. —If the 
native gontlcmon, w'ho share filr. jMalabavi’.s views regardin"' 
the nature of the evils he denounces, althougli they may differ 
from him us to the remedie.s to he adopted, would set to work 
ill a busincs,s-liko manner to promote female education, they 
would find themselves nearer to their ohjoct. 

When a large number of Hindu ■women are educated, 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood will disappear. 


SECTION Y. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIOXS 
GIVEN TO Mit. MALAJ3ARI. 


3U. Ho,N'nj,E J. Gums C.S.I., C.I.K,—As I told Lakhmi- 
das lihimjl, when ho came to see mo about it seven 3 ’eur 8 ago,the 
course is for strong memorials to be got up by tho reforming 
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party tiraongsl; Uk) Hindus, urging the necessity of further 

legislation and pointing out the direction such should take. 

Without pressure of this nature, it (the G-ovcrnnient) could not 
taho up a matter based on such deeply rooted social prejudice, 
(the religious point has long ceased to he urged). 

40. Sill iVt.i'HEi) liV.vr.r. LiFOT.-Govi-nixorw N- W. Pnovix- 
_Iji the ease of young widows. Sir Alfred T.yall certainly 

thinks that the law should enable them to contract a valid and 
lo'Tal union bv some simple .sy.stoni of civil registration, and this 
jni<>'ht be one of the earlist reforms proposed to Governmont, 

You will not fail, however, io remember tliat In all 
countries the position of women is still move or less unsatisfau- 
tory, and that in no (amntry does the Government interfere in 
this class of social ([uostions without clear previous assurance 
lliat its interposition is called for by the ascertained wishes and 
feelings of a considorablo section of the people. 

41. Dtxsir.l AHm.suiR Tvi,EvviiK.ir.v\.— As in the matter 
of early marriages, so in this, I would take up the question 
of every caste separately and study the c.vtont of widowhood 
provailing therein, what facilities it offers for its removal, and 
the amount of good thereby calculated to be produced. Wliilo 
adopting tlie same measures for inciting each of the Important 
castes to throw off the harslx usage, 1! would prepare u 
community or two to apply to Government to render widow 
marriages as innocuous (sicj as tlic ordinary marriages, the law 
not being so perfect in tlio former ease as it i.s in the latter, 

43. T. B. Baxi, Eui'ior Aiiva Vaux. —There arc 
numerous instances in which property is extorted by throats of 
excommunication from caste, and since the decision of the 
Bombay High Court in a recent caso (Ueg vs. Alja llharma, 
decided on ITth August l87t)j .such an act docs not amount to 
an oHonee imdor the Penal Code. Such sentences are passed 
by ca.sto bodies under an implicit confidence that, however 
illegal or unjustifiable their actions might ho, the aggrieved 
party shall he given no redress by tho courts or any other 
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Governuicnt otticcr. It is. therefore, I apprehend, the duty of 
Government to legislate with a view to put some restraint upon 
the power of caste bodies to pass a sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion : and that can bo done by enacting that if any body is 
excommmiioatod without any reason whatsoever, or for having 
done an act which is not prohibited by the Hindu law or b}'' 
any usage or custom sucli us is capable of being recognized in a 
court of justice, or for liaving omitted to do an act which he 
is not rc<purod to do by Itiiulu law or by such usage or customs 
the person or persons passing tlio sentence of excommunication 
shall be liable to punisliment. 

43. K. Venca'i itAO Fuist G)t \oi; Pt.E.t nEii 

—Numerous puotatioms may be made and authorities 
siiowa to prove that tlie mutts and ether religious institu¬ 
tions do not possess legitimate authority to dictate or punish, 
but arc morly to tcacli Vedas or tboir sectarian pliilosophies to 
tlieir disciples. If the fear of oxcommnnication be removed, 
the progres.s of social reform will be very rajhd, 

44. B. V. Josal Qlfu nt Am:).—Let an institu¬ 
tion be .started.where a Hiniln widow will be alfordcd 

all the safeguards against immoi-ality, and wlioro .slic will bc! 
trained in some useful branch cl human industry and given a 
home for all her life. I am sure if such an institution bo once 
started, endowments will bo pouring in. 

45. Hat C. II. Seth, (JhajsSi).— If our clnldreu were 

married at an advanced ago.my imprc.ssion i,s that thc 

immber of onr widows rvill bc reduced to half, if not los,‘;. 
Tho mortuai’y returns show that there are always more deaths 
among children than aduIts.(A^inK CHAi'i Eit IV. r.V(;E 138) 

40. Hon. Sir M. Mei.vti.i, C.S.I.—I sec no reasen why 
a widow, who wishes to remarry, should not be allowed to retain 
her life-interest in her late husband’s property. Even as it i.s, 
a separated widow on this side of India can do what she likes 
with the momUe property, and make a gift of it to her second 
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liusLancl an hour before her marriage ; so that it is somewhat 
absurd for the law to say that she shall lose this property on 

her remarriage... 

I see no objeetion to allowing remarriages, or indeed any 
marriages to take place before a Registrar, as in the case of 
1 'Uristians. Wliotlicr Hindus would take advantage of it, I 
do not know. Of course, tlie priests would set their faces 
against it, just as Christian priests do. 
i.7. IIoNViii.K Mu. Ji'sxicn West. 

(Vide OuArxEu 1\'. 1 ’age 140.) 

48. Right IIon’hi.k LnoN.viti) Coua'iNiiV, Dmunv 
Si'EAKEil House of Co.\imo^s.—As regards euforced widow - 
hood, I would go as far as po.ssiblo in making punishable all 
attempts to over-awo or imiiode individual liberty; but wo, 
ivho are apparently unable to put d(.)wn boy-cotting at home, 
must feel some ditiidciioc as to the possibility of liberating a 
widow, who presumes to many again, from terrorism and per¬ 
secution backed by religious sanctions. There was of course a 
similar struggle of authorities over Sati, but our fatlicrs did not 
shrink from insisting upon having their own way, and the 
obligation of immolation has practically disappeared. I know 
not why in course of time the obligation of dedicating the 
/i7iole of a life to tho memory (say rather “to the dominion”, of 
a husband with wliom there may never have been married life, 
.should not also vanish. Unhappy women now often suffer a fate 
worse than Sati. 


CHAPTER IX, 

REASONS FOR NON INTERFERENCE. 

SECTION I. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1. A. Saisk.vkiau, n.A., Pkesibent, Hiniw Samia. 
Af ADK VS.—The agitation against infant marriage and enforced 
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M iilowliodd j:rocco(ls from por.soiis, ulm. by ron.'^oii ol tlicir 
AVesteni uducalicii, or of tlmir scepticism, or ol' their desire to 
check immoMility ami infanticide, cammt approciuto the veli- 
"ioas sense ol.' the Hindu, and ii:iriicid;uly of the Iiralimin 
community. 

2, Iv. ,lvUl>UXAsW.V^i V itVO; (’lin'.l' J t .^^TU Ky J 

coUH,-- l-t is not in my opinion cx[K!','iicat to put the maehinciy 
ni; legislation to do \v!mt is now being done Nvitln.mt it. 

No (o-'-islalnvc of the li’hk ccuttiry would attempt to make 
I'ricnds and unmake enemies by its law.s, 

0. Hi im.wiAyA Aiyar, u.a., ii.r,., ’L'liiiin JiDon. Ar- 
iM-i.nATi'i OimuT, EuNAC'oi.n'M.— Ileal reform in ihu marriagu 
laws of the Hindus jnn.st bo initiated hy tin; .Hindus themselves 

.H the kiovernment were induced to give it.s executive 

authority a slrotcli in the direction suggested by IM.r. Malabari, 
there would be no limit to iutcrfercncos of the kind in quo-stion, 
and tho Government might find itscif eonfrontod by (jucstious 
of an embarrassing nature. 

The iniolligout and educated section of tire Hair commu¬ 
nity have set oil foot a luovemcut to ctlcct a change in tho 
marriage laws of Halabar. But the opposition is so groat 
that no reform is feasible giving to tho Nair wife a distinct 
status in tho family of her Nair husband. Siiould tho Nuir 
reformers sock tho aid of Governniout in tho manner suggo.stcd 
by Mr. Malabari, will the Goveriimont he prepared to couii- 
teiiunco the reform hy shewing preference to a particular 
section in tho distribution of oHlcial patronage and honour.s '! 

Again there are certain cu.stoms among the Mahomma- 
dans which reduce their women to the condition of .slaves. It 
i.s stated that according to tho belief of the orthodox, women 
have no souls. The Government may bo solicited to afford 
encouragement to reforms tending to ameliorate the social 
condition of the Mahommadan women on the lines suggested 
hy Mr. Malabari. Will the Government be prepared to take 
action ? 

14 
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•1 S. StjKRAM.Vxt.v Ar\Aa, Yaku., JIkui CJoikt.—I t 
is not; (losii'H\)lc that tlio iieculiai* circumstances of this com¬ 
munity sliould bo lost sight of, and popular opinion, however 
unrciisonuMo it nniy be considered to bo by the go-ahead 
reformers, i-ejectcd in a e,onsidcration of these ijnoslioiis, and 
that chang<?s entirely out of harmony with the feeling and 
even with the prejudices of tlie iwople should bo suddenly 
introduced. 

0. P. Cii KNTsA I. Hao. i do feel i.biit infant marriage and 
enforced widowhood are evils and serious evils too, but I do 
not see my way to advising the Government to interfere in the 
matter directly or indirectly. ‘While any .such inbirfercnco 
can ho prrjductivc of no bcuoficial results, it is sure to shake 
tho confidence of the jxioplo in the neutrality of Government in 
religious matters, and create a reaction in favour of tho very 
evils which it is our wish to repress. 

It would bo contrary to all principle for Government to 
tell the priest tliat he ought not to advise his followers to do 
what ho himself thinks to be right for his spiritual welfare. 

C, M. Tit.r,Ar.\AYAGAK PiM,AT, Dei*uty Coij,ectok, Ma- 
D0R.\.—The best course for effecting the reform is to create a 
sufficiently strong public opinion in favour of it and all that 
Government can render is indirect aid. 

^lYhut we want is, men to set examples, more llajugopala 
Charlus and Heshayengars. 

7. U. KncHijNATii Rao. —^The priest’s excommunication 
is nothing more than the exercise of his private undoubted 
right, and to interfere with it would bo illegal. The best 
remedy against excommunication of the priest is to show 
contempt of it openly and neglect it. If men of common sense 
and education would do this, there would bo an end to the 
priest’s tyranny. 

8. T. Pattabhibam, Head Serashtadar Tbichinopolv 
CUiECTORATE.—I, for One do not much believe in young men or 
young women being always happy in their choice. Choice 
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after all is a blind guess, and is always more tempted or 
governed b}' symmetrical make and personal grace than by 
any insight into the quality of the mind and attachment of the 

heart.If men of so much above the usual average run of 

mankind as Lord Byron &c, fail in their choice, and in a 
society which allows free scope for many a private talk and 
personal intercourse between the young lovers, can there be 
any meaning in the high-sounding phrase ‘ liberty of choice.’ ? 


SECTIOX IT. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


9. Lalll’Rh.u Mandlai., Native Assistant to the 
OOMMISSIONER, KoiiTn DIVISION. —The chief point, therefore, 
that is left for consideration is whether the general marriage¬ 
able standard of the age of girls from 7 to 10 is objection- 

nble.The climate of India makes it desirable that girls 

should be married at this age, and though at the same time it 
would be very much desirable that the consummation should 
begin a little later, I think, to provide for this a remedy in 
checking marriage at the age abovementioned is rather 
lighting against nature itself. 

10 . Yenayek Wassuoev.— In my humble opinion educa¬ 
tion alone will bring about these changes in the social fabric so 
highly desirable, nay necessary, and any interference on the 
part of the State may provoke opposition to the reform which 
is at present slowly but surely in progress. Act XY of 
1856 is quite sufficient to protect widows inclined to marry 
When female education is better developed the progress of 
social reform will bo rapid and remarkable. 

11. Maiiadeo Moreshwar Kunte. —My belief is that 
no legal enactment is necessary, and that reformers, as opposed 
to the orthodox, should work out the callcd-for reforms 
without any aid from the State, which cannot assist a small 
minority, however intelligent and well-informed. 
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12, II,\ia Pausad Santoicuaai. —3Iy own opinion is tluit 
the subjects of infant marriage and what ]\Ir. Jlulabai'i calls 
‘‘enforced widowhood” arc important, and should be kept 
before the public by discussion, lectures &e., but strictly in a 
private and unofficial way. 

Id. NAXAiin-Vi Haiudas.— -tjovcnniunii cannot, consis¬ 
tently Avitb its avowed jiolicy, and ought not to, intorfore in 
purely social and ridigious mattor.s, Kowcu'cr unreasonable 
certain usages and customs in India may appear to foreigners, 
it must not bo forgotten that to the people at large, among 
whom they obtain, they appear in anotlier light, and that the 
fact of tlioir having existed for eonturies is in itself some evi¬ 
dence of tlicir being adapted to tlio eircumstaneca of the 
people. IS'otwitlistanding all that one hiurs now and then of 
■■■ ill-assorted” marriages entailing “ life-long misery,” I am 
disposed to think that our conjugal relation.s are on the wliole 
more satisfactory than tliose among other people. Our domes¬ 
tic differences are certainly fewer, and when they arise we 
arrange tlioni witliout having recourse to matrimonial or otlicr 
tribunals . 

Until the views of the people generally change, no action 
on the part of Government will have any api)roeiable effect in 
preventing infant marriage or promoting widow remarriage. 
Social reform as.soeiation.s exist, and have existed for years in 
almo.st all the largo towns in the Pro.sidcney; but the refonners 
arc a mere drop ill the ocean, and up to tliis time they have 
not met with much success in their efforts. But they arc gra¬ 
dually increasing both in numbers and inffueneo, and as 
education advances they will bo able to accomplish much which, 
at present may seem almost impossible. 

14. Sakwakam Akji n. —The growing spread of primary 
education among the masses, the oxten,sion of higher education, 
the progress of railways, the closer contact with western 
thought and culture, the increasing facilities afforded and large¬ 
ly availed of of, a travel to Europe and England, all these 
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together and every one of thorn singly, is a nail in the coffin of 
blind prejudice and settled ignorance. 

15. S. H. CHirLoxivAK.—Individually I desire to see 
complete equality between the two sexes, that is to say, if a 
widow of 40 chooses to remarry, I sec no reason why she 
should bo prevented from doing so, when a widower of over 50 
can with impunity do so. But this consummation is a work 
of time, and no law can, as it wci’c, create such a state of 
things to order. 

According to the English law, both civil and religious, a 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is illegal, and tliougli an 
advanced body of social and religious reformers in tlio United 
Kingdom liavo been making a strong effort for tlic last 30 
years and more to legalize such marriages, and it is even stated 
that some members of the Royal family are strongly and 
actively in favour of tlic movement, the religions sentiment 
against legalizing such marriages is so strong that the efiort of 
the minority has been hitherto altogether unavailing. 

IG. NAIiMADAsnAXK.Vll LaI.SIVAN IvAU. -If wo let those 
matters alone now, education would gradually but surely open 
the eyes of tlio people, and lead them to adopt a compromise 
between the venerable old and the dazzling new customs which 
will be both more consonant with the ideas, habits and traditions 
of the people because brought about by themselves, and more 
permanent beciiuse of its being based on jjopular convictions, 

17. Gani'atkam G. Sastui, —It is not unlikely that in¬ 
terference on the part of the State in this matter (widowhood) 
might create unforeseen difficulties in other directions which 
may tend as in the case of the abolition of the Sattce system, 
to aggrevate some evils undreamt of at present. 

18. GavatiisHANkak Udeyshankae.—No observer of 
Hindu life can aflord to ignore the fact that religion is the 
basis upon which the whole fabric of Hindu Society is built, 
and the reformer who chooses to pull out one brick from 
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here and anothei.' brick from there, with perhaps the best 
intentions in the to improve the shape of the structure, 

is bound to pause and consider whether his attempt, instead of 
mending matters, will not cause the whole structure to tumble 
down. 

19. Pamoukung Balibhadra. —I am of opinion that 
there is no necessity for appealing to Government on social 

matters.' Constitutions’ it is said 'are not made but 

grow,’ This is as true of social as it is of political develop¬ 
ment. True growth comes from within ; not from without. 
Reform to be real, thorough, and productive of lasting good, 
must spring and emanate from the people themselves. It 
should never bo forced upon them. 

20. Ram Shastki Dtksiiit Aptk of Poona,— -Infanti:- 

cide is not ordained by the Shastras but is con,sidercd a sin^ 
and Government were therefore right in suppressing it, and it 
in no way interfered with the religion of the people. Killing 
onc-self under the car of Jagannath was not also a religious 
practice. It is true that Government interfered with the reli¬ 
gion of the people when they suppressed Sati, .but this 

was before the 1857 (or 1858) Proclamation which publicly 
declared the Government policy of non-interi'crcnce. Moi’eover 
there was the alternative of widows leading a life of abstinence, 
and Satin were rare being one in a lakh or oven a croro, in 
every year. This was again not a doliborato action of tho 
widow, but an impulse of the moment and gave much pain to 
the relations. 

21. Amealai. S. Desai. —To enforce any law that may 
be made, very wide powers must be given to the Police which 
will lead to certain corruption and oppression towards tho weak, 
and inquisitorial proceedings will be often resorted to. No 
enquiry could be efficiently made without making a rude intru¬ 
sion into the sacred domains of private life and disturbing the 
peace of families, Further there are mothers and fathers who- 





Tathei thuu tlioii. \\ idow'od duuj^litcrs slioiild I’oiuurj'N', would 
commit suicidc. I’l'actlcMl reformers will put tJu'se resultant 
evils of the proposed measure in the balance, and s('c if they 
wdl not outweigh the anlieipuled good. 1, for one. hunibly 
conceive tliat llicy will. 

22. -M.wmoii.wu.v.s lUv.vjm.v.s.—Tt is n.scless (.. have a 
legi.slutivc mea.sui'c in the matter (of infant mavri.agc). Thu 
chastity of widows ha.s disappeared with tlio puiting down of 
the practice of becoming Sufi. Girls should tlierei’oro hs 
inarric‘d between the ages of S and 12. If it be desired to 
preserve public licaltli, then the bo.st eonr.se is to dri\-e awav 
all prostitutes from cities. They are a .source of immense 
ini.schicf. 

2d. r.\.N,nn' P \\'oir,\NAin Gh.wasii v.vmji or 

13oMii.vv. 

Yijuyancsltwara .says : — 

When a country is subjugated, the u.sago.s, law.s. (and), 
family customs (pi’ovailiug thoi'ein) should be preserved intact” 
and adds when a foreign country comes imdor subjection, the 
customs &(!., (of one's) own country sliould not bo mixed up 
with (those of the conquei'ed country), but the nsage.s, family 
cu.stoms or luw.s peculiar to licit counlry should be preserved, 
provided they arc not contrary to (tlicirj Sha.stras”. 

“ The king should by subjecting them to penalties, bring 
back families, tribes, sections, a.ssociutions and even countries 
to their proper way when they swerve from their religion, ” 

With rei’ei’onco to his (Mr. Malabari's) statement that 
thousands of Arya wives bereft of their husbands, though of 
chaste lives and actions, yet puss their lives in misery only and 
.support their existence in hope.s of happinc.ss in a future life, we 
ask, is it or is it not desirable to remove the miseries of dutiful, 
chaste and virtuous women also . 

Again the evils of infanticide that are pointed out are, for 
the most part, for obvious reasons, possible also in the case of 
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women of some of those A.i-yas who having married hero leave 
their wives and imdcrtako long journeys occupying many years, 
to distant countries for the purpose of trade. 

If it he still urged that the hearing of the torments 
passion I'V a widow is not. desirable then the legisliitnrc must 
also he a kod to do away with celibacy and many other similar 
ohst'rviinees. X’roporly speuhing, therefore, in order to avoid 
iiunioraiit.y; il is liottor to resort to indepeudont means ratlior 
than to bring into oxistenee imnionility of a grosser t.ype in the 
slnipe of marriage of widows. In this world there arc many 
■wickod per.sons such as adnlterers, thieves, robbers itc., who ii 
reslstenco is olforod to thorn while they arc engaged in porpt> 
trathi'-'' their evil doed-s in h.>uely places, commit, other evi^ 
deeds such as murder i'ic —lint in order that such murders &c.? 
may ho prevented, the person,? in (luostioii cannot be allowed 
to eommit adultery, theft, robbery &c., as being only le-sso^' 
evils. 

The advantages of the non-violation of the bridal bod 

are ovidontly non-doviation from religion....preservation 

of modesty and family dignity and the observance of good 
moral conduct ...... 

It is not possible to admit equality between males and 

females in all respects;..If there should be equality 

between males and females in every respect why.do not 

the limsbands live in the wives' houses for both their lives, and 
the wivc.s in the husband.?’ houses for the remaining period. 

AVhy docs ho (Mr. Malabari) not wish that in case a 
woman has no offspring by the first husband, she should marry 
again in his life-time another man ; and that in case of daugh¬ 
ters of kings&e., they should simultaneously have many men. 

The thing called woman is the crowning piece of all 
the objects of enjoyment in this world, and being subject to 
the special power of the husband, is not like a house &c„ 
capable of being enjoyed by the husband’s relations, IIow 








much more incapable must she then he of being fit for 
remarriage and enjoyment by a stranger. Like a dining- leal * 
used previously by another person, she is unfit to be enjoyed 
by another person. The object of marriage is neither sensual 
intercourse alone, nor bringing forth cliildren, these being at¬ 
tained without the rostrictioii of marriage. But the end of 
marriage is cliiefiy the performance of religious rites enjoined 
to a householder hy the Shastras, and .secondarily the attain¬ 
ment of the indcscrihublo })leasure to he derived through mutual 
affection. 


Widow marriage is by steps likely to be tiie source of 
another danger numely- lhal, In case a serious quarrel arises 
between the luisband and wife it would bo thought proper 
that both, tlio partie.s .should by mutual eoirscnt effect a dis¬ 
solution of the marriage in their life time. 

24. V. N. Man DM K. —I may observe that the “ age of 
consent” which is all that is required for marriagoa (when 
consent is necessarj") is 12 for females and 14 for males even 
in such advanced countric.a as the United States of America. 
Til New York an attempt was made to raise tho.se periods to 
Hand 17 respectively, but they were .so di.srelishod by the 
people that a law was passed in 1830 restoring the old periods 
of 12 and 14 as before. In the old Hindu institutes the 
marriageable age for females is 12 : but that for males ha.s 
been contracted by the gradual curtailment of student-life 
and a change in the social usages of the people. As I have 
said before, the system has not apparently injured those 'who 
have lived properly under it . 

In my own opinion the drawback to those associations 
(for social reform) is that temptations to secede are often very 
strong, so that mental reservation and family necessities are 
Sure to be pleaded, often with great force ; and it will on- 


* The Hindus nae plaiitaiu iind other leaves to eat their food upon. 
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courage hypocrisy and a departure from truth if such 
associations are formed . 

Mr. Malahari asks the Educational Department to prepare 
and disseminate tracts in the shape of a few Chapters in their 

text books on tho subject.Were the Department so to 

descend from its present height, sucli action would in my 
humble opinion tend to create most undesirable feclingg of dis¬ 
content, on tho ground of improper State iuterferonco, whilst 
the alleged evils could in no way be diminislnal . 

It is hinted that official pressure was required to induce 
tho establishment of girls’ schools in the mofiissil. Similarly 
it may be used now, is probably the conclusion suggested, If 
there was im 2 n'opcr [tressure used, as is here alleged, I regret 
the occurrence, because I fool .sure it uinst have been injurious 
to all those wlio used it and to those on whom it was inflict¬ 
ed. I here can he no waste of force in nature : it must produce 
good or evil. 

^ Our greatest social and moral benefactors in Western 
India, Jnanadeva, Tukaiara, Muktabai, Ekanatha, Ramadasa 
and others were not helped by the human agency of Armies,. 
C ouncils and Croveriiments. They dcjrcndcd on higher po^ver. 
Thcii noble lives tell their own tale. We in Western India 
worship) them. I heir temjjlcs, their memory, their writings 
are now living powers. I say it with all submission that there 
is no royal road to these things any more than to others. 
Pooplo, must try to he, to Ike what they preach. It is a slow 
painful pi’oeess but what is higher education, I should like to 
know, if it will not prepare men for such lives of self-sacrifice 
and noble self-abnegation ? All these .saints, male and female,, 
lived between the 14th and 17th centuries of tho Christian era. 

25. Jatasiag Ra(i, Regent oe Kolh.ipur. —Moral 
pressure of officials too, will not be so effectual as Mr. Malabarj 
supposes. W^hat did such pressure achieve hi the early days of 
female education ? 7s ot even pecuniary inducements could 
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tempt parents to send their girls to schools till the example of 
others brought home to them the advantages of doing so. 
The educated classes fully feel the evil (Infant Marriage). 
But it is want of moral courage that makes tlicm simply talk 
and take no action in the matter. At this rate the state of 
things will never improve. Let the so-called loaders of society 
set an example themselves, and the rest are sure to follow. 


SECTION III. BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


2G. C. II. Tawnev, Dieector ok Pubijc Instructjon.—■ 
I have no wish to under-rate the value of the influence of 
“ distinguished members of the ruling race,” but 1 think that 
the days when such pressure could produce a magic effect are 
for ever gone by in this part of the country, and for my part 
I do not much regret them. Besides, official pressure is 
utterly incapable of dealing with a sentiment based on 
religion and long established custom, and allied with tlie best 
instincts of feminine delicacy. On the other hand, we have 
every reason to hope that, as the difl'usion of enlightenment 
extends the dislike to early marriage that is gradually spread¬ 
ing with the spread of Western ideas, a feeling will spring 
up that it is unjust to debar child-widows from remarriage. 
This will perhaps bring with it as a natural corollary a shrin¬ 
king from imposing restraints on human freedom even in 
the case of women who have lost their partners early in life 
and desire to re-enter the married state. 

27 . C. T. Metcalpe, CoMmissionkh, Orissa Division.— 
There are many natives who would gladly see a change 
effected, but even those most opposed to the present practice 
depreciate Government interference for this reason that they 
feel that the purity of their families, the jn'eservation of their 
caste and their social customs, are all wound up with the ques¬ 
tion of early marriage and enforced widowhood. 
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28. E. L. Lowis, Commissioner Burdivan Division._ 

It is urged that much has already been cfioctod in mitit^ation 
of the evils complaiuod of, that the feeling of the educated 
classes against infant marriage and enforced widowhood is 
becoming stronger, and that the movement should be allowed 
to devlopo naturally without such official aid as Mr. Malabari 
suggests should bo adorded. 


-d. I. At. llAT.Lin.vY, Commissioner, 1\vtna Divi- 
siON.^-I cannot do bettor than cite the following from Mr. 
Nolan s views ; If wc exclude Hindus from the profes.sions and 
the public .services for marrying too soon, we may also exclude 
Europeans for not marrying at all, Mahommadnns for marry- 
too often, i 3 uddhist.s for marrying without exclusive 
possession and men of all creeds for marrying rashly, and 
iailing to keep their matrimonial engagements.'’ 

dO. -T. F. K. Hewitt, Commissioner Chota Nao-ur 

DnisioN.-Major Garbett.,fter consulting with 

somo of the leading and mo,st intelligent native gentlemen 
0 10 District, .states that the ideas embodied in Mr. Malobari’s 

note are the ideas of all thinking men and of all well-wishers of 
n la. »ut unfortunately the ideas are in advance of the 

times, and caste prejudicc.s and superstitions are at present 
too strong,..,. 


I myself think that while it i,s most desirable that the 
opinion,s expressed by Air. Malubari should become the 
current opinions of the community, yet the interference of the 
Government in the matter would tend to delay their final 
adoption. The present custom would be maintained out of a 
sjMi’it of opposition. 


31. Dr, B. .[jY.at.l Commissioner Chittagong Divi¬ 
sion.— The Alagistrato of Tipperah sums up the question well 
in the following words with which I thoroughly agree. 

“ The tyranny of caste is the tyranny of religion as at 
present understood by the people, and it is immaterial whether 





ihe religious views now lield arc in aucordaiice witii i,|,c 
SJiasU'as or not. If tlioy arc not, the best pluu would bo to 
correct public opinion. This is certainly in.l tlio business of 
( iovorninuat Where Air. Alalabari's urgnmcut.s ai'c tlireeled 
against easte, tlioy uri; really assailing- tin; Jlindn religion as 
now uudorstood. .It is not possible fur (iovermnont to inaiu- 
laiu a policy of nou-inti-rferenoo with religion, and yet a.-isail 
oasto prejudices based on religion or what is helicved to be 
roligiuu." 

d-2. Ti[.t: .lijarisii Ixoian A.ssoea atiux.—J f nutin 
•society is to be reconstructed on the lino.s of the view,s pro- 
poiintlGd by A.li. .Alalabuii, not only would it bo necessary to- 
rcpicss by mdiicct State iuHucnco Infant niai-i-iage* but also 
marriage in violaliou of c.stablishod mental and phyxsiological 
laws as incnlculcd in our own anoicut work.s and recognized by 
snodcru biologists. 

The laws of the land already provide for act.s of oppres¬ 
sion implied by the tonus • rattening’ and ‘ boy-cotting/ azid 
nothing further cun bo done. The rule (proposed as to 
prohibition of excommunication of widow.s &c.,) contemplates 
the suppression of tlio civil right of tlie large majority for the 
comfort and convenience of a small minoritv. 

33. UTXHii.rARAit Piiow.k's Assoi iatiox.— .He (Mr. 
.Aralabari) seems however not to recognize the law that all 
sound social growth must be a proces,s of evolution, and not 
one of revolution. Even a revolution to be succe.ssful must 
have strong social forces to sustain it. 

31. AIv.mensixo Association, —It is undesirable in 
matters like those to invoke Government interference, direct 
or indirect, legislative or excutive, unless it can be distinctly 
shown that society is powerless to check the erils or unless 
the evil bo of the nature of a crime or a tvrojig, But no such 
case has been or can be made oat o£ the present questions, 



oi ). JiALAStjUi', Nai-ional Soc'iKi'Y.—A nation that has 
Saviiri and Sita to boast of—characters -which are the wonders 
of tlic civilised world—may well aftord to put up with curtain 
evils for the sake of cluirmin" tilings connoutod with fctnalo 
jiiirify and cliastity. ‘‘Frailty thy name, is woiuau,"' so 
says Sliakespioarc. Tf lliero are 'failings liere and there among 
oar widows, there arc also slip.s among our married women. 
Whatever sliaiue and disgrace wo coino aero.ss in ilindu society 
.irc' attributable to human nature. 


SHcrrioN i\. NOirni-wEST riio\'ixoES and 

ODDU, Tiri’] VUNVlAll. C.ENTU,AL PPtO\'INCES, 
P.DPcMA, ASsSAM', coopt;, IIYDRAIlAl) 
(DECCAN) Af. 


bO. CniEi' Seciietauv 'ro Go"^ EU?t.vrEKT N.-W.P. and 
OnoTi.—Statutory marriage by civil contract does not exist 
for pcrsoiES of the Hindu religion. They are excluded from the 
benefits of Acts XV of 1865, III of 1872, and XV of 1872 
except in the solitary case of marriage with a Cliristian. But 
it must bo observed that this disability is not accidental or 
undesigned. The Legislature has deliberately refrained from 
autboriiiing civil marriage between persons lu'ofcssing the 
Ilindu faith. The bill which iii another shape became hnv as 
Act HI of 1872, -whoii introduced in September 1868, con¬ 
tained in its original form a provision legalising such contracts. 
It -was mot by such general opposition, and received with such, 
wide-spread dissatisfaction by the Hindu community that it 
was withdrawn. The position assumed was that the Bill 
would by direct legislation change very deeply tho native law 
upon marriage ; while by recognising tho oxisteuce of tho 
Hindu religion as a personal law in the matter of marriage tho 
British Government had contracted an obligation to enforce 
its provisions in their entirety upon those who choose to live 
under thorn. The discussion upon the bill exhausted all the 
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Tousuus aiul arguaionl'^ wbiali could bo urged for or against 
ffi'ai’liug oil tlio niiidii muri-iugc law, liberty to iiidi\ ivi r.il 
luoinbcrs of tlio religion to contract in arriiige as they pleased 
without refurence to the customs of the casto or tho e.onscuit 
ijf the brotherhood, or ramily. The liieutcnaut-Goveriior uml 
Chief Conimis.sioner is not prepared to say wiicther since that 
date there has been any such considerable change iu the social 
conditions of the community or any such material progress 
in the dissent from l.lrahuiitiieal orthodoxy^ as to justify the 
Government in now re-opening the ipicstion. As tho law now 
stands a rcnnuciation of the Hindu law or custom which 
governs marriage involves renunciation of the Hindu religion. 
Persons who are willing to take suck an extreme step in 
order to escape from the obstacles wkieh now present them¬ 
selves to tho remarriage of Hindu widows, can effect their 
purpose by a recourse to the machinery provided under Act III 
of 1872. But should the movement ever assume largo and 
popular dimensions, it will bo necessary to improve and 
enlarge that maebinery which is at present adapted only to 
moot tlic wants of the small TJrahmo comnuinhy, and Sir 
Alfred Lyall would meet any such movement half way. 

On the subject of infant marriage.it is very doubtful 

whether State interference in such a matter is desirable, and 
there is still more reason to doubt that it could be eifbelivedy 
attempted. To alter by legislation or executive action the 
social custom of an entire nation is a very difficult matter and 
can only be effected very slowly by taking advantage of, or 
occasicually anticipating gradual changes of, public opinion or 

of circumstances.-A-^y real roformatioii must await 

the impulse of a wide-spread desire for a social change, 
and State interference could at present do little good and 
would almost inevitably bo misunderstood by the bulk of the 
people. 

[In his letter dated 24th August 1884, Sir Alfred Lyall 
wrote to Mr. Malabari ; My present view is that tho State 
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i-lii i:l(l he refidy In eoimtoniineo any ilistiiiet uioveiuoiit of 
public opinion in tlu; (liroclion of tlieso reforms” and in his 
l'riva 1{3 Secreturv’s Icller dated 27lli ifureli ISSd it was said 
Sir Alfred I^yall ([uito agTci.-s that the niaiu point for your 
attack should be not so much early betrothal as preuialuro 
cohabitation, and it may be addc'd that logisbatiou would 
probably deal more easily with the latter tbaii with the 
I'ormor suhieet; j 

;'j7. IIon’ble 1>, G. 1’.AUKJ.^:^, MuMur.ii or 'tiiB 
Jm<aS!.-\TT\ r’, Ooe.NCir. Gov.r.RXur.\T.—Kven in tlie 

ease of Christians, the age at whicli marriage may bo entored 
into is not reguJated by law, though whcTr the parties arc 
minors certain precautions arc prescribed, and the consent of 
jiarents and guardians, if in India, is rendered necessary, and 
though the effect of S. (‘>0 of Act XV of 1872 must be to 
render more difficult marriages between native Christians 
below the ages there specified. Tu tlio ease of Parsis also no 
ao-c is fixed, though the consent of tlio father or guardian is 
required, if any of the parties is below the age of 21 years, and 
Section d7 of Act XV of ISGG does not allow certaiu suits 
relating to marriages to be brought until the husband has 
completed the age of 10 years and the wife the age of 14 years. 
If legislation of a similar character were desired by Hindus, 
it might bo usolul to discourage too early eonsummation of 
infant marriages, though it would bo no obstacle to the 
marriage relation being established in infancy. But it would 
probably be iicceBsary' to ascertain that at least a large number 
of Hindus desired such legislation before it could be proposed. 

o8. Dexzil IiiEETSON Dikectok ou Public Instkuc- 
TioN PiTNJAJi.—"Would it bo wise, even if it wore possible, to 
tempt women to fly in the face of public opinion and the 
cede of morality and decency in which they have been 
brought up ? The large number of unmarried females in 
England leads to immorality. Suppose bigamy legalised, ought 
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the English Government to seek to incluco girls to marry men 
who had wives living, public opinion being as at present. ? 

39. Chief CoiiMissiONEu British Burma. —(Sir C. Ber¬ 

nard). The analogy ol the laws against Satti and infanticide 
is not quite applicable to the present questions. Those were 
hideous crimes, against the natural sense of mankind. Child 
marriages and child widowhood no doubt, sometimes lead to 
crime and cause loss of life. But drinking similarly leads to 
crime, and midwifery as practised by Easterns often causes 
death. Yet these things arc not proscribed by law or put 
down by State interposition . . 

The only safe way for the Government and the safest 
course in the interests of reform itself, is to leave the forces of 
education, of common sense, of enlightened public opinion, and 
of natural fooling, to work on as they are now working 
against the practices and customs which Mr. Malabari rightly 
characterises as harmful .. . 

Married undergraduates and scholarship-holders are not 
unknown at our English Eniversities, If such exclusion (i.e. 
of married students from honours and scholarship, &c.) were 
made the rule, questions would at once arise whether a betro¬ 
thal or an uncousummated marriage operated as a bar to 
studentship. 

40. J. G. CoUDEKY, M.A.. C.S., Besident at Hydra- 

had. —The evil caused by the institution of the lyardah i.s pro¬ 
bably attended with far moi’e general and more widely reach¬ 
ing evils than the social restriction against the remarriage of 
a widow, which is confined to a comparatively small section 
of women. But, beyond according a legal pormis.siou to the 
violation of such ininrious customs by any women who may 
desire to break them, Government can hardly proceed, without 
engaging in an unequal conflict with social prejudice . 

Apart from this question of early widowhood, it may 
well be doubted whether the present system by which betro¬ 
thals of children are arranged at an early age by their 
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parents, is not well suited to the present status and character 
of the people taken as a whole, and especially to the masses 
of the agricultural villages. The obligation of the tie makes 
the honour of the child respected by others and by no means 
necessarily leads to premature consummation by the husband 
for whom she is safely reserved. It is of course true that, as 
in many other countries, the parties to the contract have little 
■or nothing to sa}' to their selection of each other. But could 
the principle of free choice be wisely advocated or safely 
introduced in a country where physical capacity for sexual 
intcrcoiirso exists at so early an age ? The question is one 
beset with difficulties, for which he would bo a bold man who 
would be confident that the people themselves had not found 
the best solution. At any rate it appears to mo manifestly 
no subject for prohibitive legislation. 

41. VrsHNu More.shvvau Mauajani M,A., Head 
Master Akola. —Home is at present the centre of blind con¬ 
servatism, and whatever offoi'ts the educated natives might 
make to bring about social reforms, they are thwarted from 
day to day by women and elderly persons. So long as 
therefore, th<; wife has not become the real help-mate of her 
husband, so long as her mind is tied down by rules of 
immemorial custom, Hindu society cannot hope to move at a 
more rapid rate than we have hitherto done. Some of our 
English friends take the educated young men to task for not 
carrying out the first and greatest of reforms i.e., those at 
homo, and disappointed to see that they still observe practices 
which they profess to condemn, arc led to think that their 
young friends are no bettor than a set of hypocrites, or, at the 
best, as persons that have no courage of their convictions. 
But outsiders know not what a life of daily trouble the edu¬ 
cated natives lead at home, always arguing with their wife 
with their aunts with their father or uncles, always meeting 
with the stock objection " our ancestors were wiser than we.” 
It should not therefore be supposed that the reformers have 
always been defeated. While they yielded much, the old 
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party bad to yield a little and already we see in 25 years 
an advance in the marriageable ages of girls and boys from 
8 to 10 and 13 to IG respectively. This does not refer to 
Berar where the movement has scarcely begun. I am hero 
referring to Poona and other similar districts of which 1 
have personal knowledge. 

We have no facts to warrant us in saying that if the 
reform be delayed, a permanent deterioration in physique will 
take place. Besides whatever danger there is, it dees not 
proceed from infant marriage but from the early consummation 
of that marriage. But this the State cannot prevent, even if 
it rules that a girl under twelve cannot be married. Por 
the girl reaches the age of puberty at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen and custom directs that the[consummation should take 
place soon after. Her hornc-oducation, her surroundings, the 
talk among women, her sports, the proud celebration of the 
religious ceremonies attending the consummation, all work 
upon the imagination of the poor girl, and give an unnatural 
stimulus to her passion which is certainly mischievous. 
A girl as soon as tho consummation takes place receives 
benedictions from old women and from priests: “ Be you 

soon a mother of eight sons,” and until she becomes a mother 
.she has very little respect in the family. Her parents do not 
dine at her husband’s until she gets a son. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is no wonder, that the consummation takes place 
at an age too early for her physiologically to become a mother. 
The evil consequences of this in the breaking down of 
constitution, giving up the studies of the hoy, and tho 
ushering-in of diseases and sickly children, we do not ignore, 
and we have been making constant efforts to mitigate them. 
These it is obvious no State lcgi.slation will prevent, unless 
public opinion is brought to bear on them, i^^y view in short 
is this ; if public opinion is strong, State legislation is un¬ 
necessary ; if it is weak. State legislation is powerless. But 

in the latter case, it is worse than powerless.Tho 

majority of the people i.e. outside the pale of educated classes 
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have not yet begun to recognise the evils of the practice 
(infant marriage), and may resent Government interference in 
the most susceptible of their religious feelings, for the practice 
has to them a religious sanction. It is not desirable that the 
educated classes who already arc alienated by their sympathies 
and education from the majority of their countrymen, should 
he still more alienated by their joining in league with Go- 
A’ernment apparently to destroy their religion, and thus ensure 
their permanent helplessness in carrying out reforms from 
within, and a perpetual dependence and looking up to Govern* 
ment for everything they' wish to do, 

I have hopes iu my own people and am loth to call in 
the aid of Government. 1 have faith in education, I have 
faith in educated agency when it is well organised and sus¬ 
tained by united efforts, I have faith in tho contagiousness of 
example, and more I do not want. Let Government Officers 
give us moral support, if they will, sympathise with us when 
wo figlit with ignorant masses on the one hand, and old people 
on the other, and we sliall conquer. Perhaps the victory may 
not bo won iu our lifetime, but our children will take up tho 
cause whore wc left it, and having made some advance them¬ 
selves wall leave it to their children to be taken up in the 
same manner. Wo W'aut this continuity of progress—this silent 
though inevitable change from vUhiu; no revolution from 
without, and least of all by force. 

42. SiiRiKRisnxA Nakiiar, Extra Assistant Com- 
Aii.sSiONER, EiJ.tc'HruR.—External interference has the unhappy 
effect of destroying the self-acting machinery by which a 
nation elevates itself, and by departing from its pronounced 
policy the Hindus will be put at least a few' decades back. 

43, Waman Harayen Hapat, Taij sirdar or the 
CnANDUR Taluk. —Malabari says Modern India has made 
woman the inferior of man. But we say this is quite beside 
the mark. In classes which allow her to remarry', she is in¬ 
ferior still, but her inferiority is no bar to her rc-marriago 
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over and over again. He thinks a Hindu widow is not able to 
appreciate and protect her rights. But we reply that Act XV 
of 1856 which was made specially for her, did not help her in 
the least in getting this appreciation and therefore other 
legislation can only follow in its wake. First make her tit 
and then legislate. Ho believes that it is not in her nature to 
publish her wrongs. Wc sa}', amen, but wc ask why not 
alter that nature by education, when she will complain as many 
of her sisters have complained, and do complain ? Legislation 
can do nothing. Her appeals to the Mother-Queen ' will be 

equally helpless, so long as she is allowed to bo ignorant . 

Malahari says that Government in re.scuing the widow from 
self-immolation, is bound to sco that she has full permission to 
substitute another husband in the loom of the one lost, and 
that too without the least social inconvenience to her. No 
such thing. By a parity of reasoning, Government is bound 
to cure one of his disease, since it does not allow him to 
commit suicide which he seeks and constantly longs for, only 
because nothing else will put on end to his lifelong sufferings. 

4d. XlAGirUNATii B. Tai.valkaii, it. a., Head Masteii, 
High School, Amhaoti. —Sir H. Maine says that moral opinion 
and social necessities arc more or less in advance of law. The 
only justification of a new law is that it is called for by the 
prevailing moral opinion, and by pressing social necessities. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mk. mala BARI. 

45. The Marquis ok Eivon, Viceroy and Governor 
'General ok India (in August 1884).—The two questions 
are practically branches of one and the same question, the 
position of women in India.Indirectly these prac¬ 

tices undoubtedly lead to great evils, but they do not in 
themselves involve crime, nor are they so necessarily and 
inevitably mischievous, as to call for suppression by law, 
if they are sanctioned bj' the general opinion of the society in 
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■which they prevail* ...I shall rejoice if the result of 

your inquiries should show that there exists an opening for the 
Government to mark in some public manner the view which it 
entertains of the great importance of reform in those matters 
of Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood. 

40. Sib Chabi.ks AiTCmsos, Likut, (^Goi eknok or 
THE rcNJ'An.—Very little good can result from Government 
action in such matters until the way is cleared by enlightened 

native opinion.I watch with the deepest interest the 

progress you are making with the great social reform with 
which your name will be for ever associated. You arc going 
about it in the true way.I wish you very heartily God¬ 

speed. 

47. IIoN’nr.E AV. ^V. IIcNTEit, C S.I., AlEniniB ov the 
VicEKEGAL Oouxcii.—I havo considered your points carefully, 
and the difference between us is not great. But the fundamen¬ 
tal necessity of the initiative coming from the natives remains. 

* Cf tlic Re.solution of the Govoi'iuneiit of India, No. d.'>. 1616-30,. 

dated 8tli October 1886 . “ la dealing with siurb subjects as those 
raised by Mi'. Malabari’s notes, the llritisb Cioverniuciit iu India has 
usually been guided by certain general principle.^. For instance when 
caste or custom enjoins apmetice which invo]ve.s a breach of the ordinary 
criminal law, the State will enforce the law. When caste or cinstom 
lays down, a rule which is of its nature enforceable in the civil courts, 
but is clearly opposed to morality or public policy, the State will 
decline to enforce it. When caste oi cnstoiu lays down a rule which 
deals with such inattcTs as are usually left to the option of citi¬ 
zens, and whii'h does not need the aid of civil or criminal courts for its 
enforceincut, State iutcrforciicc is not considered either desirable or 
espodient. 

In the application of such general principles to particular cases, 
there is donbttosa room for diilerenees of opinion ; but there is the 
common sense te.st which may often bo applied with advantage in 
considering wliother the vState slioukl or should not interfere in it.s 
legislative or executive capacity with social or religious questions of the 
kind now under notice. The test i.s, ‘ can tlio States give effect to its 
commands by the ordinary machinery at its disposal,’ If not, it is desir¬ 
able that tho State -should abstain from making a rule, which it 
cannot enforce without a departure fioni its usual practice or procedure. 

The reforms advocated by Mr. Malabari, which affect tho .social 
custom.s of many raee.s with probably a.s many points of ditt’eroiico as of 
agreement, must be left to the improving iiiilucnces of time and to tho 
gradual operation of tho mental and moral dcvelopement of tho pcojde 
by the spread of education. ’’ 
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48. Sir Lepei, Griffin, Agent, Governor General.— 
I have the warmest sympathy iu your views ; but oriental as 
you are I do not believe that you realise the intensity of Hindu 
conservatism. You are sufficiently enthusiastic to be a Western 
reformer, and you arc thrown away in a country which has had 
no enthusiast since Gautama. 

49. M. G. Ranade, Memder of the Legislative 
Council, Bombay. —It (widowhood) is a very delicate subject. 
AVhen the victim of cruelty welcomes the disgrace and 
effacement, it is not to be expected that startling lesults 
will bo achieved soon. We are slowly touching the con¬ 
sciences of the people, disarming the opposition of the terror of 
excommunication, and teaching the female sox to rebel or 
protest. These iutluencea will be strengthened by our efforts 
to promote their higher education. Our people will not like 
any interference of the Police or Magistrate Muth such delicate 
matters, and Government can never be too cautious in its 
dealings in this connection. 

50. A. Mackenzie, C. S., yECBETAKV to the Goa ern- 
ment' of India. —Caste prejudice—their nursing mother—■ 
Avill not, we may be sure, die a violent death at the hand of 
the public executioner and by sentence of law, but will dwindle 
away as enlightenment advances and perish of inanition at the 
last, just as the belief in Avitchcraft did in Europe. 

Social progress must everywhere depend upon intellec¬ 
tual progress. Turn up your Buckle for proof of that. The 
social reformer must trust to education and not to dictation,, 
in his crusade against popular belief and prejudices. Com¬ 
pulsion can never bo conviction, and Avithout conviction both 
social and material reform is iropos.sible now-a-days. Kow 
conviction is a plant of slow growth, and the social reformer 
is apt, we know, to vieiv with impatience the tardy progress of 
opinion, and to declare at times that no progress Avhutever is 

being made.The hours of night hang heaviest towards 

dawn ; but just as your Indian sun leaps almost at a bound 
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into the full blaze of day, so I expect to see (or if not I, those 
■who next follow me may see) a " Reformation” in India of 
■which that in Europe was but a faint and partial type. 

[More than a year later ISIr. Mackenzie wrote ; Whether 
the Government ■would undertake to fix by legislation a 
minimum ago for marriage, or to assimilate the legal position 
of the chaste to that of the unchaste widow (the difl’ercnco 
in which at present certainly involves an anomaly) must 
depend entirely, I should say, upon the eventual strength of 
the demand for such action on the part of the Hindu com¬ 
munity. It may not he neecssary to wait until Hindu opinion 
is unanimous on the point, but certainly there must he more una¬ 
nimity than has yet been secured *] 

51. IIon’kLe Sib AncKEAND Cot.vin, Finance Minis- 
TKB.—They arc ciuestions intimately connected with the religious 
practices of the Hindus, and while they are open to obvious 
objection in themselves, they cannot be suppressed, like Satteo 
or Infanticide, on the ground that they are in themselves grossly 
immoral or destructive of Imman life. 

62. Hon’bi.e Sir S'i'euaet Bayley, Member Vicereoai, 
CouNCiE, —The sphere within which Government can usefully 
legislate in social matters is really very limited, and to legislate 
onmarriage questions in thefaco of the whole bulk of conservative 
sentiment, custom and religious pride of tho countrj^, would be 
both useless and luischiovous. Useless, because Government 
could not without most objectionable inquisition enforce such 
decrees, and miscldcvous because evil must alsvays result from a 
Government roughly irritating the feelings of the people on 
such subjects.. 

Tho agitation for reform is more likely to be well received, 
if dissociated from the idea of its being backed by Govern¬ 
ment action, and if left to the spontaneous energies of the people 
and their leaders, than if looked upon as forced on them by 
Government.I feel thoroughly convinced that public 


% (The Italics are ours.) 
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opinion, moulded and influenced by its natural leaders, is not 
merely tlie best, but the only instrument for giving effect to 
your reforms, and that the reforms themselves are so obviously 
beneficial that the question is only one of sooner or later. 

53. Mr. Serjuant Atkinson of the Bombay Bar.—- 
Reforms, as Lord Bacon says, should conform to the example of 
Old Father Time who indeed innovateth greatly but quietly 
and by slow degrees: and chiefly, for the reason that he 
gives, because the least change in any part of a social or poli¬ 
tical fabric necessarily brings with it more or less, some evil 
or inconvenience : not unfrequcntly much greater than human 
foresight could well provide against. 

54. C. So BA Rao, Pr.EADEK, Banoalore. —It is quite 

impossible that .any improvement can be effected in tlie practice 
of early marriage so long as our circles of selection remain so 
narrow as at present . 

In India where people look to Grovernment or the king as 
their earthly God, and with Hindus the m.ajority of whom are 
not filled w’ith Western ideas, individual liberty is not much 
appreciated. 

55. IIoN’ntE K. T. Tebano, Member Legisrative Coun* 
OIL, Bombay. —The next recommendation is that nn educated 
man should not marry a “ girl too mucli under his age,” This 
again, is not at all feasible under present conditions. Seeing 
that the practice of widowmarriago is very far from being at all 
wide-spread among the higher castes, and seeing that the prac¬ 
tice of marrying girls before they are thirteen at the outside, is 
all but universal, it must needs be cxtremel}’' difficult if not 
impossible, to arrange for a marriage which shall satisfy the 
condition now proposed. Are the proposers then ready to accept 
the alternative of enforced celibacy with all its attendant evils ? 
I must confess that both these suggestions and the one last 
dealt with (taking of pledges by members of an association) 
strike me in some of their aspects as illustrations of the old 
recommendation to “ bell the cat.” 
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I maintain that it would bo tyrannising over caste, to 
wrest out of its hands the power of excommunication. As 
Sir Joseph Arnould said in the famous Aga Klian case : “ In 
fact, in every community, whether of a religious nature or not, 
whether church or chapel, caste or club—there must, as re¬ 
quisite for the preservation of a community and as inherent in 
the very conception of a community, necessarily exist a power, 
not indeed to be exerted except in extreme cases and on justi- 
fying grounds, of depriving cf the privileges of membership 
those who persistently refuse, after due notice and warning, to 
comply with those ascertained conditions of membership to 
which by the very fact of being members of the community, 
they must be held to have given an implied, if not an ox 2 Jres 8 ed, 
consent.” That is the doctrine which I hold, and paradoxical 
as it may seem, I hold it not merely as being what is de¬ 
manded by considerations of justice, but also as being that 
which under our present conditions must accelerate the decline 
and full of caste as a power hostile to progress. 

06. W. Lee-Wabnuk, C.S.-—On the whole, I see 
no remedy against infant marriages except the growth of 
public opinion and a higher tone of morality. As society 
finds that girls can grow up without the least danger till they 
are physically and intellectually fit to be mothers, it will bo 
ready to give iq) the unnecessary safe-guard of infant mar¬ 
riage. The education of girls will help more to bring about 
this result than anything else, and it is a reform which the 
upiier classes of Hindu society must commence. 

I have often discussed your social question with others. 
The impi'essiou grows that the State might interfere in special 
localities, where the people are ready for it. To mo, however, 
the question presents many difilculties. Lord Lawrence has a 
great name. He goes further than I do. I gave you therefore 
the reference, because my personal wishes are wholly on your 
side. It is only what the Greeks call Xnesis, my political 
instinct (which may bo wholly wrong), which makes me lag 
behind. 
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57. G, H. R. Hart, Private Secretary to H. E 
Sir James Fergusson, Governor oe Bomray. —Sir James 
docs not see that it would be more right for Government 
in India to tahe steps to deter 3 mung Hindus from early 
marriages or to encourage widows to remarry, than for Govern¬ 
ment in England to protect from social ostracism a j'oung 
lady who married her father’s footman, or for Government in 
France to insist on every husband being the man of his bride’s 
choice. 

58. A. 0. Hume. —It is essential, I think, that wc 

should all try to realise that, closely interwoven in humanity 
as ai’e the physical, intellectual, and psychical factors, progress 
in any direction to bo really jiermanent, postulates a corres¬ 
ponding progress in other directions—that though wc may 
and must, most specially devote our energies to overcoming 
the particular adversary' that circumstances have most imme¬ 
diately offered to us, we each form but one unit in a force 
contending against a common foe whose defeat will depend as 
much on the success of each of our fellow-soldiers as on oui 
own. In the hour of battle, it signifies nothing whether c 
man is in the light or grenadier company, tlio whole regimeni 
must advance—the individual can do little—it matters not 
whether he is in the cavalry, artillery', infantry', pioneers oi 
what not, the success of each is the success of all, the defeat 
of any an additional obstacle to the triumph of the rest. 

Now, whether rightly or wrongly, it seems to mo that 
sporadic crusades such as that you have now undertaken, not 
to capture the Holy Land, but merely destroy one litth 
stronghold of the infidels therein, is an utter Avaste of power 
in so much that even if crowned with momentary success, this 
Avould have no permanent result, while the Hills that command 
it and its water supply, are still in the hands of the enemy. It 
would be like our capture of the Redan before the Mammelor 
was in our allies’ hands. . 

The majority of the opposition with which your propo¬ 
sals have been met with in certain native circles, has had its 
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origin in the conviction that our women and girls are not yet 
sufficiently educated to enable any great change in the social 
customs, which regulated their lives, to be safely made at 
present. 

To me, personally, the promotion of female education 
(using the word in its broadest sense) as necessarily antecedent 
to the thorough eradication of the grievous evils you so forcibly 
depict, appears a more important and immediately pressing 
question than those selected by you ... 

What I do desire to make plain is tliat without the pro¬ 
per education of our females, without their elevation to their 
natural and rightful position, no great and permanent political 
progress can be hoped for. It is by such edxieation alone that 
the national intellect cari be cojnpleted, and the East put in a 
position to compete fairly with the West. 

As in the individual there are two brains whose harmo¬ 
nious co-operation is essential to the best mental work, so in 
the nation are those two intellects, the male and the female, 
whoso equipoised interaction is indispensable to the evolution 
of a wise national conduct . 

Political reformers of all shades of opinion should never 
forget that unless the elevation of the female element in the 
nation proceeds pari passu with their work, all their labour 
for the political enfranchisement of the country will prove 
vain; and in so far as the two customs against which you 
righteously inveigh tend infer alia to depress that element, all 
are bound to sympathise and support you in your proposed 
reforms, not over-rating their importance, not pressing them 
too furiously before their time is ripe, but accepting them as 
two, amongst several reforms b}'- which our women must be 
raised to their rightful status, before India, whether still 
affiliated to England or not, can become either truly pros¬ 
perous or truly free. 
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59. W. Wordsworth. —I am certain, that no rhetoric,, 
however pathetic or eloquent, will produce the smallest effect 
on the solid structure of Hindu habit, and that reason, whether 
starting from facts or first principles, can only slightly, and 
for the most part indirectly affect it. Hindu Belief and Usago 
are no more the products of conscious reflection than Christian 
Theology or our own English religious habits, and are as in¬ 
vulnerable as these are to criticism or irony. Religion and Habit 

were not created and cannot be destroyed by logic. 

.But let me say at once, before I pass on, that I have no¬ 
thought of putting an absolute veto on efforts like those which 
you have recently been making. Rationalistic criticism, 
whether founded on a re-examination of ancient texts, or on 
moral presumptions, or on social statistics, is not wholly 
thrown away, because its direct efforts are, in most cases, im¬ 
palpable. It is a part, at least, of the work of the Time Spirit, 
and no part of that work is lost. Everywhere it constitutes a 
specific element in that aggregate of causes, which shapes the 
character of nations and guides them, as some think, with the 
stringency of a fore-ordaining fate. Your own work, inspired 
by pity and passion, has drawn to itself the eyes of men. It 
must have quickened the sympathies and startled the intelli¬ 
gence of some of your readers, and it has certainly forced 
many opponenfs to reconsider their position, and take up 
new ground- I think, however, that the time has come, when you 
would act most wisely in suspending, at least for the presenty 
that apostolate of criticism and rebuke which you have 
assumed. 

A society divided as Hindu society is, and dominated as it 
is by religious tradition and priestly law, will never be re¬ 
formed piece-meal and in detail. New energy must be gene¬ 
rated, and new principles of association and sympathy formed 
and carried forward into resolute deeds. Religion, culture, 
war, have all at different penods of history, furnished nations 
with starting points for a new career. But the influence 
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which England is fitted to exercise on others is stronger in the 
sphere of i>ositive science and political life than in any of 
those mentioned above, and it is surely in these departments 
of human activity that India will display the results of Eng¬ 
land’s impact on her thoughts and habits. It is from the re¬ 
action of scientific and political ideas on Hindu society, aud 
above all, from the authority which the champions and ex¬ 
ponents of these ideas will gradually acquire and wield, that 
I look for changes in the social jind religious institutions of 
the Hindus. I have carefully watched if not the beginnings, 
at least the early growth of these new forces, and I must say 
the spectacle is one full of interest. The drama of history is 
a long one, and none of us who are sitting in the theatre will 
witness the catastrophe. * 

GO. HoN’nqE Mr. C. P. Ii.hert, Law Member, Goveu- 
MENT OK IxDiA.—I do iiot thiuka sufficient case has yet been 

* As Chail'tDitu of the Kukhmahal Defeneo Coinmitteo, Mr. AVords- 
Moi'th wrote a miiiuto from whii:l> tlic following extracts arc taken: 
“We are all agreed isi holding that the penalty of imprisonment ought not 
to be awarded for n refusal of conjugal society, aud most of us, I hope, 
if not all, also hold that thi.s penalty beans a peculiarly odious 
aspect when applied to niarriagcs contracted at an age 
when the parties eoul<l liave no rational knowledge of the obligations 
to which they w ore eoinmittirig tlicmsolvcs, or liave never lived together. 

I have been led to believe, principally on Mr. Telang’s own autho¬ 
rity, that coercive provisioms of this kind were unknown to the written 
laws of the Hindu.s, and also oj)posed to their moral feeling.s. I was not 
unaware that on this point, tlie customary law or practice obtaining in 
some Hindu States at the ))refient day was very ditferent, but I did nob 
expect to find tlial there were men living under British authority who 
looked with envious eyes to that tUMtomiuy law, and would he glad to 
bring the law of our own courts into closw conformity with it. 

I am by nature more inclined to trinst to opinion tlian legis¬ 
lation as the instrument of sceial reform ; and I quite accept Mr. 
Tolang’a view tliat it is no function of onr Committee to agitate for any 
change iu the law which would make infant marriage illegal. I sliould 
bo personally prepared to .support such a change in the law, if a suf- 
licieutly large ana important section of Hindu society desired it. At 
present I do not see much prospect of ibis, and the new law would 
probably remain a dead letter. But there is a point iu social develop¬ 
ment—witnetia Lord Shaftesbury’s Factory Acta—when legislation gives 
8 powerful support to the highest moral feelings of a community, and a 
great stimulus to practical improvement. It is one of the functions 
of the wisest minds in a community to discover and point out to others 
^i'here this point is reached.’’ 
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made out for legislative interference. I do not wish to suggest 
that, Indian legislation cannot influence or is not materially 
influencing Hindu usages, belief and opinions, or to dogmatize 
about the limits within which such influence can be usefully or 
efibctually applied. 

B ut after having considered very carefully the sugges¬ 
tions for legislation put forward at various times by yourself, 
by Mr. Eanade and others, I have come to the conclusion 
that most of them are beyond the proper sphere of legislation, 
and that no one of them has yet received that kind or amount 
of support from representative opinion which would justify a 
legislature in interfering with laws or customs relating to 
marriage, and to which the Indian legislature was able to 
appeal when it passed Act XV of 1856. In saying this I do 
not forget the short and easy method of dealing with infant 
marriage which has been suggested by my eminent pro" 
decessor, Mr. Whitley Stokes, 

Nor do I think that much can be done by executive 
regulations, or by the action of Government officials as such... 

The propaganda to which you have so nobly devoted 
yourself demand missionary effort and missionary enthusiasm. 
Any appearance or suspicion of undue official interference i.s 
more likely to retard than to advance your cause. 

I have followed Avith the greatest interest the I’eports of 
your recent progress through the towns of Northern India, 
and I see in the reception which you have met Avith every 
ground for encouragement. 

Experience shows that Indian customs and usages arc not 
the unchangeable phenomenon Avbich they Avere ever believed 
to be. What is remarkable about these is the rapidity and 
unexpectedness with which they occasionally give Avay under 
new influence. A belief or a custom which seems to be firm or 
immovable as a rock, suddenly topples over and disappears^ 
Avitbout previous warning, like an iceberg which has drifted 
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into a Southern sea. The prejudice which was once believed 
to bo a fatal obstacle to the prospect of Indian railways has 
thus disappeared. The prejudices against crossing the sea 
seems destined to share its fate. 

Gl. Right IIonoraki.e Lokd IIouirousE.—Such cus¬ 
toms (as that of Infant marriage), are most difficult to alter 
even in communities where a large number of minds have, for 
generations, been accustomed freely to speculate on and to 
discuss the merits and grounds of human conduct, and of social 
arrangements. Much greater is the difficulty in India wliore 
the vast masses throughout the country are probably incapable 
of such discussion, and would certainly think it wicked, and 
where old traditions have acquired the force of a divine com¬ 
mand. I am afraid that, the panic about giiee is an illustration 
of this. Such conservatism has its good side—hut it presents 
heart-breaking difficulties to one who desires to abate an evil 
custom. The only way is for those who have convictions, to go 
on uttering them boldly and persistently, trusting tliat the seed 
they sow will fall into the more receptive soil of young minds 
and will produce its fruit in duo season. As regards the 
action of Govorumont, it is rarely wise to outrun general 
opinion, esiiecially in matters such as marriage jvhich are so 
mixed up with religion and with personal feeling. I suppose 
that you will never have any English Ministers who will not 
be glad to act in the direction you wish, the moment they see 
that their action will bo consonant to the feelings and con¬ 
victions of the bulk of intelligent and influential Indians. 

HoN’jiLE Shi Riveks Thomtson, Lieutenant Goveenor 
01 ’ Bengal.— -The people want more education in the matter; 
and any attempt to pass a compulsory law on the subject would, 
as you arc t[uite aware, not only bo fur in ad^’ance of popular 
sentiment in Bengal, but would be resented by Hindus of in¬ 
fluence and authority. 

You may be sure, howevei', that you will succeed in the 

end. 
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APPENDIX I. 


PUliEETY AND PDBESG'ENCE. 

■ • '' 

Ono of tho most plaiisiblo argiinioiil.s put TofuMril to justify 
infant and narly marriagns is tlio follon'in":—“That consummation 
whicli takes place jnafc when the parties have arrivmd at the ag'o of 
puberty is a direct call of Nature, anil cannot bo early or lato. 
Nature is generally Credited witli being unerring and pei-fcct. In 
eases especially where she writes in legible characters, and where 
it is impossible to inisuiidorstand her, it is not always possible to 
disregard her. If she is opposed or slighted, she knows liow to 
have her revenge. It may be loss direct, longer in coming, but it 
is none the Iras certain. In those timely consummations if it is 
Natiire that calls, we cannot lie presumably wrong in responding 
to ]ior. lienee, we should bo dispo.sod to avgno that if Hindu 
chiklron arc comparatively more sickly and less robust, it should bo 
the effect of cause,s otlicr than tbeso vyrongly called mitimoly con- 
snmmations-’’* It i.s a.ssnmed by tlii.s writer as wall a.s by many 
others that a girl wlio ha.? menstruated ha.s attained her puberty. 
This fallacy appeals in so many forms in the opinions published by 
Govcriuncnt, tliat it is quite time to expose it fully and set all 
doubts on the subject at rest. 

The (picstion is one in which physiologists and doctors ought 
to be taken as authorities, and we jirocoed to quote these autho¬ 
rities’. Wo owe a debt of gratitude to Koshiib Chunder Sen for 
obtaining the view.s of the eminent men whom wo are about to cite 
on thi.s point, and we rvonhl reqne.st all medical gentlemen who 
have bestowed any attention on this matter to favour us with their 
own oxpcrionco.s- 

Dr. Chcvcr.s the author of “Indian Medical Jurisprudenco” 
—“ippf, Mahommedau law has frequent allusions to tlie prin- 
ciplo t!'at puberty sanctions marriage, and doubtless Bengal would 
make a great step in advance, if parents would admit and act upon 

» Vide Government Selections on Infant -Marriage, &c., p. 287. 

IG 
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tlio rule that marriage allowed before tlie establisliment of puberty, 
even should that change be delayed until the 17th or 18th year, is 
contrary to the law of nature. Still this is not ennugh. It stands 
to reason that a wife ought to he a iiarcnt whom titn hast ohservani 
would declare to he a ‘ loomau' and not an immature ‘ child.’ There¬ 
fore it safe child-hearing and healthy offspring are (o he regarded as 
hdng among the first objects of marriage, this rite ought to be seldom 
allowed till the 18ih year, the Idth year being the minimum age in 
exceptional cases.” This is a pretty strong opinion, coming as it 
does from a standard writer. 

Dr. Fayrer, M- D., wrote to the same effeot: —“The fact of a 
girl having attained the period of puberty does not by any moans 
imply that, though capable, she is fit for mari-iage. Physiological 
science, common sense, and ohsarvation, all teach that an immature 
mother is lilcely to produce weak and imperfect offsgoring. Before the 
parent gives the birth to a child, she should herself have attained 
her full vigour. That cannot be looked for in female cbildrcn of 10 
to 14 years of ago. I am told that in Bengal marri.agos do frequent¬ 
ly take place at those very early poriod.s of life. I am speaking of 
the subject now only in its phy.sical aspect. Of the other dis- 
■advantages, moral, social and domestic, I need say nothing. They 
are so obvious that they rainst forcibly present tliemselves to the 
notice ot all highly educated, thoughtful and intellectual natives of 
Bengal, among whom, it is to me a marvel, that such a pernicious 
practice could have so long been permitted to obtain.” 

The marvel has not yet ecasod. The above was written in 1871. 
Sixteen years have now elapsed .and the evil is almost as great 
as it was before. Turning to the Bengal Census Report of 1881, we 
(find the following mournful passage. “ Among that people (i. e, 
the Hindus) more than 10 boys in every 100, bct^vcon 5 aud 10 years 
old, are bridegrooms, while of the girls 28 in 100, or more than 1 
in 4, are wives or widows at an age when, if they wore in Europe, 
they would bo in the nursery or in the infant school. ” And yet wo 
hear so much cant about the evil being of a limited c.xtent and of a 
harmless character. 

. “I am of opinion that the minimum age 

a w ich Hindu w’omon should be encouraged to marry would be 
Mjter ami not before the Uth year. But the race would be improved 
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nwehj posiponiiii/ ihe niarriago of women to the 18th or 10th year 
of age.” What have the ilaharatta lecturers to say to this? They 
pride themselves on dcl'orring eonsummation. to tho period of mens¬ 
trua bion. They forget that early marriage leads to early menstrua¬ 
tion, a fact on which wo will quote abundant medical tsstimony. 
They forget that tho menstrual period is not coeval with maturity. 
They forget the very end of marriage—tho bogntting of a healthy 
progeny. And forgetting all these elementary facts, they flood us 
with tall talk about tlicir glorious old customs, about the evolution 
of these customs, from primeval ncces.slties, about their adaptation 
to the race, and about a thousand other things deduced from 
misinterpretations of Herbert Spencer and Drawin and Jlill and 
JJuckle. But let ua proceed with our quotations. 

Dr. S. G. Ohiickerhutty, iJ. D., wrote:—^“It is a vicious custom 
that a.s soon as a girl momstruates .she must bo married. This is not 
done in any civilized country, nor .should it be done hero. The 
practice of ahstineuce wh ich the deferment of marriage hiipuses on a girl 
is more hcwjicial to manhincl than ih ivverse in early marriage. 

Dr. T. i'ldmonstou Charle.s wrote“ I would beg to bo allowed 
.strongly to insist on tho fact that the beginning of menstruation 
should not be taken to represent the marriageable age. It is true 
Xliat talking generally thi.s may bo said to be a .sign that a girl has 
arrived at the age at which she may conceive- it is an undoubted 
fact, however, that out of many girls living in the marriud state at 
the time that menstruation begins, very fewv do conceive for many 
months or even year.s after tho function has become c.stablishod. 
1 helievo that thoagh this event vuty h; tahcii In represent commencing 
puberty, a girl ought not to be taken .as having arrived at puberty, 
till various changes in her organization which take place gradually 
and occupy a con.siderablc period, have been fully completed. It is 
also of great importance that tho fact should be kept prominontly 
in view, that there is a broad distinction between tbe age at which 
it is possible for a child to conceive, .and that at which it is expe¬ 
dient, from a medical point of view, th.at .she should bo allowed to 

become a mother. I have seen so maaij mothors at fourteen^ 

a.s to hole oil the occurrence of mo,leriiiiy at that age as the rule rather 
than the exception. I uniformly regard such imfancos of child-hearing 
as a misfortune..... . ..It would he iiKiirnpcc to style a girl 
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of 14 as fl! clilltl, hiif WY' xeould ho equaUij faf wrong in regarding hoi' 
us a ivomun. iSlus is in a hausition siago, and wkilo she is only deve~ 
lolling into xeoinanhood, she is in a jiosition as rogards ehild-hea'fi'ng 
ivh'idt is very fur from jieifeci. Tlio practical effect of this limit (i.c. 
the one proposed in llie UraUmo Mawingo Bill) will be to ensure 
that the young mothers will just be removed from the period o£ 
childhood, which I consider to bo a very groat desideratum, but it 
will not place them within the safe period of adult ago* At present, 
I believe, the majority of women become mothers while they may 
be said to bo children, and the proposed change will just bring them 
into that stage in which they may with propilety bo regarded adoles¬ 
cent. Child-bearing in the curly stage of adolescence, 1 regard only 
as a liitlo less injurious than during childhood.’’ 

Dr. D. B. Sniilli, JbD., wrote Before the age specified 
{sixteen) a fenuJe cannot be .said to bo fully developed—either phy¬ 
sically or mentally. Some parls of Jicr osseous strnctnro which arc 
essential to the re[iroductivo function aro not yet consolidated. 
The first appearance of these sexual changes which inai’k ‘ puberty,’ 
aro by no means to bo regarded as coincident with the most fitting 
time for marriage. They merely indicate the development of pro¬ 
creative power and a possible capacity for conception ; althongli it ig 
to be observed that a feuialo may conceive before she has even 
menstruated, and .also that infants have been know'ii to menstruate. 
The. stoinueh digests, the brain claboredes tluntgld, the voice gives utter¬ 
ance to such tho'ughi long anterior to the time td which these- functions 
are;performed ISHh full force and in pliysiulogicul iierfe.cilon; and c. 
siiuilar law of Xalnro airylics to the sexual sysiein- of tho fomnlc. 
She may present the initiative sign of womanhood, without it,s being 
at all desirable that she should at once become a mother. When a 
girl reaches tho ‘ pubescent' or ‘nubile’ age she may be said to have 
acquired the ‘ Vis genorandi,’ hut it is a few years after this that 
she arrives at what tho Itomans called her puhertus jjlena, which is 
physiologically, tho most appi’opriatc period for marriego.” 

“This is tho best reply to tho “direct call of JT.'iture” argu¬ 
ment. Tes—Nature is nnorring—but wo aro not. Wo do not 
understand her—but like nmnt fools are always cocksure that we 
do t henoe wo confound pubescence with puberty. 



Dr. Nobiu Krishna Boso wrote: '• lu ilctermining tlio ago u 
•question, more rcganl is to bo lia<l to the period of life when, by its 
anatomical development, the fcniaJo system is fitted to enter upor 
the functions and duties of maternity, wilhont injury to itself, or the 
physical dotorioraliou of the otlkpring begotten by it. I should saj 
that our fjlrls nhonld mt lo mamcil before ih'ij have altamod at least 
ihe 18fk year of (heir aye. Heforu this period their system tvonld not 
bear with Impuiiily tlte druiii tvhie/i mitornibj must eslabllsh in It." 
And those are llio words of a Hindu doctor. Ponder over them all 
Hindu patriots—and decide whether it it not time to put your 
house in order. 

Dr. Atnmram Pandurang, of Bombay, wrote: “puberty is not 
the best crilerion of proper niarriagoable age, lor it is not tho period 
at which dcvclopniciit of tlio parts concerned in gestation and 
delivery i.i oorupletod, nor is then tho mind well .adapted for tho 
requirements of tho mother in taking proper care of her delicate 
and leader off-spriug.” Dr. Atomram Pandurang was farther of 
opinion that the proper ago for girls to marry was tvjrnty ! 

Dr. 'Whito, Professor of Jlidwifoi'y at tho Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, wrote ; “ Afonst rnatiou is no doubt the most im- 
portant sign of puberty, bat when it shows itself oarlj’-, it is only 
tho sign of commouciug puberty, and in the absence of other 
indic.ation3, by no means implies that a girl is fitted for manuago 
and child-bearing. II is not mill pnlerfy has hemi fully established 
that the minimum -marria-geaUe age has been reached, and this rarely 
oemtrs in my opinion aiaoug Ifalivo girls before tho Ibih or IQth year 5 
hilt if marriages were delayed until the 18lh year, ihe frame would he 
more throughly devehped, the danger of child-hearing would bo 
lessoned and healthier offspring would he seenrod. ” These aro 
weighty words C'Oming from a professor of midwifery. What havo 
our Poona friends, who hiss Social Reform .advocates, to say to 
them. 

Dr. Moheudralal Sircar wrote:—“ The commoncomont of tho 
menstrual function is no doubt an index to tho commeneement of 
puberty. But it is a grave mistake to suppose that tho female who 
has just begun to menstruate is capable of giving birth to healthy 
children. The teeth no doxiht aro intended for the mastication of solid 
food, hut it would be a grievous error to think that the chUd, the mo^ 
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•nod ho begins to cut his teeth, ii'lll he able to live upon solid food. 
Our auxietj, on the contrary, should be that the delicate masticatory 
organs arc not injured or broken by giving the child too hard food. 
So tvhcu wo sec a girl beginning to have the monthly flow, v)o shonld 
not only anxiously watch its course and '|■egularity, but shonld also 
watch the other collateral developmeult of icomanhood, to be able to 
determine the bettor the time ivhcn she can become a moihey, safely fa 
herself and to her offspring. For, it should he borne in mind thal while 
early malernity ros^tlts in giving birth to short-lived or 'unhealthy 
children, it at the same iirao seriously Compromises the heuUli of the 
mother also, 1 can, spieah positively on this subject from personal 
eaiwriencc. A host of complaints from ujhtch our females suffer life- 
long, or to which they fall early victims, arise from the evils of early 
‘marriago—namely early'pubescence and early vudemity.'’ This is 
the langiiago of one of whom India may well bo proud, for ho has 
spent his life in the relief of iimnan sufi’crhig and has spared no 
pains to spread scientifio knowledge among his countrymen. The 
extent of misery and distress caused by this pernicious custom cannot 
be exaggerated. We appeal to all educated Hindus to say if it is 
right—if it is even utilitarian to subject so many women to tho 
horrors of early maternity ?—for tho pain suffered by the young 
mother is simply heart-rending. In Heaven’s name follow your 
utilitarian ethics and seize the greatest happiness—we would say 
Welfare with Darwin—of tho grcato.st number. Be true to tliis 
standard and you must—you onght at least to organize a Social 
Reform Mission and support it with your purse and your intellect. 
Have no legislation If you please—no execulivo interferancc. But is 
it too much to ask you to hceomc missionaries of tho doctrine you 
pi’cacli ?—tho doctrine of alleviating the misery of your fellow' 
creatures. 


li. 

IS NOT EARLY MARRIAGE THE CAUSE OF EARLY 
PUBESCENCE ? 


It is often stated that so long as consummation is deferred 
there can be no harm in marrying children at an early age. Tho 
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opinions published by Government repeat this supposed axiomatic- 
truth almost ad namaam. But the proposition is not true, far less 
axiomatic. Recently a Calcutta contemporary republished an 
article of Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, published in 1871, which clearly 
show.s the fallacy of the view adopted by so many of the gentlemen 
consulted by Government. The opinion given by Dr. M. Sircar 
to Keshnb Chundcr Sen is to tlic same effect, as wo shall presently 
show. It is extremely important to know what medical authorities 
have to say on this subject, and we proceed to quote them. 

Dr. S. G. Cimekerhutty wrote in 1871. “The Hindu and 
Mahomodan girls, from the cu.stora of early marriage, attain to 
forced puberty at an earlier ago. This should, therefore, never in¬ 
fluence our opinion as to what i.s the proper ago for puberty under 
normal circum.stauces.” Dr. D. B. Smith wrote on April 17,1871* 
“ The early betrothal system and bi'ingiug together of persoms of 
immature age must bo bad, as involving a distm-banco of impcrcopiibli/ 
gradual sexual developmeui, and as lightinij np tohai in medical 
pbraseologg might ha called an 'unnatural Enjthium !” 

Dr. T. E. Charles wrote :—“ The great cause vrhich rnduce earhj 
menstruation is undotiltadly early marriage- The girl i,s forced into 
menstruation prematurely by the abnormal conditions under which 
marringo places her. 

“ Horse-breeders arc well aware of this physiological la^Y ; and 
owners of racing steed.s habitually lake advantage of this natural 
law when it suits their purpose, by confining a pony under the same 
roof, though .separated from tbo mare by partition, when they dc.sirc 
that her ovaries should bo forced prematurely into that condition 
■which is analogon.s to the state they are in, during menstruation 
in the human .species. 

“ I believe, in tbo young widow, and in the girl kept separate 
from her husband, menstruation occurs uniformly later than in 
those living in a state of marriage. I am also of opinion that ili<^ 
universality of early marriage has had a decided effect in determining 
the earlier appearance of menstruation, as it is luell hnoii'n ihat\ in¬ 
stances of early and late menstruation slwtv themselves regularly in 
special jamdies, and the age at xolileh, mensiruatton occurs may he 
regarded as 'in a great measure hereditary- A very large number of 
the instances of mcnstruaiioii met with hofora the thirtoenth year, is 
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r.apalle of vcr>j easy aplauatioii on ilia snyypQslilon cf early marriage 
having caused their pri'hiature appearance. If niarriago became 
generally delayed till menstruation lias been fully establisbcd, I am 
quite sure that after a seiios of generations, menstruation would 
como on habitually at a later period, and much more closely ap¬ 
proach to a Western standard. ” 

Dr. Charles does not believe tliat climate has wore thair an 
insignificant lufluenco on the developinont of the nicristriiid func¬ 
tion. We shall in a se 2 >avate contrihution deal witli the eft'ect of 
climate—but in the meanwhile, is it not roituirkablo that .some of 
our educated brethren in supremo contempt of jshysiology .should 
argue that o.arly marriage i.s a very beneficent imstitution which 
even hhu'opoans would do well to adopt? Professor Phaiularkar, 
who diffei's from those gcntlomen in regarding tlie cinstom as an 
evil, has nevertheless a great deal to .say in its favour, and so ha.^ 
our friend Jfr> Ilume, “From childluod,”say,s the learned Professor 
“ the girl and the boy are hronglit up in the belief that they are 
destined to he wife and hnsbaml, and tliat their mutual relation i.s as 
much the work of naturo, and consequently inviolable, as the 
relation between brotlier and sister, or parents and children. This 
belief onter.s itito the fo;;matiou of their character, and they grow 
up as lui.sband and wife and cousc<iuent!y become adapted to each 
otber.” Par bo it from u.s to say tliat any evil in Ibis world is an 
umnixed evih We do not dcn 3 ' that .some early married couple may 
be hapjiy. But i.s the happiness of the m.arried couple the solo 
object of mari’Iage ? JFavo our jiliilo.soplilc and .soientifio Poona 
Bralnnins L'orgotton their Darwin in this instance ? Darwin cer¬ 
tainly doc.s not believe that an institution which merely brings 
happiness to a given number of individuals is necessarily a good 
one. Hi.s tost is; “ Does it lead to tlie Koljare of the race a.s a 
whole ? ”, and this tost i.s based oi? imsoning and ia fact which the 
Poona P>rahmins should be the last to di.savow. Judged by thi,s 
test, early marriage is certainly a most pernioious enstom- Dar¬ 
winism and Spciiccrism and all the isms in the world are certainly 
arrayed against it. Dr. Charles show's w'bat a detrimental reflex ac¬ 
tion is exorcised by early marriage on the young couple. It leads to 
early development and that early development perpotuatc.s early 
niarringc. This is exactly the way in which social evils propagate 
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tlicmscU’cs. Anti jc(', how often do wo hear —“ We oomo to inatn- 
I'ity too early—and ought thci-cforo to marry enriy” ? This is rani; 
nonsense—as rank as the talk about early marriage adapting the 
wife to the IinsbanJ tn a ml/. Yes, the wife is adapted—but W 
the raothor-iu-law. Did Professor Dhamhirkar ever read ilr, 
Mahipatram Rupram’s Susu WtiJiu ni, Ln^hil ? ” Can he deny tliat 
t’vcn ill Poona tlie adaptation is to the mother-in-law and iioj 
necessarily to tlie husband ? The luisbaiid is the ^vifo’s god 
according to the Hindu religion—'and the worshippers do not need 
much adapitatioii to tho worshipped. Rut the mother-in-law rubg 
down her poor little daughter-in-law’s angles in a very short time 
—in tho elomostio social mill. Her tyranny is a jiro^'orb. Docs no^ 
Professor Bhandarkar know some of the pi tliy saw.s in which Hindus 
themselves have ery.stalli/.ed this sad truth? The mother-in-law 
has boon curiously enough ignored by most of the educated gentle¬ 
men who lavonrcd Govcriuneiit with their o[)im'oiiS. And yet the 
muthcr-iu-Iaw is one of the wo rst evils of early marriage. And as 
tyranny is fdways morally worse for the iyiont than the slave, the 
mother-in-law is more to bo iiilied tlian denounced. 81io is bnt a 
victim of an institution wliicli. founded on a pc,i'Vcr.-iou of tho laws 
of nature, socks to creato a soeoml naturo .atuo ng those wlio come 
under its bancfLil iiifltienco--a .second naturo \;'liieh blights the 
springs of linmaii happiness—whicdi dwarfs tlie race and impedes 
their progress in physical, moral, social and political vigour. Will 
tho day ever dawn, when this upas tree of early marriage will 
crumble to dust, when a race once remarkably manly and upright will 
acknowledge its own imperfections and coiTiiption S, and looking the 
evil full in the face uproot it from their midst ? The very opposi¬ 
tion to social reform is a sad token of the depth of moral dotcriora- 
tiou which lias pervaded Hindu society ever since its departure 
from purer laws and purer discipline led to its subjection to foreign 
rule. 'J'he outlook is certainly not very hopeful—but no patriot 
is worthy of this name, if on this account he has not tho courage 
to give his tun, m.aii and d/a(7i to the cause. 

Reverting to our quotations, we 8nd Pr. D. B. Smith writing 
again In July .as follows;—‘‘1 am inclined to believe that very early 
marriago.s in this country are mentally degrading as they are phy¬ 
siologically ohjoctionahle. It would be altogether unbecoming and 
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out of placo for mo to enter into the subject of tbe morul objections 
to ourly niarringc; the more so as it is almost self-ovident that the 
artificial foreiiiq of physical instincts and the consequent unnatural 
^Hinnlation of the sesntal cannot bo regarded as a mere error of pudy, 
mmt. It certainly involves a degree of depravity the consideration 
of which may, liowcver, safely be loft to the ‘ intuitive moralist-’ 

“ It may, 1 think, -without any exaggeration or cynicism, bo 
said that the present system of early marriage in llengal panders 
to passion and scDsuality, violates the requirements of nature, 
lowers the general standard of public licaltb, lessens tbe average 
value of life, takes greatly from the general interest of existing 
society, and allows iho jiresent race to deteriorate both to its own dis~ 
advantage and to the detriment ef future generations." Mr. Malabari 
never used such strong langnngo, and yet he was charged with 
exaggeration ! ! 

Dr. Nobiti Krishna Bose-wrote: “In this country the custom 
under notice has prevailed for centuries and generations, and it is 
not at. all to bo w'oiulercd at, tboveforo, that our boys and girls 
should attain to puberty at an earlier period of life than under a 
lieelthior system of matrimonial connections they would have done.” 
Here is a Hindu Doctor of some eminence actually admitting tho 
results of tho horrid forcing-system practised for so many years ! 

Dr. Atmaram Pandurang wi'oto; “ In some cases puberty is 
known to come on as early as 10 years and in others so lata as 17 
or 18 years. In some rare instances the catamenia occur regularly 
every month from infancy. This diHereiico amongst girls is caused 
by some peculiarity in their individual constitntion, hnt -in a largo 
majority of cases chiefty or entirety by social injhionco—the influence 
on habits of thought and action which society has on each individual 
member." And yet how loth we are to improve our social influences ! 

Dr. A. V. White wrote:—“ Early marriages, as they obtain in tliis 
country, have the effect of prematurely rousing the ovaries into a 
state of activity, and early menstruation is the result. But this 
early menstruation is zinaccompitincd with tho other signs of develop¬ 
ment or advancing puberty, such as the special groicth of iho re¬ 
productive organs in cmjunction with the general development of tho 
frame and of tho mental faculties. This pernicious custom has so 
long prevailed that it has now become the constitutional habit of Indian 
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girls to mensfruate early, and IMs liahit, I hdinvc, is transmUted from 
mother f.o dauglder. If Indian "iris were not to marry until IG or 
18, I believe that in a few generations this habit would bo broken 
and marked improvement in this respect would bo observed.” 
Here is hope indeed of regeneration—of the salvation of a whole 
race- But the doctors arc crying in the wilderness, and no one 
hoars them- 

Dr. Mohoudralal Sircar wrote: ‘‘If we take tho age laid down 
in Siisrut.! as the minimum, which i.s more likely from the language 
employed, then we must como to tho eoncliision that tha minimum, 
age of mensirmiion has, since the day of Susruta, become much lower, 

a fact lolnch demands serious consideration. ....I have no 

doubt in uiy mind that high and luxurious living, and early saaiiif) 
and Icnowing if child-husbands and child-wives, favored by the 
nnxioty nf fond parents to see their little ones become fathers ayid' 
mothers, are the chief causes of the forced puberty which wo so much 
regret in our females rather than in our male child,ren," Little 
fathers—and little mothers! Little brides and little bridegrooms! 
Little widows and virgin widows! Aro these to bo proud of? 
Are these the only glory now left of the once glorious Aryan race ? 
Arc there no true son of Aryavarta to raise their voice against this 
iniquity, this abomiiiahle wrong to nature, to man, to woman, to 
children, to the pre.sent generation and to the future ? Is India 
to have no Sitas, no Draupauis, no Snvitris no Damayantis again ? 
Tho little pigeons coo and woo and are happy. Tho whole of 
animal nature presents wonderful cases of sexual selection—of 
adult marriages—of happy couple.s and healthy offspring. When 
will India conform to nature in thi.s respect? The little children 
of little fathers in Gujarat call the latter Moiahhai (elder brothers), 
as tho littio progenitors are ashamed to bo called fixtbei’.s ! When 
will all this nnnatnralness end ? Ls tliere no light ? Is it always 
to be “behind the veil, behind the veil”? This strife between 
foolish man and the laws of God—is it to last for ever ? Is it ir- 
religion only to discard certain beliefs? Is it not irrcligion also to 
violate natural laws—as it is to violate primal moral laws ? The laws 
proceed from the same lawgiver—their sanctions are the same—and 
they revenge themselves by tbo same self-acting machinery. And 
yet Our countrymen consider early marriage hardly a sin ! 
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ill. 

JLVS THE CLIMATE ANYTHING TO DO WITH THE 
EARLY PURERTY OF INDIAN GIRLS 
AND ROYS ? 

- 0 - 

Tiu! answer to tlii.s question is: ‘‘a littlo only—so little as to 
In) almost inappruciable-” This may appear quite a novel answer to 
many, ami yet those who have kept abreast of modern scicutifi- 
i'osc)U'ch will fuel little surprise at it. Carpenter in his ‘.Animal 
Physiology ’ proves that oi'gnnization play.s a more important paid in 
reproduction tliau climate, and Darudn tolls us in his ‘Origin of 
Species’ at jjage Hi!, that, “ adiipitation to any special climate may 
bo loolecd at as a quality readily grafted in an iniiato wide ilexibllity 
of constitution oouinion to most animals.” It was at one time snp- 
po.sod that the colour of the skin depended solely on climate, ” but 
Pallas first showed that this view is not tenable, and Ijo lias been 
'followed by all anthropologists. The view has been rejected chiefly 
bocanso the distribution of, llic variously coloured races, most of 
wliooi must have long inhabited their prcsctit homes, docs not coin¬ 
cide with coi'i’capoading diircreuce.s of climate” (Darwin's ‘ Descent 
of .Man,’ Voh I. p. 212.') Tlicso we take to bo the latest conclusions 
of seionoc. Lot us now sec wbat the medical fuilhorities consulted 
by Kesliub in LS'/l bad to .say ou lhi.3 .subject. 

Dr. Norniau Chcvcr.s wrote. “ T/e’ yeHCJud opinion among phg- 
&iolo,j/sf.^ id that all collaioral ciiruindtances, o.ncopt those of climuto, 
holiiij rijiKtl, all woiiv'ii nvniU reach puherlij at ahoitl tho samo ago,” 
In other word.s, judging from the context, given dilTcreut climates 
but the same collateral oircura.stanco.s, for iimtancc what Dr. Mohen 
dralal Sircar would call ‘ the late knowing and seeing of husbands,’ 
and all wonmn would roach their jmberty at the same ago. Dr. 
Chovor.s continued. “ If, however, there does prevail iu India an 
idea that .a crime equal to that of child murder is incin-red whonover 
meustruiitiou occurs previous to marriage, it becomes difficult to 
obtain statistics showing the ranges of ages at which naturallij 
Indian women would attain puberty. It would perhaps be n'cll to 
obtain some statistic.? of the ages at which puberty was reached by 
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soiae liundrctls of canfullij hrovgld up wiilotcn of clulilhmlauj 
Tliia luis never been attempted, ( believe, and such a table would bo 
valuable to science and of valid aid to the excellent purpose wbieli 
you have in view.” A false pbysiological doctrine made into a reli¬ 
gious precept would appear, from tins extract, to have been to some 
extent at tbo bottom of tlie practice of early marriage. Would some 
of our SI. l>.’s tako the trouble to collect tlie statustics suggested by 
Dr. Cbevers ? 

Dr. S. G- Cbnekcrbntty wrote:—“The usual sign of iniborty 
(pubosccnco ?) iu a girl is Ibo commencement of menstruation 
wliich occurs as a general rule in all tlio countries between the o"os 
of thirteen and fourteen, tliongh in some cases it may' coino on 
earlier or later. The lent standard for cowfartsun vould. he the 
Naivoe Christian girls on the om liaud, aial Ihiropean rjlrh on the 
other, for in rcsprci ofmarrioflo they ad.oj.l the same nth:, / arn noi 
aivarc that there Is any practical difference Icitveen these tvo classes 
of girls as to Um age of pnborty. 'fbe Uindu tmd Jlahomcdau girls, 
from tlio custom of early marriage, attained to forced puberty at an 
earlier ago. This should, tlitrefore, never inllncncc our opinion ns 
to what is tho proper ago tor puberty under normal circnmslanccs.’' 
\Vo believe, there is some dillcronco between Native Ciiristian girls 
and European girls. Uerodify plays a perumueut part iu sexual 
development, and it wonld tako years before Native Cbrislains 
whoso aiieestora wore originally Hindus and practised early' marri¬ 
age, could minimise tho effects of heredity. 

Dr. Charles wrote; “ Two jmints constituting grave and foriuid- 
ablo impediments have com© pi'ominoutly before mo while making 
cnriuirics to enable mo to offer an opinion on the quc.stioji. One 
lies in a wide-spread belief that the climate leads to early men.«trna«- 
tion which points to early marriage, and tho other a similaily e.\-- 
tended opinion that tho olimalo causes an early development of 
sexual passion. Tlicro is just suincieut truth in both these state¬ 
ments to render it impossible to give them a full and unreserved 
denial, and yet so little ti-utb in them ns to render the arguments 
based on them entirely valueless. Menstruation in Calcutta is 
undoubtedly earlier than it is in Loudon, Ihougli (bo difference in 
this respect between the two places is not so great as is usually 
believed. The climate and other surroundings of young girls may 
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liavG some influence in leading to tliis result, hut the fjreat cause 
'luhich induces earlij menstruation is undouhlcdhj early marriage _ 
The givl is foi'Oed into menstruation prematurely by the abnormal 
•conditions under \^hi(ih marriage places her... 

'* On the subject of early development of ssxual passion, 1 
nrite with gi-eat reluctance, and only write at all because I consider 
by not referring to the question, it will do more harm than by 
allowing it to outer into this discussion. 

“ 1 have long believed that the young Hindu female is usually 
totally devoid of all sexual feeling and special inquiries on the point 
made during tlie present investigation have completely confirmed 
me in this opinion, llolieving the allegation to he without founda* 
tion, I cousidor the fear of .seduction grounded on it to be needless 
and am convinced that such a misfortune befalling any Bengali girl 
of fourteen or fiitcon years of age would depend on a train of 
events in which scxnal pasisiou would hold as unimportant a 

■ placo as it would do under similar circumstances in Spitsbergen or 
the Northern shore of Baffin’s Bay. ” It is a psychological truth 
that a desire sati.sfiod as soon as it is felt has no need and no 

■ occasion to become intense. In India sexual passion is satisfied bo- 
torc even it is felt. AVhat is the natcral result ? It has lost in 
intensity and, parodoxica! as it may appear, Ur. Charles’ conclusions 
appear to us to bo no more than the truth. 

Dr. Smith wrote as follows: “Montosiiuiou enunciated the 
dictum that 'women in liot climates are marriagahlc at eight, nine, 
Or ton yeans of ago’—adding (what under the assumed circumstances 
is certainly much more near the truth) that, ‘ they arc old at 
twenty.’ ‘The ago ofruarriage,’says Mr. Sale, ‘or of maturity, is 
reckoned to be fifteen—a decision supported by a tradition of the 
Pi'ophot, althongli. Abn Hanifah tliink.s eighteen the proper ago’ 
(Prichard’s Natural History of Man, Vol- ii. p. Ciio). Borne 
physiologists believe that tlic catamenial function does not occur 
earlier in hot than in cold olimatc.s. Mr. Koberton, whose writings 
on this subject arc Well known, is a learned exponent of this view 
of the case. Allusion to his investigations may bo found in Todd’.s 
‘ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and physiology,’ Article ‘ Goner.ation, ’ 
vol. ii. p. 442, 
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“ Tho expot'ienoes of Haller, Boerliaavc, Denman Bames, 
Dewees, and otlicra wore in support of a conti-ary opinion. There 
can, I think, be but little doubt that Hein 2 Jer(iiitre, mode uf lif;, 
moral and physical odacation do produce decided variations in rela« 
tion to i^uberty.’ The late Professor Traill, Editor of the 3th Edi¬ 
tion of the Encyclopaidia Britannica, states that Eodero observed a 
difference in this respect between the inhabitants of the warm 
Maritime part of Provence and the elevated valleys of Entrannes 
and St. Etienne, and that he himself (Traill ) had remarked a 
similiar difference in Spain between the children in the plains ot 
Andalusia and among the mountains of Catalccna (Outlines of 
Medical Jurisprudence, p. 18)* 

“Dr. Tilt compiled from the works of various authors a table 
of the periods of first menstruation of 12,0"7 women, in hot, 
'temperate and cold climates. The follosving are briefly the results 


arrived at. 

No, of observations Mean Ago. 
Hot climates 66(1 ]3']U 

Temperate 7,287 14'!3t 

Cold J,134. 1C'41 

Grand mean of all countries H’85 


“ The table referred to is to be found in Dr. Tilt’a work on 
“ Diseases of Women,” 2nd edition, p. 35, 

“ Menstruation has been found to bo accelerated amongst the 
Manchester cotton-spinners by continual exposure to a bigb arti¬ 
ficial temperature. The cfl'ccts of high temperature in hastening 
development of the organic functions generally were well de¬ 
monstrated by Eeaumer’s experiments on Pupae and by Mr. 
Higginbottom’s researches on the metamorphosis of the tadpole into 
the frog (Phil. Trans. 1850 p. 431, and Proceedings of the Eoyal 
Society vol. XL p. 532.} 

“ Those who desire to study fully the subject of puberty, iu all 
its bearings, should consult the writings of Eaciborski, Costa, 
Pouohot, Bierre do Boismont, AVliithead, Arthur Farre, Allen Thom- 
son, Roberton, Mayer (Des Rapports Conjugaux) Meigs, &c., and 
different standard tre.atiscs on Medical jurisprudence as those of 
Beck, Orfila, Casper, Chevers, Taylor, &c. ” 
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This is suffioicnt to give a vertigo to the oi'dinary reader. iJi-. 
Smith is too learned—but we hope his learning will not bo lost on 
those who take a deep intere.st in Hindu Social Eoforin. Dr. 
Smith’s own opinion aa to tho proper age of rnarriago lias been 
already quoted, and it ivill bo ob.servnd that his own coiiclusioii is 
that ternporaturo is one of soveriil causes which deteniiiuo e.arly 
or late puberty. Ihit the conclusion arrived .at by Carpenter and 
Darwin after a earoful study of its cfl'ect.s on tho reprodnetivo 
.system of animals is that it ha.s but little eft'ool. Montesquieu’s 
opinion was probably based on tho eelebratod text of Angira which, 
prescribed 8, 0 .and 10 as the uiarriageahlc ago for llindn girls. He 
probably jumped to tho conclusion that hcc.aiiso a precept like this 
occurred in sonic of tlio Hindu Shastras, women actually reached 
puberty at these ages. Had the clhunto such a powerful clliict 
wo would expect English girhs, bom and bred in India, to attain 
puboi'ty at an earlier age than thoir feistors in England, Hut this, 
wo arc informed, is not tho case. Moreover, it is curiou.s that 
in several pait.s of Africa, early niarriagc.s arc unknown, while 
the r.fiquhnaux who live in cold cliniato marry almost as early as 
the Hindus. All Lheso facts show that thy conclusion arrived at 
by Dr. Iloborton i.s more likely to bo correct than that arrived at 
by the v.ariou.s comparatively older writers mentioned by Dr. Smith. 
'I’he case of tho cotton spinners in JOngland ha.s boon oxpbiiued 
away by showing that tho congregation of ihe two scxc.s is pri- 
niavily tho cause of tho oarly puberty noticed in their ease, and as 
regards Provence and Spain, it is clear that many iiiorc causes 
might be at work, as iu India, than the ujiparcnt cause of climate. 

Dr, Nohln Ki'i.shn,a Dose wrote:—“ I do not think th.at climato 
c.xert.s that degree of infliienco in modifying the .age of puberty in 
different parts of tho world wdiicli has bean a.sci'ibed to it. Some 
differeiioo it will produce, no doubt, but this, on examination, will 
be found to range within very narrow limits. On studying the ago 
of marriage In ditfei'Ciit countries at difforoiit periods of time, it has 
appeared to me, on tho other hand, that early wedlock has been tho 
result of ignorance and of general degraded condition of the female 
sex, and hoiice at one time it was not unknown even in the latitudes 
of England and Russia. And Ihc mischief lies in this, viz, that when, 
ihe-iiractico hecomes a marhcil one, it tends to jseriieiuato itself hi/ 
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^wodu&ing imcocious promahirlty (sic!) among fhe cliildorn, in 
accordanee with ilia organic laxvs vjMcli govern the, heredUarg trans¬ 
mission of physical and mental qualities. ” This consideration 
shows how Cautious we should be in ascribing the prevalence of 
this custom in any country to climate, solely or principally. 

Dr. Atmaram Pandiirang wrote:—“You w'ill find in all 
countries in the world that girhs living in city, and especially in 
very crowded parts of it, and in the lowest strata of society, arrive 
at puberty at a much earlier age than tho.so living in the agricul¬ 
tural or rural districts, and in the upper strata in whom high moral, 
feelings prevail. The custom of premature maiTiage thereby acting 
injuriously upon the morals of the people among whom it prevails, 
has an undpubted tendency to bring on early puberty, aud .this is 
strangely mistaken for ‘climatic infiuenoe. ’ OUmaio has no in> 
fluence in the matter- The history of our own people in former years 
when this pernicious custom had no existence^ will hear me out fulhjj 
so that I need not point to other classes or tribes in this country or 
other countries, savage and civilized, where the custom of early 
marriage does not exist, to support the assertion that climate has 
no influence in the coming on of puberty. ’ ’ 

Dr. A. White wrote : “ From inquiries I have made on tbis 
subject, I have long since come to tho conclusion that, there is a 
considerable difference with regard to tho period at which menstrua¬ 
tion first makes its appearance between English and Indian girls. 
Among English girls menstruation occurs more frequently at 15 
years than at any other age, while among Indian girls, in tho 
majority of oases, I believe it occurs at 13 or even loss. Tho cause 
of this difference of two years is not so much in my optinion the 
effect of climate as a difference in the condition of the two races. 

Dr. Mohendral Sircar, after showing how tho ago of menstrua¬ 
tion and conception has become lower than in the days of 
Susruta, from valuable statistics collected by himself, writes about 
the effect of climate as follows: “As to whether climate, the 
degree of latitude, tho position on tho surface of the earth, tho 
nature of the soil and other surroundings have or havo not any in- 
fluence—upon the menstrual function, its first appearance, its 
subsequent regularity, and its final decline, tbis is a question which 
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may be still regarded as open to discnssion. I do not tbink facts 
have been collected with sufficiently scrupulous accuracy, and other 
cirourastances, social and domestic, have been allowed due weight 
in the balance of causation, to warrant any positive conclusion on 
the point. A superficial view of available facts tvould seem to incline 
(he mind to the belief that climate does influence the menstrual fwiciimi 
delaying its first appearance in the cold and hastening the period in 
tropical climates. After weighing carefully all the circumstances 
which might have a possible influence on the function, I am led to 
believe that if climate has any influence, it is trifling, not to say 
infinitesimal. There is no doubt as our table will show (the stati¬ 
stics collected by the Doctor ) that, age of first menstruation here 
in Calcutta (I do not say, Bengal advisedly) is earlier than in 
London, but I am more inclined to attribute this diflferenco to the 
difference as social and domestic economy that obtains in the 
respective places- I have not said Bengal, because I have positive 
testimony that there is a striking diflerenco between the ages of first 
menstruation in town and country. The earliest ages that I have 
quoted of early menstruation were in somo of tbo rich families in 
Calcutta. And I have no doubt in my mind that high and 
lumrious living and early seeing and knowing of childdnwbands, 
and child-wives, favoured by the anxiety of fond parents to set 
their little ones become fathers and mothers, are the chief causei 
of the forced puberty which we so mueh regret in our female rather 
than in our male children." This passage cannot be repeated too 
often. Thoso who rely on the climate theory have to explain how 
rural girl attain puboi-ty later than urban ones—how tbo old 
Aryas knew no such practice as early marriage—how even ir 
England and Eussia this practice prevailed, at one time, tliougl: 
neither country is tropical—how it prevails even now among the 
Esquimaux and how it does not prevail in several parts of Africa, 
We have seen how the old supposition that skinoolour depended 
upon climate has been found to bo untrue, and we think, wc 
have sufficiently shown that the equally old supposition that 
early puberty is the natural result of a hot climate roust share 
its fate. 



APPENDIX II, 

A SCHEME OP SOCIAL REFORM ON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SELF-HELP AND 
“ON THE LINES OF LEAST 
RESISTANCE.” 

- >11 

I. 

There has been a great deal of talk on the .subject of 
social reform. None can deny that the time for action has 
now arrived. 

The result of the discus.sion establishes almost a perfect 
unanimity as to the necessity of well-organized Social Reform 
Associations. Indeed the strongest argument urged against 
Government interference is that, social reform must come from 
within, and the Hindus must help themselves, 

There is only one gentleman, R. S. Vl,shwanath Narayen 
Mandlik, who is opposed to the formation of such associations. 
His reason is that the pledges usually taken by the members 
of such associations arc seldom kept, and that, therefore, siicli 
associations generally discredit the cause which they ought to 
promote. 

There is considerable truth in this objection—and it 
cannot be denied that most Social Reform Associations have 
failed. Let us sec why they have failed. 

Under the English law, a pledge by a member of an asso¬ 
ciation to defer the marriage of his son and daughter until a 
certain age, is an agreement without consideration, and, there¬ 
fore, void. The pledges taken cannot thus he enforced—nor of 
course any penalties provided for thoir breach. The gentlemen 
who take the pledges are aware of this fact—and the public 
is aware of it. There is of course a considerable difference 
between taking a pledge which cam he legally executed, and 
which cannot be. In the former case, the outside public can 
understand that the pledge-taker is in earnest—that ho has 
made a solf-sacrilice—and that he means action. In the latter 
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case, such presumptions are not possible. Moreover, as has 
boon atlmittcd almost on all hands, the pressure brought by the 
family—especially by the ladies of the household—brings 
about the violation of the pledges, and it is clear that this 
pressure has not much chance of succeeding when such vio¬ 
lation carries with it an enforceable penalty. 

The most important question, therefore, i,s—how to secure 
the fulfilment of pledges—for otherwise wc would liavo no end 
ol tall talk—but no examples. None denies the value of 
examples, and none denies their necessity. 

I take it that in every community there are at least some 
earnest solf-sacrificing men. Ten good men once saved a 
city from the wrath of the Most High—and at least seven 
good men must be found before the scheme I am going to 
sketch can be worked. 

If the seven men however arc found—tho first question 
which each has to ask himself is—how much of liis time and 
how much of his money he can devote to tho cause of social 
reform. If tho result of this questioning is a substantial 
self-sacrifice, let the association bo started—but not otherwise, 

In England corporate action succeeds—because it is well- 
understood that organization means self-sacrifice. Here asso¬ 
ciations fail, because no one wishes to pay the salary of a 
stipendiary Secretary, or- the rent of an office, or printing ex¬ 
penses. The most successful associations in India are those 
which have not only “ a local habitation and a name”—but 
a j>aiil full-time Secretary able to devote all his energy to tho 
promotion of their objects. The salary of such a Secretary is 
generally a first-rate investment—for the success of tho asso¬ 
ciation brings to it additional members and liberal donations, 
and in a short time it becomes self-supporting. One of the 
essential features of my scheme is, therefore, a paid full-time 
Secretary. If one of tho seven workers can devote tho whole 
of his time to the cause on a small pay—so much tho bettor. 
But a full-time Secretary must be secured anv'-how. 
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The pay of the Sccrotarj' being provided for—the nest 
thing to do is to select a liouse—humble and unpretentious— 
for an office. Jf one of the workers has a commodious dwell¬ 
ing, he can place one or two of his rooms at the clispo.sal of 
the association—otherwise the workers must contribute the 
rent in addition to the salary of the Secretary, llcsides 
these a small fund—s.ay lO Es. a month—should ho subscribed 
or collected, for the publication of pamphlets and tracts on the 
subject of social reform. Those who are not prepared to pay 
a Secretary, or keep an offiee, or publish such papers regularly^ 
need not attempt this scheme at all. 

These preliminaries being settled—let the workers deter¬ 
mine, in consultation with the wisest in tlieir community or 
■ caste, their programme of social reform. Tin's is their look-out 
and they had better be careful to settle a programme likely 
to be carried out on the lines of loast resistance,” as the 
Hon’blo Mr. Telang advise.?. Let them first definitely enun¬ 
ciate the objects for which they wisli to form the association, 
and agree that none of them will make a profit by the 
association, or divide the assets, and tJiat none of them in case 
of the dissolution of the association, will shirk his responsibility 
for the debts of the association to the extent of a fixed sum 
say 10 Ks. Usually when associations formed not for profit but 
for promoting useful objects, arc dissolved—their property is 
conveyed by them to other associations having the like 
objects—and a clause to this effect must also he agreed 
to. Lastly provision should be made for the keeping and 
auditing of accounts. All these clauses should bo inserted in 
the memorandum of association. 

Besides this document—the articles of u.ssociation should 
be drawn up. The inemoi'andmu is to contain the conditions on 
which the association is formed—the articles arc to contain 
the regulations which are to govern its existence. In the 
articles it should be stated whether the number of the mem¬ 
bers is to bo limited or unlimited—what their qualifications 



are to bo—how they are to be admitted—how they can retire— 
what rights they will have—how the office-bearers will be 
appointed—how the association will be managed—what x:)Owers 
will bo vested in the managing committee—-what meetings will 
be convened and when—how tho j)roceedings before such meet¬ 
ings will ho conducted—and how branch-associations may he 
formed. The promoters should use the utmost care in drawing 
ii^) the articles regarding tlie (jualilications, admission and retire¬ 
ment o£ members. Tbo most xjrominont feature of this 
sclicme is that some ^dedges and tbe inaKimum X)^'i’'‘dtie3 levi¬ 
able on their infringment should bo agreed to, that the 
agreement should qualify for morabersbip, and that none can 
retire without xtayiug the x^enalty adjudged by tho association. 
The a,ssociatiou is to be a self-governing body, and a domestic 
tribunal. It will judge in each case of default wbut amount 
witbin iho maximum ^Jcnalty should be levied from the de¬ 
faulter—and so likewise it will determine, when a niomber 
applies for leave to retire, wbothcr his real motive is or is not 
to violate his compact, and to eseaxw tho x)cnaltio3, and it will 
mete out Its xHinishmcnt accordingly. What these x^cnal clauses 
are to bo i,s of course left to the collective discretion of those 
who covenant to abide by tbein. 

But suppose that a member fails to abide by these clauses, 
and refuses to pay tUo sum adjudged by tho association, how 
then is this sum to be recovered ? I rcxdy that it cannot be 
recovered unless tho association is registered under Section 20 
of Act VI. of 1882, (an Act for the incorporation, regu¬ 
lation, and winding uxj of Trading Comx^auics and oilier 
associatioiis.) The heading of Section 20, is “ Associations 
not for profit”—and this Section road with tho Sections it 
impliedly refers to lay down that any seven or more persons 
associated for a lawful xuiiqiGsc, and desirous of promoting any 
“ useful object,” can have all the privileges and obligations 
of a Comxrany. But these persons must first satisfy the Local 
Government that they have a “useful object” in view, and 
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obtain its license. Without such license, they cannot get their 
association registered, and it is only when the as,sociation is 
registered that the privileges and the obligations accrue. The 
procedure is not complex. Draw up tirst your memorandum and 
articles of association. The forms annexed have been approved 
by the Dombay Grovcrnment. The form of the mcraorandum 
(excepting the clauses about the objects of the association, and 
the figure limiting the liability of the members in ca.sc of 
dissolution) is the form in use in England, and the clauses 
inserted in it (except as above) must be accepted—for without 
such acceptance the Crovernmeut will not issue its license. 
The association however, arc free to settle their ai'tiele.s—for 
only the headings of these last were supplied by Goveruraent. 
The memorandum and the articles .should be printed, and then 
.signed by at least 7 persona in the presence of one witnes.s at 
least. They should then be scut to the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, General Department, with a letter praying for a license 
under Section 26 of Act YI. of 1882. In this letter all fact® 
tending to prove the bona-fides of the association should be 
stated. When the lieen.se is obtained, tlio mcraorandum should 
ho taken to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies for regis¬ 
tration. The Govermnont of India have now reduced the fee 
for registration to 50 Rs. and of course this foe must be paid. 


li- 

For the benefit of those who wish to know the wording 
of the Sections alluded to, and also the privileges and obliga¬ 
tions of the association, I give holow the following precis. 
Section 26, runs as follows :— 

‘^ASSOCIATIONS NOT TOR PROFIT.” 


“ .Sec. 26. Where any Association which might ho formed 
under this Act as a limited Company proves to the Local 
Government that it is formed for the purpose of promoting 



Connncrcc, Artj Science, Chi'irity, or any other useful object, 
and tliat it is the intention of such Association to apply the pro¬ 
fits if any, or other income of the Association in promoting- its 
objects, and to prohibit the payment of any dividend to its 
members, tlio Local Government may, by license under the 
hand of one its Secretaries, direct such Association to be regis¬ 
tered with limited liability without the addition of the word 
“ f dmited” to its name, and such Association may he registered 
accordingly, and npou registration shall enjoy all the privileges 
and ha sabjeci to the ohligafioiis hy this Act imposed on limited 
Companies; with the exception that none of the provisions of 
this Act, that require a limited Company to use tlio word 
Limited” as any part of its name, or to publish its name, or 
to send a list of its members, directors, or managers to the 
Eegiatrur, shall apply to an Association so registered. 

The license hy tlic Local Government may be granted 
upon such conditions and subject to such regulations ns the 
Local Government thinks tit to impose ; and such conditions and 
regulations shall he binding on the Association and may at the 
option of the Local Goverument bo inserted in the memoran¬ 
dum and articles of association, or in both or one of such 
documents.”* 

Tlie first question which requires elucidation in this Sec¬ 
tion is what associations may bo formed under this Act ag 
limited Companies.” The reply is contained in Sections G and 
7, the former of wliich is as follows :— 

“ Any seven or more persons associated/or ang lawful pur- 
pjose may, by subscribing their names to a memorandum of 

Mr. Ju.'itk’G West said in his Judsrnicnt ia the colobvatecl Dakore 
case (P. .1. of 1887, p. ItiU, Manohar Gniie.sh Tambokar and others vs. 
Lakhmirain Goviiidi'ain &c.) “ If its (a charitable association’s) pur¬ 

pose.^ are such as are contemplated by Section. 2G, of the Indian Joint 
Stock Companies’Act VI. of 1.S83, the Society may got ibsolf consti¬ 
tuted accordingly under tlie Act. Otherwise, though the individual 
mcmbor.s may have certain rights and privileges as members of a 0 'la,ss, 
or answering to a certain designation, those advantages mu.st be realiKod 
as against tlie woi-ld at large, througli the proprietary or quasi-pro- 
pvieUu'y right of some other person or corporation.” 
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isaociationj and ollierwiso complying with the requisitions oi' 
this Act in respect of registration, form an incorporated company, 
ft'ith or without limited liability.” See. 7 shows that if the 
members agree to pay a fixed sum, saj' one rupee, in the event 
of the association being wound up, towards the liquidation of 
the debts of the association, their liability will bo limited. 

Tlie next question is “ what are the privileges and obli¬ 
gations of Companies”—for these are also to bo the privileges 
and obligations of Social Reform Associations registered under 
the Section. 

The first great privilege is that the agreements of the 
members arc to be “contracts”—that is enforceable covenants, 
for this is the meaning of the term ‘ contract’ according to the 
Contract Act. So also the moneys due to the Association by 
the members are recoverable as debts. As in the case of 
societies registered under Act XXI. of 1800—the Associatioi:*. 
is bound to draw up a “ memorandum of association” and 
its “ articles of association” (SS. G and 37.) It is necessary a*» 
said before to print the articles, and each subscriber must sigiji 
them in the presence of one witness at least (B. 39.) The effecit 
of this subscription is stated in the following words. 

“When registered, they (/. c. the articles of association) 
shall bind the Company and the members thereof to the samo 
extent as if each member had subscribed his name thereto, ami 
as if such articles contained a contract on the part of himselt^ 
his heirs, executors, and administrators to conform to all tl c 
regulations contained in such articles subject to the provisioi s 
of this Act 

All moneys payable by any member to the company in pu - 
suance of the conditions and regulations of the company, or an y 
of such conditions or regulations, shall be deemed to be a de t 
due from such member to the Company f* 

* Cf S, i) of Act XXI. of 18()0, wliieli is not so comprolieiisiv o. 
“ Whenever, by any bye-law duly made in accordance with the rules ai pd 
regulations of the society, or, if the rules do not provide for the miikii pj 
of bye-laws, by any bye law m.adc at a general mooting of the membe irt 
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The second privilege is that in, any suit brought by the 
Company against any member to recover any moneys “due 
from such mombor in his character of member, it shall be 
sufficient to allege that the defendant is a member of the 

Comically and is indebted to the Company in respect of. 

moneys duo whereby a suit has accrued to the Company” 
(S. 04). 

The third privilege is that conferred by Section 41, under 

which the association “ .shall.be a body corporate by the 

name contained in the memorandum of association, capable 
forthwith of exercising all the functions of an incorporated 
Company, and having perpetual succession and a common seal.” 
Its contracts witli strangers arc to bo written or oral, unless any 
law requires any of them to bo in writing, when of course they 
ought to be ill writing (S. G7.) All its contracts “ shall bo 
offcctual in law,” and .shall be binding upon the association” 
and their successors, and all other parties thereto, their hcir,s, 
qxecutors or administrators, as the case may be.” (S. 07.) 

The fourth privilege is that “ until the contrary is pro¬ 
ved, every general mooting of the Company or meeting of 
directors or managers in respect of the proceedings of which 
iminutos have been made, shall bo deemed to Iiavc been duly 
Ihcld and convened, and all resolutions passed thereat or pro¬ 
ceedings had, to have been duly passed and had, and all 
appointments of directors, managers or liquidators shall bo 
d cemed to be valid, and all acts done by such directors, mana- 
g 'ers, or liquidators shall be valid, notwithstanding any defect 
t. nat may afterwards bo discovered in their appointments or 
q ualifications.” (S. 92.) 

o f the society convened for the jmi’pose (for the making of which the 
Cl fincurrent votes of tbree-fiftlis of the members present at such meeting 
si rail be necessary,) any pecuniary penalty is imposed for the breach of 
ar ly rule or bye-law of the society, such penalty, when accrued, may 
bi 3 recovered in any Court liaving jurisdiction where the defendant shall 
rC] iside, or the society shall bo situate, as the governing body thereof 
.si: lall deem expedient.” 
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The fifth privilege is that the certificate of the incorpo- 
ration of tho association given by the Registrar, “ is conclusive 
evidence that all requisitions of this Act in respect of regis¬ 
tration have been complied with.” (S. dl.) 

The sixth privilege is that tho register of members kept 
bv the association is “ priina facie evidence of any matters 
by this Act directed or authorized to bo inserted therein.” 
(S. GO.) 

The seventh is that tho minutes of the resolutions and 
proceedings of its general meetings and of its managing com¬ 
mittee, “ if pur])orting to be signed by tlic Chairman of tho 
meeting at which such resolutions were pas.scd or proceedings 
bad, or by tho Chairman of the next succeeding meeting, shall 
be received as evidence in all legal proceedings.” (S. 92.) 

Lastly, the association has the privilege of modifying its 
articles. The regulations in the articles may be altered in ge¬ 
neral meeting (of which notice specifying tho intention to propose 
a “ special resolution ” has been duly given) by passing such 
“ special resolution, /. c. a resolution passed by a majority of 
not loss than three-fourths of sucli members entitled to vote as 
may ho present in person or by proxy (In casc.s where by the 
regulations proxies arc allowed,) and confirmed by a majority 
of such members entitled to vote as may bo present in person 
or by proxy, at a subsequent general meeting of which notice 
has been duly given, and held at an interval of not less than 
14 days nor more than one month from the date of tho meet¬ 
ing at which such resolution was first passed. A poll may be 
demanded, and in computing the majority when a poll is 
demanded, reference shall he had to tho number of votes to 
which each member is entitled by the regulations of the 
Association. A printed copy of the special resolution would 
have to bo forwarded to the Registrar wdthin 15 days from the 
date of its confirmation (SS. 76,77,79.) 

“ Any regulations so made by special resolution shall be 
deemed to be regulations of tho Company (or Association) oi 



tho same validity as if they had been originally contained in 
the articles of association, and shall be subject in like manner 
to be altered or modified by any subsequent special resolution.” 
(S. 76.) 

We now come to the obligations of the Association. 
Tliosc arc ;— 

(1.) To forward a copy of the memorandum of association, 
having annexed thereto the articlo.s of association to every 
member, at his request, on ]Dayracnt of such sum not exceed¬ 
ing one rupee as may be prescribed by the Association (S. 42.) 

(2.) To keep a register of members in wdiich the fol¬ 
lowing particulars shall be entered 

(ci.) Tiio names and addresses and tho occupations, if 
any, of the members of tho as.sociation. 

(i.) The date at which tho name of any person was 
entered in the register as a member. 

(o.) The date at which any member ceased to be a mem¬ 
ber. (S. 47.) 

(3.) At the registered office of the association, to keep tho 
register of members “ open to the inspection of any member 
gratis, and to the inspection of any other person on the pay'- 
ment of one rupee, or such less sum as the association may 
prescribe, for each inspection.” The inspection to bo allowed 
“ during business hours,” but subject to such reasonable res¬ 
trictions as the association in general meeting may impose, 
so that not less than 2 hours in each day' bo appointed for 
inspection.” The association, however, may upon giving notice 
by advortisemont in some newspaper circulating in the district 
in which its registered office is situate, and in the local official 
Gazette, close the register of merabors for any time or times 
not exceeding in the whole 30 days in each y'car. (SS. 
55,36.) 
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(4.) To grant coijies of tlie register or any part tlicrcofj, 
on payment of trvo annas for every liunclrcd words required 
to bo copied.” (vS. 55.) 

(5.) To bo subject to the process of the principal 
court of original civil jurisdiction in tbo district or place in 

which the registered otBce....is situate,” in all matters 

affecting the rectification of the register of members. The 
Civil Court will only exorcise its jurisdiction if an .application 
is made to it hy tho aggrieved person, and such application 
may be made if the name of any person is fraudulently or 
without sufficient cause entered in, or omitted from, the register 

of members..or if default is made, or unnecessary 

delay takes place, in entering on the register the fact of any 
person having ceased to ho a member,” (S. 58.) 

(6.) To ho liable to contributo to the assets under certain 
conditions. Tho liability of tho members of the Association 
may be limited to such amount as the members may respectively 
undertake by tho memorandum of as.sociation to contribute to 
tho assets of the Association in tho event of its being wound 
up (S. 7.) But no past member shall bo liable to contribute 
to the assets if he has ceased to be a member for a period of 
one year or upwards prior to the commencement of tho wind¬ 
ing np, or unless it appears to the Court that the existing 
members are unable to satisfy the contributions required to be 
made by them in pursuance of the Act. No past member 
shall he liable to contribute in respect of any debt or liability 
of the Association contracted after the time at which he ceased 
to be a member (S. Gl.) 

(7.) To keep a registered office and to give notice of its 
situation to the Registrar (Sec. 03.) 

(8.) To be hound by contracts entered into according to 
law by “ any person acting under the express or implied au¬ 
thority” of the Association. (Sec. 67.) 
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(9.) To conveno a genei'al meeting of the Association 
within six months after tho memorandum of association is 
registered (S. 75,) and “once at least every year” (S. 74.) 

(10.) To make out and file with tho Registrar within 
twelve months after registration, and once at least in every 
year afterwards, a balance-sheet containing a summary of tho 
property and liabilities of tho Association, after it is audited 
and laid before the general meeting, (S. 74.) 

(11.) To have the accounts examined and the correctness 
■of tho balance-sheet certified by one or more auditor or audi¬ 
tors “ once at least every yoar” (S. 74.) 

(12.) To produce books and documents before, and to 
submit to an examination into its affairs by, a government in¬ 
spector. Such an inspector can only bo appointed upon the 
application of not less than one-fifth of tlio whole number of 
members, supported by such evidence as the Local Government 
may require for the purpose of showing that the applicants 
have good reason for requiring such investigation to be made, 
and that they are not actuated by malicious motives in in¬ 
stituting the same (SS. 83, 84.) 

(13.) To cause minutes of all resolutions and proceedings 
of general meetings and of the managers of the Association 
to be duly entered in books to be provided for the purpose. 
(S. 92.) 

It will thus be seen that an association formed under S, 26, 
of Act VI. of 1882, enjoys several important advantages— 
W'hile the duties imposed on it arc cither such as are usually 
discharged or such as ensure the regular conduct of business. 
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ill. 

The Hindu Social Reform Association in Sind at first ap¬ 
plied for the amendment of Act XXI. of 1860—and on their 
memorial the following resolution was passed, 

“HINDU SOCIAL REFOEM ASSOCIATION 

IN SIND." 


No. 37G5. 

General Department. 

Bombay Castle, 23rd October 1886. 

Letter from the Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India, Homo Department, Public, No. 1628. dated 8th 
October :— 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 372, dated the 29th January 1880, forwarding a memoran¬ 
dum from the Commissioner in Sind with a memorial to the 
addre??s of His Excellency the Viceroy from the ‘ Hindu Social 
Reform Association, Sind,’ in which the association prays for 
the amendment of Act XXI. of 1880 (an Act for the Registra¬ 
tion of Literarj'", Scientific and Charitable Societies) so as to 
place that body on the same footing ns charitable and other 
associations under the Act, Eor this purpose the memorialists 
are advised that it will be only necessary to amend the pream¬ 
ble and Section 20 of the Act by the addition of the words 
‘ social reform.’ The objects the memorialists have in view 
arc stated to be ‘ to put an end in their community to the early 
marriage and early widowhood of girls, and at the same time to 
do away with the ruinous marriage expenses now incurred by 
fathers of female children.’ 

“ 2. In reply I am to say that, on a recent examination 
of the provisions of Act XXI. of 1860, it was found that they 
were defective in many respects, and that if the Act is to be 
amended it will probably require to be thoroughly examined 
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and extensively altered. For sucli an extensive revision the 
present time is not opportune, I am, however, to point out that 
a more convenient mode of incorporating public bodies bos since 
been provided by Section'26 of the Indian Companies Act VI. 
of 1882, and that nmucroua clubs and other societies formed 
for ohjccts not unlike those contemplated by the Hindu Social 
Reform Association of Sind have been incorporated under the 
corresponding sootioii of the Englisli Companies Act. I am 
accordingly to suggest for the consideration of Ilis Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay in Council whether the provisions of 
of tbo Indian Companies Act VI. of 1882 might not be made 
available in the present case, the necessity for the amendment 
of Act XXI. of 1800 being thus avoided.” 

Resolution.—-Copy of the letter from the Government of 
India should he forwarded to the Commissioner in Sind, with 
reference to his memorandum N o. 13, dated 7 th Jauuary last, 
for communication to the Hindu Social Reform Association in 
Sind, and with a request tliat the views of the Association may 
be obtained on the suggestion made by the Government of 
India and reported to Government. 

J. He. C. Atkins, 
Under Secretary to Government.” 

On examining Act. VI. of 1882, the Association agreed 
with the Government of India that this enactment provided 
*• a more convenient mode of incorporating public bodies,” and 
acted accordingly. 

The following memorandum and articles bore 230 signatures^ 
mostly of heads of families, when sent to Government. Many 
more signatures will bo given if the workers do their duty. 

MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 

1. The name of the Association is “ The Hindu Social 
Reform Association.” 

2. The Registered office of the Association will be situate 
in Hyderabad Sind. 
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3. The objects for which the Association is established 
arc :— 

(1.) The prevention of premature marriages. 

(2.) The reduction of marriage expenses. 

(3.) The promotion of female education, and the improve¬ 
ment of the status of woman. 

(4.) The doing all such other lawful things as are 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of the above objects. 

4. The income and property of the Association whenceso¬ 
ever derived shall be applied solely towards the promotion of 
the objects of the Association as set forth in this Memorandum 
of Association, and no portion thereof shall be paid or trans¬ 
ferred directly or indirectly by way of dividend, bonus, or 
otherwise howsoever, by way of profit to the members of the 
Association. 

Provided that nothing herein shall prevent the payments 
in good faith, of remuneration to any officers or servants of the 
Association or to any member of the Association or other person^ 
in return for any services actually rendered to the Association. 

5. If any member of the Association pays or receives any 
dividend, bonus, or other profit in contravention of the terms 
of the 4th paragraph of this Memorandum, his liability shall bo 
unlimited. 

0. lilvory member of this Association undertakes to con¬ 
tribute to the assets of the Association, in the event of the same 
being wound up during the time that he is a member, or within 
one j'ear afterwards, for payment of the debts and liabilities of 
the Association contracted before the term at which he ceases 
to bo a member, and of the costs, charges and expenses of wind¬ 
ing up the same, and for the adjustment of the rights of the 
contributories amongst themselves, such amount as may bo 
required not exceeding Rs. 10 or, in c asc of his liability becom- 
ing unlimited, such other amount as may bo required in 
pursuance of the last preceding paragraph of this Memorandum. 

17a 
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7, If, upon tlio winding up or dissolution of tho Associa¬ 
tion there remains, after the satisfaction of all its debts and 
liabilities, any property whatsoever, the same shall not be paid 
to or distributed among the members of the Association, but 
shall bo given or transferred to some other institution or ins¬ 
titutions having ob jects similar to the objects of the Association, 
to be determined by the members of the Association at or 
before tho time of dissolution, or in default thereof by such 
court as may have or acquire jurisdiction in the matter. 

8. True accounts shall be kept of tho sums of money 
received and expended by tho Association, and the matters in 
respect of which such receipts and expenditure take place and 
of tho property, credits and liabilities of the Association, and 
subject to any reasonable restrictions as to the time and manner 
of inspecting the same that may be imposed in accordance with 
the regulations of the Association for the time being, shall bo 
open to the inspection of the members. Once at least every 
year tho accounts of the Association shall bo examined, and the 
correctness of the balance-sheet ascertained by one or more pro¬ 
perly qualified Auditor or Auditors. 

We, the several persons whose names and addresses are 
subscribed, arc desirous of being formed into an Association in 
pursuance of this Mcmoi’undum of Association. 

Names, addresses and descriptions of subscribers. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


1. For the purposes of registration, the number of tho 
members of the ALSSOciation is declared to be unlimited. 

2, These articles shall be construed with reference to the 
provisions of the Companies Act VI, of 1882, and terms used 
in these articles shall be taken as having tho same respective 
meanings as they have when used in that Act. 
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3. The Association is established for the purposes ex¬ 
pressed in the Memorandum of Association. 

4. There sliall be four divisions of members.* 
Qaalificationa of Members. 

The first division shall consist of those persons who 
agree :— 

(1.) Not to marry their sons, or any other male relations 
under their control or guardianship, below the ago of 16, and 
in each case of breach by them hereafter of such agreement, 
to pay to the Association a sum of Rs. 500 or any less sum 
adjudged by the division after giving such persons an oppor¬ 
tunity of being heard in their defence. 

(2.) Not to take from the family of any bride whom any 
of their sons or such other relation shall marry, any marriage 
or other presents in excess of any scale that may bo laid down 
by the first division of members and, in each case of breach 
by them hereafter of such agreement, to pay to the Association 
a sum not exceeding double the excess which may bo adjudged 
by the division after giving such opportunity as aforesaid. 

(3.) To educate all their female children to the best of 
their ability and in case of thoir failure to teach them or to 
have them taught at least reading and writing and simple 
arithmetic, to pay to the Association a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 50 which may be adjudged after giving such opportunity 
as aforesaid. 

(4.) To pay a subscription of not less than 2 annas month¬ 
ly, or 1 rupee a year in advance. 

The second division shall consist of those persons who 
agree to all the above clauses except the second. 

* In small castes it will not do to have inoi'o than one or two dlvi- 
sions--vii!, tlio division of pledge-takers and at the most honorary 
members. Even under these articles it is quite within tho power of 
the first division to have no other members at all, ( Vide articles & 
and 9.) 
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The third division shall consist of those persons who 
merely sympathize with the objects of the Association and 
agree to pay an annual subscription of not less than Rs. 6 or 
a monthly subscription of not less than 8 annas. 

The fourth division shall consist of Honorary Members 
elected on account of their liberality towards the Association, 
or for eminent services to the cause of social reform or female 
education. No Honorary Member slmll be bound ^^by the 
Memorandum of Association or these articles. 


None but Hindus of Sind are eligible for the first three 
divisions, but this limitation does not apply to the fourth 
division. Members of the first two divisions may become 
life-members on payment of Rs. 50, and members of the third 
division may become life-members on payment of Rs. 200, and 
such life-members will not thereafter be liable to pay any 
subscription. 


Admission of Members. 


All who subscribe these articles of association shall 
be deemed to have agreed to bo mem¬ 
bers of the first division. All, who, 
after the registration of these articles, are allowed by the 
Managing Committee to sign their names in the Register of 
members of the first, second or third division shall be deem¬ 
ed to have agreed to become members of these divisions 
respectively. Honorary Members can only be elected at a 
General Meeting. 


6. Any member of the first or second division can retire 

tiine on payment to the Asso- 
Eetiremeut of Memberis. .. „ „ , 

ciation or Ks. 500, or any leaser sum 

that may, after an opportunity has been given him of being 

heard, be adjudged by the division of which he is a member_ 

Any member of the third division can retire at any time after 

payment of any arrears of subscriptions due. 

An Honorary Member may retire at any time. 
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Rmbts of Members. 


7. Every member shall have the right to use the Asso¬ 
ciation’s property in common with 
other members, and to receive, free of 
charge, such of tho publications of the Association as the 
Association may determine to distribute gratis among the 
members. 


8. The General body shall elect one of their members as 

Honorary Secretary, and it may ap- 
bearera.’"*^™^^*^ Secretary as Treasurer or 

elect any other member as Treasurer. 
Tho General body shall also elect an Auditor or Auditors for 
the ensuing year. 

The Managing Committee shall, subject to the approval 
of tho General body, appoint a Stipendiary Secretary who 
shall work under the control of the Honorary Secretary, and 
it shall appoint, subject to the approval of tho same body, such 
other persons as may be necessary to carry out the objects of 
the Association. 

9. The subscribers to the Memorandum of Association 

shall determine who and how many 
^ members of the first Manag- 
ing Committee, provided that, until 
the Managing Committee is appointed, the said subscribers 
shall bo deemed to be such Committee. 

Every Managing Committee shall hold office for one year, 
but the members shall be re-oligible. 

Every subsequent Managing Committee after the first, 
shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciation out of the members of the first two divisions, and shall 
consist of as many members as the Association may think fit, 

10. The business of the Association shall be managed by 
the Managing Committee for the time being under the control 
of tho Association. 
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The Committee shall carry out all resolutions passed at 
Powers of the Ma.mj- a«y General Meeting of the Asso- 
ing Committee. ciation or any meeting of a division. 

11. A General Meeting of the Members shall be held 
about every Christmas, in every year, 
^^Meetings, Prococdiiigs purpose of receiving, discussing 

and approving the report of the Com¬ 
mittee, electing a Committee, Honorary Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Auditor, for the ensuing year and also for electing Hono¬ 
rary Members, and transacting the general business of tho 
Association. At General Meetings only those who are members 
of the Association and who have paid up all money duo from 
them to the Association shall bo allowed to vote or, except by 
permission of the Chairman, to address the Meeting, 

Votes may he given by proxy at General, Divisional, or 
Committee Meetings, provided that the proxy is a member and 
has been appointed in writing, Tho Committee or any 7 
members of the Association shall have power, through the 
Honorary Secretary, and in his absence through the Stipen. 
diary Secretary, to convene a Special General Meeting or a 
meeting of a division. 

The Managing Committee shall meet as often as it likes 
and may bo specially convened by the Honorary Secretary and 
in his absence by the Stipendiary Secretary. 

No business shall be transacted at any General or Divi¬ 
sional Meeting or at any Committee Meeting, unless a quorum 
of members is present. 

In the case of General Meetings such quorum shall consist 
of not less than one-third of all the members of the Associa¬ 
tion, and in the case of Divisional or Committee Meetings of 
not less than one-half the members of the Division or the 
Committee, as the case may be; provided that no meeting can 
he held for the purpose of prescribing a scale of marriage and 
other presents unless three-fourths of the Registered members 
of tho first division are present and no such scale can he laid 
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down unless it is approved by a majority of three-fourths of 
the members present. 

If there is no quorum, the meeting shall bo adjourned and 
fresh notice of the adjourned meeting shall be given to all 
who were absent. At such adjourned meeting the business 
specified in the notice of the first meeting, but no other, shall 
be transacted even though there is no quorum. 

The Managing Committee shall choose its own Chairman, 
and every General or Divisional Meeting shall choose its own 
Chairman. 

Dvery Chairman shall have a second or casting vote in 
case of equality of votes. 

12. The accounts of the Association’s income and disbursc- 

Accouuts, Audit &c. he kept by the Stiimn- 

diary Secretary, under the control and 
supervision of the Honorary Secretary and the Managing 
Committee, and shall bo audited at least once a year. 

13. The Committee shall have power of calling public 
meetings at such times and places as they may approve, for 
the promotion of the interests of the Association, and to 
hivite the co-operation of any suitable persons, but such meet¬ 
ings shall have no power over the regulations or proceedings 
or funds of the Association. 

14. The Committee shall have also the power to connect 

AlKliation, Association any Association 

formed for the purpose of carrying 
the same objects into effect, and to give pecuniary or other aid 
to such Associations, although the funds raised by the latter 
may be devoted to local efforts, and be under separate control. 

15. The Association may sue and bo sued in the name of 

Suita. Honorary Secretary, and in the 

absence of such Secretary ia the namo 
of its Stipendiary Secretary. 

Names, addresses and descriptions of subscribers. 
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All (issociatioa on similar lines has boon fui ined at Ahmedabad. Its 
distinctive features will appear from the following extracts —the first 
(A) from the Memorandum, and the second (B) from the Articles :— 

A. 3. The objects for which the Association is established are;— 

(1.) The prevention of premature marriages, specially by taking 

legally enforceable pledges from parents and guardians, and by persuad¬ 
ing castes and sub-castes which can dine together to allow intermarriage. 

(2.) The improvement of the status of wiiman, specially by dis¬ 
couraging Asura marriages, and male bigamy, in castes which practise 
either. 

(3.) The doing all such other lawful things as are incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of the above objects. 

B. 4. There shall be throe divisions of members, eon.sisting res- 

Ouslifleatioas of inemb«a, ^dopt any of the 

following three limits of marriageable age, vis. 

(1) 18 for boys and 14 for girls j (2) 16 for boys and 12 for girls; (3) 16 
for boys and 10 for girls. 

Every one of siush persons must further agree not to marry his sons 
or daughters, or any other male or female relations under bis control oi 
guardianship, respectively, below the limit of age adopted by him, and 
in each case of breach by him, hereafter, of such agreement to pay to the 
Association a aura of Rs, 200, or any loss sum adjudged by his division 
(or by any committee to which this power of adjudication may be, 
generally or specially, delegated by his division, or by the Association 
on behalf of all the divisions) after giving him an opportunity of being 
heard in his defence. 

The miuimum subscription payable by each member is eight annas 
a year. 

Donors of Rs. 25 need pay no subscription. 

Honorary Members may only bo elected on account of theii 
liberality towards the Association, or for eminent services to the cause 
of social reform or female education. No Honorary Member shall be 
bound by the Memorandum of Association or these Articles. 

5. All who sign the following printed form in duplicate shall be 
deemed members respectively of the divisions chosen by them, and shall 
be registered as such by the Secretary under the control of the Managing 
Ooramittee, The Secretary, under the control of the said Committee, 
may for recorded reasons forego the subscription in any case. 

Form, 

*.of caste living at. after umlerstamling the Memo¬ 

randum and Articles of tho Gujarat Hindu Social Reform Association 
hereby agree to become a member of the. Division. 

Honorary Members can only be elected at a General Meeting. 





APPENDIX III. 


THE INDIAN LAW REGARDING THE 
SEDUCTION OF GIRLS-A CRYING 
INEQUALITY. 

I have read the English Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
and I ask the Government most earnestly to contrast its pro¬ 
visions with those in our Penal Code on this subject. I put them 
here side by side. 

llow tjirU arc protveivd hj ihv Ilott Ihcij arc protected hij 
Indian Penal Code, the Enylish Criminal Lciur 

Ameudment Act, 

1. A husband bas ing in- 1. lie is punishable with 
tercourae with his wife who is penal servitude for life. 
luider ten years of age, with or 

without Iter consent, is punish¬ 
able witli transportation for 
life. (Sec. 370.) 

2. A husband having in- He is pHnishahk with penal 
tercourse with his wife who is servitude for life, 

teit years old, with or without 
her consent, is not punishable 
at all. The law in the most 
explicit language declares that 
this is not rape, (Sec. 375J 

3. Any person other than He is punishable with penal 
a husband, having intercourse servitude for life. 

with a girl who is ten years 
old, toith her consent, is not 

punishable. 

18 
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4. A girl under twelve Any one Laving intercourse 
years of age is not competent with a girl under thirteen 

to consent to the commission years of age, with or with- 

of any offence upon her, or in otit her consent, is punish- 

respect of.hor, except that of able with penal servitude 

rape or^ seduction. (Secs. for life, 

and 875.) 

Any one having intercourse 
Avith a girl over thirteen and 
mder sixteen ycar.s of age, with 
or without her consent, is pu¬ 
nishable with ten years’ rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment. 

Let the public, and the authorities, look upon this picture 
and upon that. Can there be any justification for such glaring 
divergencies and inequalities ? In three out of those four casesj 
what is an .offence in England—an offence punishable with 
penal servitude for life—is not an offence in India. The ques¬ 
tion affects not only us Natives, but Englishmen also. It is 
the Pcnal^Codc that governs theut here, and not the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. An English girl, ten yours old, has 
not in India that j)rotcction which her sister under sixteen 
enjoys in England. Can there bo a better reason for tlie reform 
of the law ? And does not this show that it is the interest of 
every publicist, Anglo-Indian and Native, to protest against 
this shameful inequality ? 

II. 

As the public may Avish to have the ipsissima vcrla of our 
code, I quote those portions of it which relate to our subject. 

Wo arc fir,st Avarned in Sec. 90, that a consent is not 

such a consent as is intended by any Section of this code. 

if the consent is given b}^ a person Avho, from unsoundness of 
mind or intoxication, is unable to understand the nature and 
consequences of that to which he gives his consent; or, nntess 
the contrary appears from the context,ii the consent is given by 




a person who is under tsvelve years of age”. Let us now turn to 
the context of Section d7;5:—-'‘A man is .said to commit ‘rape’ 
who, except in the case hereinafter excepted, has sexual intcr- 
€our.se with a woman under circumstances falling under any of 
the five following descriptions :— 

Firstly.—Against her will. 

Secondly.—Without her consent. 

* ^ 

h ifthly.~\V ith or without lier consent when she is under 
ten years of age. 

Exception.—Sexual intercourse by a man with his own 
wife, the wife not being under ton yoar.s of age, is not rape.” 

This Section, therefore, lays down that if a girl is under 
ton her consent to her .seduction is immaterial, wliilo without 
this Section, Section !)0 would make such con,sent immaterial 
ni the ca,se of a girl under twelve. Section d/d, therefore, 
iiS contiaij to Section 90, and so, it ha.s been construed bj^ that 
eminent commentator, Mr. Maync, 

Now, mark tlio absurdities AFhoevor intcnticnally 
uses force to any person, without that per.son’.s in order 

to the commiUiug of an otfenco, or intending by the use of .such 
force to camso, or knowing it to bo likely that by the use of 
such force he will cause injury, fear, or annoyance to the per¬ 
son to whom the force is uised, i.s said to ‘ irso criminal force ’ 
to that otlicr” and is punishable with three montlrs’ imprison¬ 
ment. (Sec. 3d0 and H52.) 

Whoever as.saults or uses criminal forev to any woman, 
mtondmg to outrage, or knowing it to he likely that ho will 
thereby outrage lier modesty, shall bo puni.shed with impri.son- 
mont of either description ( rigorous or simple), which may 
extend to two years, or wdth fine, or with both, ” (See. dSd.) 

1 ho maximum punishment for rape i.s ton yoar.s’ iinpri- 
souinont ( ,'boc. dTo) or ten years’ transportation fScc. 59). Fc 
such a serious oftence, a girl ton years old i.s supposed capable 
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^ couscBling, but not to petty criminal force or an indecent 
ssault. If she consent to the latter, the law nevertheless ri- 
-■orously enjoins that her consent is not a ^■aM consent, and 
hat tho offence committed against her is in spite of it an offence, 
kit if she consent to sexual intercourse—why, that consent is 
alid. The difference between her husband and any other per- 
■cn is simply this, that while the former is safe, whether she 
•ousents or not, the latter is not safe, unless she consenl s or is 
.villing. But in the case of criminal force or an indecent 
rssaualt, even a girl under twelve, and not merely a girl under 
ten, is supposed incompetent to give a valid consent. Is not 
this a most unjustifiable anomaly ? Surely rape is a more 
heinous crime than criminal force or an attempt to outrage the 
modesty of u girl. IVhy, then, this pernicious distinction ? 
Koticc that the Penal Code holds out an indemnity, not only 
to the husband, but to others, Tho exception in favour of a 
husband is to a rule which is itself an exception to the general 
law laid down in Sec. 00. That general law prohibits us from 
taking a single ornament off a girl’s person, even with her con¬ 
sent, if she is under twelve (Sec. 378). That general law 
prohibits us from conveying a girl of this age beyond the limits 
of British India, oven if she consents. That general law 
punishes the least touch of her garments, the least contact with 
her person as criminal force, even it she consents (Secs. 349, 
y50 and 352). But the exception to this general law lays down 
that a girl, not under ten, is game to any one for sexual inter¬ 
course if she consents, and a further exception to this exception 
lays down that she is game to her husband, even if she does not 
consent. Is not this, then, fearful and shameful? I challenge 
any one to come forward to defend it. The truth is that at the 
time the Penal Cod.e was framed, the English law was in a most 
unsatisfactory state. The English jurists held that mere physical 
consent was sufiioient, that even though the woman was an idiot 
still if she consented from mere animal instinct, the offence of 
rape was not committed (Reg. rs. Eletcher). The Indian law 
was an advance upon this barbarous principle. It protected 



idiots, and even intoxicated women, from violation, but, curious¬ 
ly enough, while it placed girls and boys not twelve years old 
on the same footing as idiots and intoxicated persons in all 
other respects, so far as competency to consent was concerned* 
it allowed the former to bo violated with impunity. The Eng¬ 
lish law treated consent as a very .simple fact, and held that 
“ the consent even of a child under ten years of age to what 
otherwise would bo an indecent a.ssault, prevented the act being 
indictable” (Reg. rs. Johnson). Our Indian legislators were 
of a different opinion. They thought a child under ten was not 
competent to consent to such an act, and .so they ruled it, but 
they were not prepared to make a greater advance upon the 
English law. Now that the English law itself has made a far 
more momentous advance than our Indian legislators over 
dreamt of, it is time, I submit, for us to bring our code in 
harmony with the exigencies of .society and the greater perfec¬ 
tion of the English law. I am sure Lord iSIacaulay and his 
co-adjutors would be the first to move an amendment of Sec, 373, 
were they now living. I am sure they would now concede that 
they had stopped too short—that they liad been content with 
making- a very small improvement in the English law so far as 
children were concerned, though they had provided a thousand 
times better safeguard.s for unsound persons than any to be found 
in that law. Let the present Legal Member do the work left un¬ 
done by them. Let him recognize the fact that a girl under 
12 in India is really and truly as unable “ to understand th<3 
nature and consqucnccs” of seduction as a girl under 16 has been 
by law declai-ed to be in England. Let him recognize the 
injustice of allowing her to give away hor most precious posses¬ 
sion—a possession dearer to her th-an riches or any earthly 
thing. The law punishes the thief of her jewels, even if she 
consent to the theft, but it lets go scot-free the thief of tha 
priceless jewel of woman, her chastity, hor honour, if she is jus1 
ten years old, and consents to the deprivation. Does she under, 
stand the nature and consequences of this larceny better than 
■that of the former ? Has she more education than an Englisb 
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girl of fifteen? If not, then why, in Heaven’s name, should this 
absurd ungodly distinction disgrace our Penal Code any longer ? 
We do not ask for special legislation. We simply confine 
ourselves to a most temperate, a most reasonable demand. We 
want the exception and the further exception to the exception 
in Sec. 875 to be done away with. We want no more for 
the present; and Heaven forbid that we should have occasion 
to ask for more at any future time t 

TH. 

Our Legislature lays down :—“ Yon shall not take or entice 
any hoy under 14 years, or an}’ girl under IG years, out of the 
keeping of his or her lawful guardian, without such guardian’s 
consent” no matter whether the boy or the girl consents or not 
(See. 8G1). Why this distinction? If so far as kidnapping is 
concerned, a girl is not supposed to be able to take care of herself 
before she is sixteen, while a boy is held to bo so able when ho 
is fourteen, why should the former be supposed capable of con¬ 
senting at the age of 10 to an act which means her physical 
prostration and the ruin of her frame, while the latter is com¬ 
pletely protected ? May 1 ask if girls require less protection 
than boys ? Who can doubt that they require one thousand 
times more protection ? Nay, even the Legislature admits this 
in the case of kidnapping, I confess, I cannot for the life of 
me understand why a girl should be supposed thoroughly 
competent at the age of ten to dispose of her most valuable 
possesstion, while a boy under 12 is considered completely in¬ 
capable of giving any valid consent to tbo transfer oven of his 
jacket, or bis boots, or his drawers. Will the Government 
redress this crying inequality ? Why should there be an ex- 
ception in the case of girls ? Is it because they come to 
maturity earlier than boys? If so, then why raise the 
age of consent in their case to 16, and that of boy only to 14 so 
far as kidnapping is concerned ? Besides, does any Indian girl 
reach maturity at ten ? “With respect to oflencos upon girls,” 
says Mr, Maync, “ the Legislature seems to assume that they 
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come to maturity two years earlier here thau in Europe,” Lot 
the age of consent, therefore, bo fixed if you like at two years 
earlier than in England. According to Dr, Chevers, females 
in India begin to menstruate after the twelfth year, or at the 

beginning of the thirteenth.Menstruation at ten years is 

very uncommon, and probably does not occur in more thau one 
or two instances out of a hundred females. It is equally rare 
that it should be delayed beyond the thirteenth year (p. 461 
of Chevers’Medical Jurisprudence for India), “Perhaps in 
this country,” says Taylor, talking of England “the most fre¬ 
quent ago for the commencement of menstruation may be taken 
at 15 years. It is liable to be accelerated in its appearance by 
certain moral and physical conditions under which a female 
may bo placed.” The'value of the revelations made by the 
Pall Mall Gazette consists in proving conclusively that girls 
even at the ago of 15 do not understand the consequences of 
seduction. Here in India, it may bo said with as great positive¬ 
ness, that the child-wives under 12 hardly understand the con¬ 
sequences of sexual intercourse at such tender age. “ Before 
the 14th August,” it has been said “ it is a crime to shoot 
grouse, lost an immature bird should not yet have a fair chance 
to fly. The sportsman, who wishes to follow the partridge 
through the stubbles, must wait till September 1, and the close 
time for phca.sants is still later. Admitting that women are as 
fair game as grouse and partridges, why not let us have a close 
time for bipeds in petticoats as well as as for bipeds in feathers ? 

.Fish out of season are not fit to be eaten.. . 

.The law 

ought at least to be as strict about a live child as about a dead 
salmon,” 

Our Penal Code in this matter was based more or less on the 
English law. The amendment proposed will be welcomed by 
the whole of India. No one dare come forward and say that 
girls should bo allowed to be outraged when under twelve. Such 
a brutal act would undoubtedly be an outrage, a violation; and 
yet the law does not punish it. It may be said, no gross cases 
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have been brought to our notice of such outrages. But how 
can they bo ? There is no JPall Mall Gazette among our ver¬ 
nacular papers. Instances, however, arc not wanting.* But 1 
say if one single instance can take place of such an outrage 
tinder the present law, the law ought to be amended. There 
may bo only 12 murders committed in a province during the 
year—there may be only one case of rape—there may be no 
case of an unnatural offence—and yet the law provides punish¬ 
ments for all these. Does it not ? Whj% then, should it leave 
girls under 12 unprotected ? 


.VPPENDIX IV. 

SOCIAL EEFORM IX RAJPUTANA. 


Early in March last tvas hold at Ajmero a meeting of 
Sardars, Officials and Charans from all parts of Rajputana, for 
the purpose of adojiting some rules for regulating the expendi¬ 
ture on marriage and funeral ceremonies among the Rajputs, 
It seems that Colonel C. K. 31. Walter, Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajputana, has been interesting himself very active¬ 
ly in the cause of social reform in Rajputana, and that the 
meeting at Ajmorc in March last was a result of his long 
continued labours in that direction. We arc enabled, through 
the kindness of a friend, to reproduce the rules and regulations 


” I have had myself to try at least two eases wliieli arose from the 
uuwilliiigucss of tiie child-wife to auri'cnder her person to her husband. 
In the first the charge again.st the husband was of causiiig her grievous 
hurt. Sho had tried to run away from him to her parents, and ho had 
pursued her and thrown her down and cut off the tip of her nose. In 
tlie other case the child-wife, to bo rid of her nocturnal tortures, had 
plucked some Dhatura and put it in the vice cooked by her for her 
Imsbaud. The hufshaud wa.s anxious to have her hack, and prayed for 
a. nominal sentence. 
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agreed to by the Conference at Ajmcrc. Those rules and ro' 
gvilulions have been signed by about forty delegates from the 
diffei'ent States of Rajpiitano. Among tlio signatories are to be 
found several Tliakurs, Sardars and Oliarans. It was these 
rules and regulations which formed the subject of conversation 
in the House of Lords some time ago when Lord Northbrook, 
Lord Kimberley, the Bisbop of Carlisle, and Lord Cross, tlio 
present Secretai’y of State for India, passed the highest eulogi- 
nms on the Rajput Princes and on Coloiicl Walter for the re¬ 
form they have inaugurated throughout Rajputana. According 
to tlio London correspondent of the TIMES OF INDIA, 
Lord Cross is reported to have said that “it was the greatest 
advance made in tlio present century and might lead to changes 
which no man living could forcsoed' AFith these brief pre¬ 
liminary observations wo give below the rules and regulations 
adopted at Ajracro in ALirch last;— 

All the Sirdars of the various States of Rajputana as¬ 
sembled at Ajinerc, for the purpose of discussing arrangements 
for regulating the expenses ijicurrcd on the occasion of marri. 
ao-es, deaths, &c., having come to an luianiinoiis decision, the 
following observances have been prescribed and will bo binding 
on Rajputs of all ranks, except ruling chiefs 

1. If the niai’riago i.s that of the Tiiakur himself, or an eldest 
son, or a daughter, the amount to be expended is fixed as under : — 

AVhen the value of the Estate is above Rs. 20,000, not more 
than of the annual inconio. 

When rental is below Rs. 20,000, but not less than Rs. 10,000, 
not more than J, of the annual income. 

When the rental is below Rs. 10,000, but not less than Rs. 1,000^ 
not more than i of the annual income. 

When the inoomo is below R.s. 1,000, not more than >ds. of 
the annual income- 

The above limits arc in no case to bo exceeded, but any body 
can spend less if he likes. 
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Kota —Ill many Estates tliero is a reWL rating, while others are 
held on a fixed payment, according to which the rental is estimated- 
Sometimes the re?eiuie does not correspond with the assessment, 
while in certain Estates no assessment has been made. When a 
rckh settlement obtains, or the rate has been fixed, and the collec¬ 
tions accord with the rato of assessment, the income thus derived 
will be the basis for calculating the sum to be expended on marri¬ 
age expenses. But if the collections fall short of tiie assessment, or 
there he no assessment at all, then the actual realizations will be 
taken into account. 

2. Disputes arise regarding tlie gifts, which the girl's father 
sends to tho father of her intended husband, the latter wishing to 
have the value increased, while the former is desirous of decreasing 
it. This controversy besides delaying the conclusion of the engage, 
ment, gives rise to other evils. It is therefore proper that tho 
sending of ‘ tceka ’ (cng.agemcnt presents) should bo aUogothor 
stopped. 

Tho customary presents of opium, betel leaves, &c., which arc 
now sent on the occasion of tho betrotlial may continue, hut tlio 
engagement itself sliould be arranged for by letter only. 

r,. Of tho sum to be spent on ‘ tyag ’ irnder rule 1, Es. D, 
local currency per cent., on the annual income of the Estate, 
equivalent to Ra. 0-12-0, British currency, will he distributed as 
at present, by the father of tho bridegroom, among tho Charans, 
Raos, Dholis, &c., in the proportions fixed by the custom obtaining 
in each State- The sharo of this payment which the Dholis receive 
is inclusive of the amount given on account of ‘ Ghurcharhi.’ 
Except the above percentage, the fathers of the young couple will 
not give any other item to Charans, Raos, and Dholis, on account 
of marriage- 

4. Persons who hold property valued at less than Es, 500 
will pay nothing. When property is worth from Es. 500 to 1,000, 
the amount to be given as ‘ tyag ’ or present to Charans, &c., will be 
half that specified in Eule 8, viz. Es. 4^ local currency, or Es. 3-G-O, 
Imperial rupees per cent. 

5. A list will bo made of the Charans, Raos, Dholis, &c., at¬ 
tending the celebrations; and the day after the completion of the 
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marriage rite, tlioy ^vill be paid tlieir shares, and dismissed to their 
jiomcs. 

6. Only the Charans, Eaos, Dliolis Ac-, who are residents of 
the territory in which the marriage takes place, are mititled to the 
receipt of presents- Those of foreign territory are forbidden to 
come. Only the father of the bridegroom will make the payment ; 
the father of the bride is liable for nothing. 

7. In the case of the marriage of sons other than the eldest, 
and of brothers of the Thakur, who are dependent for support on 
the latter, the expenditure will be one-tenth of that specified in Iluk 
1, and the amount to bo distributed os ‘ tyag,’ one rupee local oui- 
roncy per cent, on the income of the Estate. 

8. If sons and brothers are allowed separate maintenance, the 
expense will be calculated on what the Estate allows them, accord¬ 
ing to the usual proportions above fixed. 

9. The scale of ‘ tyag ’ set forth in the preceding rules applies 
to a first marriage only- If n second or third marriage bo contract- 
od, the payment will bo at the rate of Es. 2 local currency per cent, 
when the income exceeds Rs. 5,000 ; when the income is less than 
Rs. 5,000 no ‘ tyag ’ will be distributed on the occa,sion of a second 
or third marriage, while in the case of a younger son or brother no 
‘ tyag ’ will be disbursed if the marriage is other than the first, 
when as already settled, 1 per cent- will be distributed as ‘ tyag ’ on 
a second or third marriage, the oldest son only will ho liable for 
' tyag ’ according to the rate above stated- 

10. The above rules settle what may be paid, but It must bo 
understood that in the capita! of the State itself no Sirdar is at 
liberty to distribute ‘ tyag.’ 

11. ‘ Tyag ’ will be distributed strictly iii accordance with the 
scale laid down; no enhancement or reduction should be made. 
But, if some people, regardless of their reputation have never given 
‘ tyag ’ they need not do so in future. Such people have not hither¬ 
to been taken to task by the State, nor will any claim lie agains- 
them hereafter, 

12. The amount of presents fixed should be accepted with 
thanks and distributed before witnesses. The recipients should not 
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go to foreign territory, nor slioald they (if disappointed) use 
abusive language. Charans, Raos, DhoHs, &o., should be guided 
by the intention of the rules, which have been drawn up, and each 
State should sec that this is enforced. 

13, Five years hence a Committee will assemble to recon¬ 
sider the rules, which have been now fixed to regulate marriage 
expenses and the distribution of presents, and after another inter¬ 
val of five years, a similar Committee will bo convened to report 
on the advantages or drawbacks of the arrangements. 

I t. In every State a Committee will bo appointed, consisting 
of a Sirdar, an ofiiclal, and a member of the Charan and Rao castes, 
or with such modifications in the constitution as the Durbar may 
be in favour of. It will be tbo duty of this committee to make ar¬ 
rangements for carrying out the regulations, regarding tho expon" 
diturc to bo incurred on marriages and deaths and on ‘tyag,’ as 
well as tho other instructions embodied in these rules. When a 
marriage is to bo celebrated one month’s previous notice will ho 
given by tho head of tho Estate oonoernod to this Committee, which 
will bo required to see that tho regulations prescribed are confinuGd 
to. The Committee will be empowered to permit at their direction 
the attendance of those of their territory who are priviledged to be 
present or to make such otlier arrangements as they may deem ex¬ 
pedient. TIic in’ovlslous of Rule b will remain in force for two 
years, after which it will be considered whether it is better to dis¬ 
burse the ‘ tyag’ to tho assembled Charans &o-, or to have tho 
money remitted to the Committee for distribution. 

1.0. The father of some girls owing to their not possessing 
the means, obtain the necessary funds for their daughters’ 
marriage from tho bridegrooms’ fathers. This is a most objoc- 
tionablo practice, and one that is opposed to the Dharam-Shas- 
ters. Many fathers, although without adequate means shun 
such impropriety and adjust the marriage expenses to their 
present circumstances. There arc others again, who have 
neither land nor maintenance, are practically without any 
means, and only oarii a daily livelihood as cultivators. If such 
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as these who elect to do so, take Rs. lOO and spend the lot on 
the man’iage it mattois little, but no greater sum should be 
taken, and they should as far as possible strive not to take 
anything. Should it be proved that the girl’s father accepts, 
or the boy’s father gives any sura contrary to this rule, the 
delinquents will be suitably punished. 

IG. As a rule boys and girls are raarried at an early age, 
notwithstanding that the evils of such a custom arc well known 
to all and need no description. In inviting attention to the 
subject, it seems proper to lay down, that boys and girls should 
not be married before the age of 18 and 11 respectively. 

h^otc -—As rcgai’ds engagements concluded before this 
date, the marriage can take place, as soon as the girl complete 
14 years, irrespective of the boy’s age. 

17. When a widower has attained the ago of 4G years, 
and has a son living, he should not contract another marriage. 

IS. The expenses on the occasion of death will be on the fol¬ 
lowing scale; — 

When the value of the property owned is ]es.s than Rs. 1,000 
§rds of income. 

When the property is worth from Bs. 1,000 to 5,000 j Income. 

Do. do- Rs. 5,000 to 10,000 ... ... ] „ 

•Above Rs- 10,000 . .r 

Less than the above proportions may bo spent, but never more. 

Aote—The above rule fixes the expenses to be incurred on the 
occasions of deaths, but each State will make suitable arrangements 
for regulating other matters connected with the ceremonies. 

10. The sums to be expended on marriages and deaths have 
been set forth above, bat should the proportion which has been 
fixed, calculated on the value of the property, yield a very insigni¬ 
ficant sum, or if there bo no property, then notwithstanding what 
is contained in the preceding rules, the party concerned is at li¬ 
berty to spend up to a limit of Rs. 100 on a marriage, and of Ra. 75 
on a death. 
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20. Besides the Committee in each Statci the premier Sirdar 
of each clan will snperintend the arrangements for giving effect to 
these regulations. 

21. It is very necessary that the rules .should be given the 
widest publicity. To this end each State might have copies printed 
olT, and distributed amongst all classes of Nobles, Jagirdar.s, and 
others. It would also be advisable to circulate copies among the 
officials. 

22. As thero are no Charans in Kcrowlee, those from tho ad- 
ioining State of Jeyporc and Dlwar can go there as heretofore. 
The Kerowlce Mofraid has agreed to this. 

Baled the 10//t March 1883. 

fcilOSAieRIiS. 

Fatloh Singh, Jagirdar of Dilwara, for iMcywar. 

Isavi ilaj Shyamal Das for Meywar. 

Bahadur Singh for Bikanir. 

Seth Ncini Chand do. 

Rai Beliavl I’al of Koranli. 

.Iowan Bao do. 

Tliakur T.Bi'i Singh do* 

Gordlian Pandit of Ki.shengarh. 

Eathor Bharut Singh do. 

Barat Kami Dan do. 

Kunwar Shor Singh of Kuchawan for Marwar, 

Kavi Kaj Murar Dau for Marwar. 

Eajawat Jeot Singh for .Jhalawar, 

Sunder Ball do, 

Kavi Baj Shoodan for Joyfeulmerc* 

Baroto Shoo Bax for Dlwar, 

I'liakur Biradh Singh do. 

Han want Singh do. 

Har Bux, Charan, for Jeyporo- 

Baja Ajit Singh of Khetroo for Jeyporc. 

Thakur Oobind Singh, Chomoo, (Jeyporo). 

Kavi Raj Raglm^Danjfor Sirohi, 
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Siuolii Poouam Cband Motamid for Sirolii, 

Bolu-a Batan Lai for Bundi. 

Kara Molikam Singh for Bundi. 

Maharaja Hanwant Singh for Bundi. 

Oirwar Singh for Tonk. 

Poitab Singli do. 

Maharaja Cliaggan Singh for Kotah. 

Barote Isar Dan. 

Chawand Dan Jawan Dan. 

Kirni Dan for Jhallavvar, 

Mardan Singh for Partabgarh. 

Eavi Raj Kesri Singh for Dnngarporo. 

Mohbat Kjr.gh ditto. 

Mehta Kclial Chand ditto. 

Sabivalo Urjan Singh for Meywar. 

liaja Mangal Singh, 0. !• E. of Bliinai (-4jmcro). 

Barote Biraiih Singh for Bhinai. 



MEMORANDUM .BY RAJA SIR T. 
MADAVA R/LA¥. 


1. According to the census of the year 1881, the num, 
ber of widows uiiclcr ton years of ago in all India is about 
54,000. 

2. According to the census of the Aladras Pi'csidoncy, 
for the year 1881, the number of widows under 10 years of 
age is about 5,000 in this Presidency. 

0. The evil thus stated and the misery it implies are 
indeed terrible. 

4. In this connection attention is earnestly invited to 
the following remarks from the Madras census report, 
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“ This gives us roughly an estimate of the ago at which 
Brahman girls are inarriccl. Some are married before 
7 years of age, nearly all ai'o nuirried before 10. The figures 
suggest that between 0 and 7 is the average age of marriage 
for females among Brahmans. This has the natural result of 
a high percentage of widows, and we find that nearly one- 
third of the Brahman women are widows.’’ 

There are proportionately aO per cent more widows 
amoug Brahmans than among other castes, and this surplus 
may be wholly attributed to the greater extent to which infant 
marriages occur among Brahmans than is tlie case with other 
castes. Certaiuly one-third, probably a larger proportion of 
the number of Brahman widows arc widows owing to this cus’ 
tom; that is to say, if Brahmans countenanced infant murringc 
only to the extent that otlier castes do, there would be nonrly 
60,000 fewer unhappy women in their caste. The total figures 
show that there are 80,000 widows under 20, and the fore¬ 
going remarks suggest that Brahman custom is responsible 
for threefourths of this.”—Vol. I. pp. 71, 72. 

5. It is evident that the earlier a girl is morried, the 
greater are the chances of virgin widowhood. 

C, It is also evident that if girls arc married after they 
have attained 0 or 10 years of age, a vast number of virgin 
widowhoods will bo altogether prevented, 

7. It seems, therefore, desirable and necessary to estab¬ 
lish some inducement to parents and guardians to delay the 
marriage of girls until they complete their 9th or 10th year 
of ago. 

8. T//is much of delay is quite permissible according to. 
the Sastras and also according to the custom. 

9. I do not propose to compel the delay, but, only to 
create an inducement in its favour, leaving everything else 
as it, at present, is. 
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10. Tho best forra of such iiidiicement .seems to he a fine 
for performing tho maiTiage boforo the fixed limit of age. 

11. Tho tiiio will, of course, be ae-cordiiig to tlic ciicum- 
stances of tho parties concerned and calculated to produce a 
deterrent eftect. 

12. Tho effect of this arrangement will bo to in.'ikc the 
parents or guardians delay the marriage up to the age limit 
if possihle, and thcrehy escape the tine, but if not possible to 
so delay, then to perform the marriage before that limit and 
to pay the fine. 

13. Tho effect of this will he to leave tho existing order 
of things as little disturbe<l as possible and yet to diminish the 
iniinbor of marriages before the ago limit, and thereby dimi¬ 
nish the number of virgin wldowlmods, which will be an im¬ 
portant gain. 

14. The impiiry into fiu-tn precedent to tho imposition 
of fine may bo safely left to a local punchayct. 

1.5, Tlu; moa.suio proposed will piodnco good only. 

Id. Any evil it may invadve will lie elcariy outweighed 
by the good. 

17. I prefer this moderate action to total inaction which 
I consider culpable in a liigli degioe. 

18. I dccldly prefer line to iiw.'didity becau.se the latter 
would involve tlu; misery of tho innocent ('Itiidreu and cause 
deep and extensive popular discontent. 

19. The lines slionld not be appropriated by the State, 
but a(>plied to some purpose beneficial to virgin widows. 

20. I would havo two age limit.s; one for casters under 
obligation to marry tlie girl before puberty, and the other foi 
castes at liberty to many the girls after );ubtniy. 

21. More than tin’s measure a.ppcar.s to me impossible al 
pre.sent, Ic.ss than this measure would be, culpable. 

22. The friction attendant upon it will bo at its mini¬ 


mum. 

19 
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The Iilst of the foregoing; 

1. The longer the married life of a woman, the great¬ 
er must be the chances of her widowhood. 

2. The shorter the married life of a woman, the less the 
chances of her widowhood. 

3. Therefore it is desirable in every possible way to 
shorten her married life. 

4. The only way to shorten her married life is to delay 
her marriage. 

5. Therefore delay the marriage as long as possible ua- 
der existing rule and custom. 

6. It may be delayed accordingly at least up to ten years 
of age. 

7. This period is not inconsiderable in relation to the 
term of married life. 

8. In many cases it may have the proportion of 25 per 

cent. 

9. Therefore, in many cases it may prevent the chances 
of widowhood in that ratio, 

10. Therefore I would create an inducement in favour 
that much in delay, 

11. The inducement being in the shape of a fine in pre 
ference to invalidity, 

2/ie best thing o f all would he /"or parents and guardians 
to voluntarily delay the marriage of girls till the completion of 
the IQth year in the case of Brahmans, and longer in the case 
of non-Bvahmans. 

(Signed) Raja Sir T. MADAVA ROW, k.c. s.i. 

Mylapore, Madras, \ 

lOlli August, 1888. J 



APPENDIX \ 1. 


SHASTRIC 'I’EX'l’S ON THE SUBJECT OF 
INFANT MARRIAGE. 


One of the penalties of arrested civilization is that, while 
stopping further growth, it sow.s the seeds of decay and death 
in the paralyzed social organism. The ‘ stationary’ East is one 
of those popular fallacies which died a very hard death, though 
killed and exploded a hundred times. It is not pos.sible for 
a living being, be the unit an individual or a collection of in¬ 
dividuals, to remain stationary at any stage of progress achieved, 
for any considerable time, witliout, in fact, undergoing the 
slow process of decay and degi’adation. The full import¬ 
ance of this fact is not realized, because the .span of national 
life is not, like that of the individual man, ea.sily encom¬ 
passed within our ordinary vision, and even in ordinary 
human life, many people imagine that they stand still, when 
in fact they are sinking in health and vigour, and lapsing into 
decrepitude and dotage. Perhaps, no better ilhrstration of this 
great truth can bo cited than what is furnished by an historical 
survey of the changes which have taken place, during centuries 
of arrested growth, in the social usages regulating the institu¬ 
tion of marriage in the Aryan population of this country. 
Without such a survey of the past, it is not possible to under¬ 
stand intelligently the present, or correctly to forecast or guide 
be future. The theory of evolution has in this country to be 
studied in its other, aspect of what may conveniently he called 
devolution. When decay and corruption set in, it is not the 
attest and the strongest that survives in the conflict of dead with 
living matter, hut the healthy parts give way, and their place 
is taken by all that is indicative of the fact that corruption 
has set in, and the vital force is extinguished. 

The study of the morbid symptoms of a nation’s decay is 
no doubt very irksome, but the pain must be endured, and the 
scruples set aside. The Gordian knot of centuries of involu¬ 
tion cannot be cut asunder by any spasmodic violence. The 
successive stages of slow decay must be closely watched and 
diagnosed, if we would work out the solution of the difficulty, 
Fortnnately, unlike the individual, the doom of death is not 
19 



irrevocable as fate in tlie ease of a nation so large as tbe 
Aryan population of India, miinbcriug one-sixtli of tlie human 
race. The process of recovery may be slow, but if wo stimulate 
the stibed seeds of health and growth, and lop off dead ex- 
crescencos, decay may be ari'estcil, and death averted, sucscess- 
lully. It is this hope which must cheer all those who desire 
to see tlie dead bones in tlie valley heave again with tlie 
breath of rosurrcction, and the sleep of centuries disturbed hy 
tbe ponotratiug rays of living light. 

It is i^roposed here to take such a .survey of the growth 
and decay of the Aryan social usages regarding the institution 
of marriage in thi.s conntiy during historic times, i.e., the 
times of which Ave can trace the history in records or institu¬ 
tions or customs. Such a survey presents many stages of 
growth as also of decay, but it is not proposed to dwcdl on 
iliem all here. It will be enough for the purpose of thi.s 
introduction to note only two stages: the one stage associat¬ 
ed with all that i.s truly old and venerable, associated, more¬ 
over, with all that is best and noblest in our traditions; and 
the other stage when tbe civilization which iwomiscd so well 
was arrested in its growth, iutorual decay set in, and foreign 
invasions paralyzed all activity, and brought in with them 
political subjection and social slavery. This distinction of 
two stages fits in with the orthodox view of looking at these 
matters. The mo.st orthodox interpreters of our ShAstras ad¬ 
mit that the present is separated from the past byadistinetb 
laid-down land-mark. Tin; Vedic age is separated from tb 
Pnranic age, in which Aryan .society now lives and inov 
and has its being. The Shastris profe.ss veneration for th 
past, but their allegiance is given not to the venerated Vedii 
past, but to the more modern transformation represented by 
the, dcjvelopments of the Puninic period ; and owing to a false 
rule of exegesis, they try to distort the old texts so as 
to make them ht in with what is hopelessly irreconcileablo with 
them. Thi.s desperate attempt must be abandoned, if it is de¬ 
sired to look at the subject in its true historical aspect. Two 
propositions may safely be laid down in this connection;—(1) 
that Aryan society of the Vedic, or, more properly speaking, 
the Grihya Sfitra, period presents the institution of marriage in 
a form which recognized female liberty and the dignity of 
womanhood in full,—very slight traces of which are seen in 
the existing order of things, except, fortunately, in the old 
Sanskrit ritual which is still recited, and the ceremonies which 
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are still iguorantly performed; (2) that, owing to causes which 
it is not possible to trace, there was a revulsion of feeling, and 
the Vedic institutions were practically abandoned or ignored, 
and in their place usages grew up which circumscribed female 
liberty in various directions, and seriously low'erod the dignity 
of woman in the social and family arrangements. By clearly 
•separating the texts relating to each period, the confusion of 
thought and ideas, which marks all orthodox discussion of 
these subjects, will be avoided, and the whole hi.story presented 
in a way at once intelligible and suggestive. 

It may be noted here that the .stage of civilization represent¬ 
ed by the texts of the Sutra period, has itself a back-ground of 
pre-historic times when the arrangements of family life 
and marriage were admittedly arcliaic and barbarous. In the 
Mahabhiirata, there are traces of this time when married life 
had no sanctity, and the tie of wife and husband was felt to bo 
very loose. The well-known story of(Dirgliatama) may 
bo referred to as an incident oi these pre-historic times. The 
Yajur Veda texts which described a w’oinan a.s necessarily 
(Auan.sa), disentitled to inherit, like those male heirs who were 
deformed or afflicted with an incurable malady, point to the same 
time, and their influence was recognized by some of the old Sutra 
writers, Baudhuyana and Apastambha. The possession of a wife 
by a family of brothers, as common property, is a relic of the same 
period. The lower form.s of Asur and Paishaclilui marriages are 
urvivals of the same period. Slowly, Aryan society out-grew 
his savagery, and one by one lemalo heirs, fir'st the wife, 

len the daughter, afterwards the mother and sister, began to be 
eco^nized as heirs to a .separated Aryan householdei. Mono- 
•amy became the rule of life, and rose in national estimation, as 
the story of Sitli and Rama .so nobly illustrates. Woman’s freedom 
and dignity were preserved, in the Klishatriya caste especially, 
by liberty to choose her husband in the form of Svayamyara, so 
well illustrated in the stories of Sita, Damayanti, Rukmiin, and 
Draupadi. Among the Brahmins, women given up to study 
and contemplation refrained from marriage altogether, and 
lost none of their importance by this act of self-sacrifice. Mar¬ 
riage took place in all castes at comparatively mature age, mid 
remarriage was not looked down upon as disreputable, seeing 
that Damayanti was permitted by her father to make a feint 
of it to find out her longlost husband, and Krishna’s son mar¬ 
ried a widow of his enemy Shamber, and Arjuna married Uioopi. 
This was the classical age of Indian history when the nation. 
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throve along all lines of activity. Later on, some reason or an¬ 
other caused a change. Svayamvara fell into disnse, single life 
became unfashionable, late marriages and remarriages became 
disreputable, women’s rights as heirs were also circumscribed in 
favour of distant male heirs, monogamy lost its strictness so far 
as males were concerned, the Dun form of marriage was re¬ 
cognized as the best form, and women were denounced as being 
on a level with the Shhdras in respect oi claims for Vedic learn¬ 
ing and performance of Vedic rites, and they were condemned 
to lifelong pupilage, first to the father, afterwards to the 
husband, and lastly to the son. The Shastris explain this re¬ 
vulsion of feeling by accounting it to be the result of the change 
of Yuga, i.e., the setting in of the Kali Yuga. The explanation 
is not satisfactory or complete, since the same texts which 
ushered in these restrictions on female rights were equally ex¬ 
plicit in regard to many other customs, such as sanydsa, or 
renouncing the world, and the keeping up of Agnihotra fire 
in Brahmin houses. In these matters the restrictions did 
not form a bar to the continuance of the old institutions, 
and their continuance as honoured institutions. The causes 
of this change, as I have attempted to show elsewhere, 
were really the reflex action of the rise of Buddhism with 
its horror of female charms, the invasion of barbarous hordes 
from outside, and the rise of non-Aryan tribes to power, which 
deluged the land with bloodshed, and extinguished the spirit 
of chivalry, and learning, and independence, and reduced the 
nation to the subjection of peoples with a low type of civiliza¬ 
tion. This destructive work was completed by the invasion oi 
the Mahomedans, with a distinctly lower ideal of family life and 
respect for the female sex. The revulsion in feeling was not 
confined to the marriage institutions only. It equally affected 
the law of inheritance, by discouraging partition, and encourag¬ 
ing living in union under the authority and protection of the 
eldest living male. It similarly affected the notion of indivi¬ 
dual property in land, and substituted in its place communal 
or tribal ownership of the soil. The intermixture of castes was 
discouraged, and the subdivisions became more numerous and 
rigorous than before. Foreign intercourse by sea and land was 
similarly eschewed and discredited. The domination of the 
priesthood became more pronounced than ever, and led to the 
foundations of numerous dissenting sects and heresies. What¬ 
ever may have been the cause of this change of front all along 
the line, the fact is indisputable, and cannot be denied. 
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Having thus presented the pre-historic, the classical or 
Vedic, and the Purinic stages in one view, it will be now 
■convenient to refer more in detail to the institution of 
'marriage, and to trace its downward course step by step. The 
following conclusions may safely be laid down on this point:— 

(1) In the Grihya Sutr&s no definite age-limit for the 

marriage of females is laid down. The age limit for males is laid 
down by inference, seeing that the studentship commences at 
8 for Brahmins, and at a later age for other castes, and the 
study of the three Vedas, or of two, or of one Veda is prescribed 
for 36,24, or 12 years in the preceptor’s house, as a preliminary to 
the Brahmin student entering upon the life of a (grihi), 

married householder, with his preceptor’s permission. 

(2) While no definite age-limit has been laid down for 
females, the texts indicate clearly enough what they mean, by 
prescribing certain qualifications as necessary in the case of 
females. The Hiranya Keshi Grihya Sfitra lays down that the 
female should be jqwr (nagnika), defined in Sanskiir RatnaMala 

(maithfinarh'^) fit for bodily association with her bus- 
band, and (biahmachS,rini), similarly defined to be one 

who has not associated with a male person. This requisition of 
is a qualification prescribed in all the Sutras of the 
diflferent Vedas and Shakhas. 

(3) It might be said that the interpretation put upon 

JTinVl and is too far-fetched, and cannot be accepted 

as representing the general sense of the Sfttr&s. Such a conten¬ 
tion will not be urged by any one who reads the texts in full for 
himself. The texts in all the Shtras require that for three days 
at least—some texts prescribe twelve days, others a year—the 
husband and wife should be SfW (vratastha), i. e., should ob¬ 
serve certain forms of self-restraint, and among these restrictions 
are (1) that they should abstain from the use of salted food, 
(2) should sleep on the ground, (3) and it is in this connection 
that they are required to observe the ^ (brahmachilri 

vrata)alBo. There could thus be no mistake about the sense of 
the words, even if the texts which permit a girl to look out for 
a husband only when she desires to be joined in marriage, be 
left out of account. 

(4) No doubt, however, is left on this point bythe ceremony 
of the fourth night, which used to be common in former times 
after the art {vrata)of the three nights. This ceremony is still kept 
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up in name in the rituals of all the Sutras, except the Ashwa- 
layana where only the three nights’ (vrata) is mentioned. In 
other Sutras, the fourth night’s ceremony i.s intended to 
sanctify the ground, tliat is the female body, so as to make 
it fit for as.sociation, for purpose.^ of cohabitation, and the ritual 
prescribes the union of the bodies and of tho members thereof, 
of both husband and wife. Even the texts M'hieh refer to a later 
period, recognised the completion of the three nights’ (vrata) 
and the union of bodies on the fourth night, as the final step 
which made marriage complete^ so as to make them both 
(eka lishi) i.e., incorpoiatod the woman with the man’sGotra, and 
entitled her to receive and offer the Pinda after death. Even the 
Ashwalayuna as interpreted by the Prayoga Farijatakahas stated 
the efficacy of the (tviratravrata) or the 12 days’ or oiw 

year’s (Brahmacharya), to be that it took the girl out of 

her father’s Gotra, and gave her her husband’s Gotra. Tho rite 
is now performe<.l not at the marriage time, but part of it if 
performed after the girl arrives at age at the time of the 
(ghai'bhfidhana) and tho omission to perform the rite at the 
proper time is atoned for by a (prayaschita), or penance. 

The fourth night’s ceremony was understood to join the husband 
and wife in actual bodily cohabitation, and the g|T=^?r ScT 
(brahmacharya vrata) then ceased. This fact can leave no doubt 
as to the correctness of the interpretation put upon 
(nagnika) and a«r=gifr'>Tt (Brahmacharini) by the commentator 
and it shows that the nvaniageable age was fixed at a maturt 
period of both husband and wife. 

(5) This circumstance also accounts for the fact that a 
great many of the Smriti texts favour the remarriage oi 
3T^cnT[jfT (akshatayoni) girls widowed in their childhood, even 
ivhen these texts did not permit, in the way Parashara, Mami 
and Warada authorised, such remarriage in the case ofall women 
suffering from five forms of distress. There is thus a recognized 
distinction between the status of a wife married with the fourth 
night’s ceremony, which was most in vogue in those days, am’ 
a girl given in marriage who had not known her husbani* 
There was no occasion for any such distinction in old times, 
With the restrictions of age limit, this distinction had tc 
be made as a concession to popular feeling. 

(6) The marriage ritual, it may also be noted, has nc 

place in it for the girl’s lather after the (kanyfidana] 
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oereinony. The subHeijueiit rite is entirely a hair ot' the 

husband and wife. The nnitual promises and a anecs of lus o 

and protection and obedience, pre-suj)pose a in greater capa- 
■ity in both than can be attributed to them i eir childhood, 
’he marriage rite is no doubt a sacrament, bu ( rameiit which 
e-supposes the age of discretion on both - As now per¬ 

med, it loses all its significance, because .1 crjiarty nnder- 
itand.s what is said or done. 

(7) The circumstance that (s\ a\ ara) was much in 
'Ogue in royal families, and among Kh- iyas generally, is 
evidence of the same fact, namely, that im, ge was contracted 
after a girl had arrived at age and years I< cretioii, and that 
it was not a matter in which .she was alh i no choice. Even 
ifter the Smriti texts greatly restricted f' • liberty, they have 
'.xpressly reserved to her the power <>!' lyhig hcrsell' after 
vaiting for some time for the father’s < ’ 

(8) To tlic same effect is the .eiicn of the Ibirunic 
egends wliich expressly state that luan rls refused to abide by 
the clioice of their fathers. The wi ! lowu story of Siivitri 
is proof of this, and stories of liiihl a and Snbliadra are 
similarly instructive. The choice el , dangliters of Kiishi 
Raja, and of Maudodari in the Dev: : i^awala legtmd, tends to 
confirm this. In some of these e.a the girls chose to re¬ 
main unmarried, and their fathm d not think they were 
bound to constrain their choice. 

The several points noticed abov. u leave 
the question at issue, and they si beyond 
riages took place after years of if tioa, and 
choice, and not of parental const r ^ 

To come next to the Smrii xts, there 
when these texts were written, . e was a rev 
and it was generally regarded a matter c 

no girl should remain unman i it the pareii 

"fter twelve or before puberty i their inabilit 
ye locality or order of date n- e Smriti.s, and 
false tbeory of exegesis, tli. iiastris lump 
gether, and attempt tbe bop -s task of recon 
texts by inventing fiction.s, fair view of the 
secured by this violence i- terpretation. TI 
appears to be to take tbe t -s as they are, aui 
in an intelligent order, ami .ertain on which ; 


(7) 

(H) 

( 10 ) 



of authority rests. The following observations have been 
recorded with this view, and may prove uselul 

In regard to the marriageable age of males, there is not the 
same diversity of view as in regard to the age of female.' 
Marriage is not compulsory on males. If a man desires * 
marry, the lowest permissible age according to the Smritis 
eio-hteen, and the highest is thirty, as the following texts a 

show clearly:— ,. , i, 

(1) (Briliaspati);——A man 30years old should marrj 

a girl of 10 years. In another place the text 
reads that a man of 30 should marry a 
girl of 16. 

(2) ng (Mann) ^ ^ of 30 should marry a 

(3) W (Yama) j 

(kanyii.) 

(4) (Devala) ;-A man at the age of lb should marry 

in due form a girl of seven who is then callet 

, >nfl (gauri). - , 1 ' 

(5) (Asvaluyana) ;—A feat ( Dwija) oi 25 shouk 

marry a ot S years. A ii*.^n of less than 
80 should marry a (Rohinl) of 9 years- 

She becomes *ftvrT<l (Gsindhrirl) after 10, and 
he who wishes long life should marry such a 
girl before she attains her menses. 

(6) (VyAsa):-A (Dwija) of 26 years, who has 

fulfilled all observances, and finished his 
studies, should, with his preceptor's permis* 
.sion, if he desires to be a householder, marry 
a faultle.ss and grown-up girl. 

m (Gautama) :-A householder should marry an 

unmarried grown-up girl of less age than 
himself. Wise men have said that after 50 a 
man should not marry in Kali Yuga. 

^®>rtcr*5 (V riddha Gautama) :—A man should study in his 
(balyal age, and marry in the 
(yauvana) period after finishing his 
(brahmacharya). 

(fftV ?rr?r (Chaturvi Sati Smriti): After studying and 
^ " understanding theYedas, a raanshould bathe 

in oil at 16, and marry a well-born girl. 

(Budha) :-After finishing the study of the Vedas 

and the service of his preceptor, and 
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after having completely observed all 
3 ?r (vrata) a man should marry a 
girl of his own caste. 

(11) (Asvaliiyana):—After finishing four Vedas, or 

three, or two, or one, and 
satisfied his preceptor, a man 
should, after completing one- 
fourth of his life’s period (25 
years) become (grihi) 

for the second portion of 25 
years of his life, and then 
retire into Ihe forest. 

(12) Jig: (MamO—A- A man 30 years old should, after finish- 

ing the study of the Vedas, or two Vedas, 
or one, or after a fair mastery thereof, 
and having remained a (brahma- 

chavi) all the while, .should become 
(grihastha). 

B '^A man should, in the first quarter of 
his life, stay with his preceptor. In the 
second quarter of his life, by marrying 
a wife, he should stay in his house as 
a householder. 

(13) (Yagnyavalkya):—A male should be chosen who 

is (shrotriya) and well- 
endowed, one who is q^T 
(yuva) intelligent and belov¬ 
ed by men. 

(14) ?ritnW'T (Siitatapa):—A man should be qqf (yuva) who de¬ 

sires marriage. 

(15) (Daksha) :—A man who has finished his .study of the 

Ved4s should marry a well-endowed 
girl. Before 16 a man is not qualified 
tor marriage. After he has finished 
his study of the Vedas and completed 
his (brahmachari vrata), he 

should bathe and become vft (grihi), 

6 ) (Manu):-The Keshanta ceremony may be performed 

in the case of a Brahmin at 16, in the 
case of a Khshatriya at 22, and in the 
caseof aVaishya at 25. After bathinghe 
becomes Sn&taka,and fit for marriage. 



These texts leave no doubt on the point that the majority of 
the Smritis favour the age after 25 in the case of males. One text 
fixes the age at 18, and two at 16. The maximum limit i.s also fixed 
at 50. The text of (Devala) about 18 is counter-balanced by 
his own text wdiicli fixed the age at 25. The 
(Chaturvi Sliati Smriti) text i.s only a modern collection of what 
the compiler thought to be authoritie.s, and lias no independent 
value. (Daksha) specifically lays down, a minimum limit ot 
16 below u'liich no man may legally marr\'. Manu’s text about 
16 relates to (kesbauta) ceremony, and is balanced by his 

own other text which fixe.s fiO as the limit of age. Tlie medical 
works also favour the higher age.s. (Sushriita), ^ 

(Vriddha Vugbhata), fixed 21 and 12 for the marriageable ages 
of boys and girls, and 25 and 16 for the consummation of marri¬ 
age by cohabitaton. “Children horn of parents who are respect¬ 
ively less than 25 and 16 years old are either .still-born, or it born 
alive, are weaklings,” All these autlioritics are thus clearly in 
favour of late, as against early, marriagi'S. Nobody now proposes 
to wait till 25, though tiiat would not be unrea.sonable, but 
surely a projiosal to raise the minimum age to 18 or 20 for males 
is not an unroasonalde conccssioa to the weakness of the Kali 
Yuga. 

To proceed next to the consideration of the age for females. 
It will bo noted that the SutrAs laid down no minimum or 
maximum age-limit, but left marriages optional. Those who 
desired to marry might do so at a time of life signified by 
the use of words (Kanya), (Kumuri), ij5|T (Yuva), 

(Kunta), JlRTf r (Nagnika), and (Brahmacharini), 

which in those days were sufficiently indicative of their being 
grown-up girls. The way in which the (Smriti) rvriters 
proceeded to restrict the freedom was, (1)^ by prohibiting the 
choice of single or unmarried life to females, (2) by making it 
compulsory on fathers or guardians to see their daugliters married 
before puberty at the risk of damnation, (3) by laying down 
new texts limiting the age significance of the words 
(Nagnika), (Kanya), (Kiimari), &c., used by the Su 
writers. It is a very interesting study to mark the success 
stages of the gradual process of restriction and degradatiu 
Notwithstanding this manipulation, it will be seen that th 
majority of the texts favour the age of twelve or the age oi 
puberty as the marriageable age of girls. As might be expected, 
the (Smriti) texts, which bear the same names as some 
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of the older Sutrus, are naturally the most in accord with the 
ideas of the Sutra period. (Baudhayana), for instance, 

prescribes that a girl must be both a (Nagnika) and a 

snrrfrftofr (brahmacharini), words obviously used in the sense oi 
the Sutras, i.e.., as a girl fit for sexual connection, but who has had 
no such intercourse before. (Asvalayana), 

(Shankha Likhita), and (Paithinasi) also use the same 

words (Nagnikii) and (Kanya), but obviously use 

the words in a sense different from the Sutras. (Katyii- 

yana) similarly uses the word (Kumuri) in the same way. 

frpRi (Saunaka) in his (Karika) keeps up the memory 

of the traditions of the three nights’ observance of 5|ff (Vrata) 
to he followed on the fourth night by actual consummation 
Owing to the change of habits, the three nights’ jIcT (Vrata) 
was enlarged to 12 days’ or a year’s period for the final consum¬ 
mation of cohabitation. (Satyavrata), another writer of the 

same early period, also refers to the three nights’ observances, 
and the fourth night’s union as completing the marriage. Even 
when less liberal notions were clearly in the ascendant, 
(Baudhayana) clearly permits the girl to waiit for thieo year.'; 
after she attains her menses, and if till then her father did not 
give her in marriage she was at liberty to contract a lawful 
marriage herself. (Vasistha) belongs to the same early 

period. A 9 cordirg to him, the girl eligibie for marriage is one 
who is (Asmrishtamaithvinu) i. e., who has not had 

sexual intercourse, in other words who is (brahma- 

charini) in the old Sutra sense. 

The first decisive step in the downward course of restric¬ 
tion and constraint was taken when the maximum ago for 
mArriage was brought down to the period before a girl attained 
hor menses, and the words (nagnika), (kanya), 

and others were defined accordingly, and a new word of 
ipprohrium, (vrishali), w'as invented for the girl who 

uained unmarried after menstruation. The authorities on 
point are numerous, and belong decidedly to a later 
od, contemporary with the compilation of the 
^piarakosha) lexicon, which defines (nagnika) by its equi- 
,.ent of (nagat-irtava), one who has not attained her 

Aenses. The omission of the word (brahmacharini) 

■ easily explained, for there w'as no occasion for the use of that 
ost when the age was brought down. The descent from sTf^T^l 
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(nagnika.) who was fit for sexual intercourse (maithu 

narh^) to one who had not attained her menses is a clearly mark¬ 
ed one. and constitutes the^ first step in the retrograde descent 
(Yama), (Asvalayana), frvippT (Baudhayana), 

(Devala), (Paithinasi), ^'Gautama), (San- 

khaLikhita),^f^q'I^ (Brihaspati^, (Vaastha)jJtft^(Marichi), 
all prescribed the gift of a (Nagnika) girl as the most 

eligible form of marriage called (brahmaviv^ha); anf 

the foliowing_^^ (Smritis), (Brihaspati), gntfo: (Parf 

shara), (Satatapa), sm (Vyasa.), a# (Atri), 

(Marichi), (kasyapa), (S^tyayana), (Devala, 

(Yagnyavalkya), fr^ f Hilrita), (Narada), 
(Gautama),(Sanvrata), (Angira),anq^? (Apastamba), 

(Paithinasi), jjjj (Yama), (Vishnu), expressly contain 
texts, laying down that a girl who attains her menses while 
living in her father’s house unmarried, becomes a (Vrisha- 
li) and her father, brother, &c., incur the guilt of foeticide 
(bbrinahatya), or, more vaguely, “ go to hell,” and her 
husband is a (Vrishalipati), unfit to be associated with, 

or invited for, 4fl« (Shniddha). Paithinasi prescribes 

another reason why a girl should be given in marriage 
before she attains her menses. The reason is—“A girl should be 
married before her breasts are developed.” 31)5(11 (Angira) and 
(Kasyapa) also require that a girl whose breSsts are not 
developed, or who has not attained her menses, should be given 
in marriage. 

These texts, it will be seen, say nothing about the girl 
incurring any guilt. On the contrary (Baudha- 

yana) permits her to give herself in marriage after waiting for 
her father doing so tor three years, and according to the Smriti 
writers, namely sqi^f (Vyasa), (Atri), (Devala), ^^11% 
(Vriddhatri), ilfTr% (Marichi), ^IJI^ (LauglLkshi), Sau- 

naka), (Asvalayana), (Apastamba), 

(Vriddhaparasara), even when a girl becomes impure in the course 
of the performance of marriage rites, these rites are only delayed 
by three days of impurity, at the end of which she is to bathe, and 
after a small penance she is eligible for marriage, as if she had not 
attained her menses. But in tbefurther development of this same 
retrograde tendency it was afterwards laid down that she herseK 
incurred guilt, and that she should be abandoned by her fatht 
and her face should not be seen according to (Gautama) an 
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(Markandeya). According to (Brihaspati) and; 

(Atri) the marriage of a girl after she had attained her 
nenses destroyed the welfare of the giver’s ancestors. The 
vord (Vrishali) was apparently at first applied to a 
barren woman, or a woman who gave birth to still-bom children, 
t was obviously about this time, as shown above, made to 
embrace the unmarried girl who had attained menses, and as 
such the denunciation against connection with a (Vrishali) 

f the old sort contained in (Yama), (Harita), 
Usanasa), 115 (Manu), (Vasistha), (Saunaka), and 
Gautama), were made applicable to marriages with girls after 
.hey had attained menses. 


The n 6 xt step in order of further restriction was taken 
by fixing the time of the first appearance of the me nses 
attheageof 12. qn (Yama), Parasbara, and 

(Brihaspati) laid it down that girls attain their menses 
when they have reached the twelfth year, and they condemn 
the father who neglects his duty in getting his girl marri- 
iwrof® fearful penalty of the sin represent- 

od V his drinking the 

5] anu) and JJU (Yama) accepted the limit of 12 years for a 
La grown-up man of.SO, and fixed upon 12 years as the age 
Sa^'irJh asunea (Vrishali). This was thus the third 
step a must have been later in time than the age of 
(Aioarakosha) noted above. 

In keeping with this view, or in exaggeration of it, a 
(Nagnika) was defined in the Purina to be a girl who did not feel 
the desire of concealing hex limbs in a male s presence, or was 
stiU playing like a child in the dust, and did not know what 
w s proper and improper. But a time came soon after wh^ 
thehmftofl 2 was tWght to be too hberal by the text 
writers, and the words (Nagmka), ^any^, and 

^ were subjected to further manipulation. Ihe Sfitras 
prescribed the marriage of a (Kum&ri) and a (Kanyi), 
fdauehter), among whose qualifications ^ey ^ stated that 
ihe should be (Nogina) and (BraJ^a^hanm). 

In the Siitras the words ^ (Kany&) and fUTtt (Kumanl 
were never intended to signify any particu^ age or 
bodily development, any more than *n?lt (Bharyd) or lit (otri). 
used in TOijfir (Brihaspati) and (Apastamba). They 

iw gQ&OTftl wordSi und used sis such in (Manu)* (Ymw), 
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(Asvalayana), (Saunaka), and (Baudha 

yana) intheir texts in various places, where girls of 12 and af^ 
maturity are still called (K-anya), as also in 

(Brihaspati), Jjq (Yarna), qr^T^li: (Parashara), and ('Vishnu), 
where a father is condemned to the sin of child-murder who 
leaves his (Kanya) unmarried after she attains menses' 
When, however, a desire began to be felt to bringd^n the age 
below 12, the device of defining (Kanya), (Magnikti), 

(Kumari) as a girl who had reached a particular age was 
adopted, and turned to account. Thus (Kashyapa) <+iW'T sfy^^d 
a girl of 7 (Gauri), and a girl of 10 was called qjTjp' (Kanya), 
and a girl after 10 was called (Rajasvala). Another 

reading of this same text states that a girl after 10 becomes 
(Kumari). A third states that at the age of 12 she be¬ 
comes ?:5T^r (Rajasvala). (Sanvarta) styled a girl of 8 years 
(Gauri), of 9 years 5IT%W, (Nagnlka), and of 10 (Kanya), 
and of 12 (Vrishali), which last thus became synonymous 
with (Rajasvala). (Yama), (Gautama), ipl 

(GarS’a'). and umsir (Parasaral called the girl of 8 jfrn' (Gauri), 
of 9 ^nd after 10 she became 

(Rajasvala). By this device of merely calling a,pirl 
after 10, these writers attempted to cancel the definiti. 'ted 
by previous texts noted above of fixing the age of 12 as th^ 
of menstruation. (Asvalayana) and (Devala) aiao__ 

adopted the nomenclature jMt (Gauri), (Rohini), and 

(Kanya) as the names of girls in their 8th, 9th, and 10th 
years, and they called the girl after 10 a JlpqKT (G^ndhfi,ri). 

(Angira) called the girl before she attained menses 
(nari); a girl who had attained menses was called (Rohini); 

and one who had developed breasts was called qFqqiT (Kanyaka), 
The o^reat confusion seen in these texts, and their open contradic¬ 
tion of each other and of the large number of the texts quoted 
before fixing the age of marriage by the limit of monthly 
courses or 12 years, condemns them as being later tamperings 
with old texts, or later additions. By this ignoble device, the 
marriageable age of girls was cut down by 2 years and reduced 
from 12 to 10, for, after 10 a girl was supposed to be 
(Rajasvala) against all the facts of experience, and the authority 
of texts which fixed the qqsfi age at 12. 

As if the limit of 10 '^was not low enough, and to com¬ 
plete the degradation, it was later on suggested that as girls 
had not, like boys, any ijtppiq (Upanayana) ceremony, the marri- 
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^.akon in the place of tlie 
of boys, and therefore the texts layino- 
T (Upanayana) of boys were by analogy 
or their matriage. 3?f5tcr (Angir4) and 
11 tliat wise men have commended tlie 
marriage. But as Maims authority 
he fraud, a text of Mann .jvas 

. down that 5 years from birth or 
ne for a boy’s (Upanayana; 

The word grot (Varana) in the 
tof^^r^ (Miviiha), as in AngirA’s 
ion of ideas on whicli the fraud 
ana) and ^ (Devala), as also 
aspati), were laid under contri- 
dessings or particular portions 
id or who gave his daughter 
auri), 5itr|ofr (Bohini) or a 

V and apparently frau- 
do duty, and the 
'low obtains in 
VC been mani- 
the te.xt of 
’ows a girl 
added 


some 
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obviously later additions, and are 
Smritis, of which full texts have 
and the *1^ ( Manu ) text quoted 
the point. The authorities which 
are similarly of no great weight, b 
by which the words {Kanyti), &c 
their correct sense to mean a girl of 
ties are eight in number. The ’ 
authorities is for 12 years as the 
limit. Properly speaking, these ■■ 
limit at the period when a girl att 
—menstruation. But taking these 
interpreted, the limit of 12 is su 
writers of repute, and as such it 
the correct sense of the Smrit" 
supported by the orthodox w< 
and consummation at 16 apr 
authoritative ages for girls 
Here these obsorvatio 
ing the old Sutra period r 
condition of our popula*^ 
the minimum limit'’ 

25 as supported b 
texts. Those who 
marriage into 
want to thr 
sense of 
moder 



APPENDIX VIL 

VEDIC AITTHORITIES FOR WIDOW 
MARRIA(iE. 


J)u. Fkasek, ill his luivriKsl jiidgmiuit in thc! great Poona 
daination Case, has very clearly stated one of the gi’oimds 
^ wliich the advocates of remarriage found their argument, 
at remarriage is permitted to the high-custc Hindu widovv 
' iliis present age. As tlie learned Jiidgi; has so forcibly 
^ ;t it, in seeking this reform, the advocates are only endea- 
’ airing to restore tJic purer institutions of old times. Poo- 
ic who are, howi'ver, not conversant witli tlie merits of the 
uestioii, may he misled by the 8])ecial prominence given to 
lie minor argiiraeut in the judgment, m., that the central 
Ji'iod of Kali age, which is the Ynga ))ro]ier, and to which 
,s>no the prohibitions against remarriage and other institu- 
lons can apply, has not yet commenced, and in fact, will com* 
uence only after .some 31,000 years from this date. This 
ifpeeial mention of it in the judgment may mislead people into 
thinking that tlie advocates Jiave after all a very narrow basis 
»build their griait argument ninm, and it is deenied necessary 
iat this false impression should be removod. So far from 
nis argument being the oul;^ one the advocates ground their 
niovenieut upon, the truth is that it occupied only a very 
secondary place in the late discussions at Poona. Dr. Fraser’s 
attention was specially directed to it by reason of tlie fact 
that one of the accused, Vyankal Shustri, was the first to 
discover this line of argument, and he communicated it to 
Vishnu Shiistri Pandit, thc groat apostle of this movement on 
our side of India who made use of it in the late discussion at 
Poona and there it stood its ground, for the orthodox disputants 
gave no answer to it. In itself, it is, however, a very lame 
ai’gumentjforithas no force ifthe antagonist denies the validity 
' * remarriageeveniu the previous ages. This was the position 
t aken up in the late discussions, although as it is a very un¬ 
safe one, the Pauch on the orthodox side in their joint decision 
iscly confined themselves to a statement, “ that by reason of 
1 C prohibitioiw (which apply only to this Kali-yuga) the prac- 
(* of remarriage derives no countenance from the Shastras 
20 
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ill this Kali ago./’ thereby impliedly admitting that in th 
previous ages, when the prohibitions did not exist, it was valii 
by the Shastras. And this is a position about which there if 
a general consensus of opinion of all the authorities raosi 
opposed to the concession of this liberty to widows in thif 
ago. Once however it is admitted that remarriage is author 
ixed by the Slnistras for the previous ages, Vyankat Shastr' 
argument comes to the assistance of the advocates of rcmai 
age much in the way of a plea in abatement. It simply at 
both parties to put up their (juarrels for the present, and 
31,000 years more ai. which distance of time alone the pro... 
bitions will come into force, even allowing them to have any 
binding character. 

The advocates of remarriage arc, however, in a position to 
Tiiake out a much st.runger case. They arc able to show in the 
first instance that the remarriage of widows has the positivu: 
authority of the Sluistras, which Shastra authorities hold good 
for all the four Ytiyas, i,c., for all time. They are also able 
to establish, that, allowing the prohibitory texts for the Kali- 
yuga to he in force now, they only restrict, and do not totally 
abrogate, the privilege enjoyed before, and that the widow’s 
case falls under the class of the permitted circumstances of 
distress, in which it is lawful for a woman once married in 
due form, if she is unable to livi! a life of single devotion to 
her deceased husband’s memory, to marry another man. Be 
fore wo proceed to arrange the texts in dno order, it is 
iieccs.sary to hear in mind that tlie Vedas, the Srnritis, and 
the PunVuas and Itihasas are the three-fold authorities which 
constitute our Law, and that the Veda texts override all 
Smriti texts, and these latter override all Purtoas, in eases 
of direct conflict. When the former class of authorities are 
silent, then the latter are hold binding and authoritative. The 
fiction is that all these Smriti texts proceeded from one and 
the same source, and they must all be reconciled together, a 
place being found for every text by force of the rules men¬ 
tioned before, and also by a rule which allows to one institute 
a sort of ■ presidential authority for its age controlliirg all 
others, if in direct conflict with it. The ordinary rules of in- 
i erpretation are the same iii Hindu law as in English law, 
that words are to be understood in their plain and gramma- 
bical meaning, that technical words are to be understood i 
I heir technical sense, that a general law is restricted in i* 
i!})eration by a special and particular one, and so on. 
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With theso prefatory remarks, we enter upon the argument 
by which we hope to establish in this number, that the 
Shiistras common to the four ages permit or authorize the 
remarriage of widows in all castes. The only difficulty in the 
way of the right of the widow to marry again is the fact of 
her completed first marriage. All texts, therefore, which 
permit or authorize or prohibit an udhd (or a woman whose 
first marriage is perfected) to marry again under certain 
enumerated cases of distress, authorize or prohibit, a fortiori, 
the remarriage of widows. We shall now enumerate the texts 
in their order ; the Yedic texts first, the Smritis next, and 
after them the references in the Puranas and the Itihasas, 

The Vedic texts :— 

I. “Get up, oh woman, yon who lie down by the side of this your life¬ 
less husband. Come to this crowd of living peoplo about you bore, and 
may you bocome the wife of some person desirous of taking the hand of 
a widow in remarriage.” 

This text occurs in Yajurveda, Taittiriya Aranyaka, sixth. 
Prapathaka, 14th S’loka. It occurs in all the other Vedas 
also, and is quoted in A'svahiyana 4,2,r)<S, and also in Baudhii- 
yana. It was discovered by the industry of Dr. Biihler. It 
is addressed for the wife of an Agiiihotrf Brahmin, deceased, 
who it seems had in old times by way of expressing her grief 
to lie down by the side of the corpse of Jicr dead husband. 
Some near relation, says the Si'itra, is to go to her after hav¬ 
ing recited this text, and with the right hand raise her up, 
and bring her back to the crowd of her relations. This is an 
express text, and the translation as given is taken word for 
word from Sayana’s Commentary. If the wife of an Agniho- 
trl, who has even borne children to him, may marry, all 
objection to the remarriage of helpless girl-widows is, a 
fortiori, removed. 

2. “Therefore many wives to one hu.s band there may be, but not 
many liusbaiids together to one wife.” 

This text occurs iii Aitareya Brahmaua, 3 Panchika, 22 
Khanda. The word saha (together) is very significant, no 
such word occurs in reference to the husband. It indicates 
that one woman cannot have many luisband.s together at the 
.same time, impliedly sanctioning a second marriage when 
the first husband is dead and gone, &c. 

3. “ Your first liusband was the moon, after him Gaudharva 
became your husbaud. Agni was your third husband, and those bora 
of men will be your fourth husband.” 
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This text occurs in Kigvcda, 8th Ashtaka, and is recitca 
on the occasion of marriage. Every girl is thus the wife 
successively of three superhuman beings, and what is tiro 
most significant part of the text, it says, those born of mer 
(the word is in the plural number) will, altogether, as belong¬ 
ing to the order of human beings, be your fourth husbaiui, 
impliedly giving sanction to successive marriages with human 
Imsbands. 

4. “ Oh Ashvini Kumar.-i, where lio yon stay during the niglit 
AV'herc do yon rerajiiii during the day i! Where do you got your desires 
satisfied ? Where do you dwell ? What priest ofi'oring sacrifices invites 
you to the sacrifice as a widow attracts her second husband, or a wife 
attracts the inau who is her husband, to be present with her in her bed.” 

This text occurs in Rigycda, Vll. 8. IS. It is useful 
to show that in those archaic times, it tvas a common 
illustration to spc'ak of widows blessed in the company of their 
.second husbands. It was no more strange, no more dis- 
rejmtable, than for a wife (o bo happy in the embrace of her 
hushaiul. 

“ The mention of n, diclldslni- husband, i.o., a man who 
marries a widow, or a woman who has been married once 
before, occurs in several places in tbc Vedas, as, foi' instauet. 
in Taittiriya Brithmana, 3,4, 4, this passage occurs :— 

“ To the Goddess Aradhi, the sacrifice of a didhishu 
husband is enjoined,” which passage contains an enumeration 
of human sacrifices to the; different gods, and to some god, it 
seems the sacrifice of a man who was married to a widow 
was specially acc(!ptabie, just as others liked children or 
women or old men, or oven Brahmins learned in t)ie Vedas. 

(i. Lastly, in a pa.ss.age in Atharva Veda IX., 5, 27 
which was discoveinai by Dr. F. Kielhoru, it is expressly said, 
that— 

5. “ She who having liad a first husband subsequently marri 
another second husband, provided they t wo give an A.ja Panchodan, 
they should not separate.” 

The following verses are still more emphatic :— 

(i. “ This second husband goes to the same place in heaven with 
the twice married woman, if he gives au Aja Panchodan and addi¬ 
tional offerings to the sun. IX. h, 28. 

Such married couples after giving a cow with her calf, a bullock, 
a bod, clothes and gold go to the best of heavens IX. 5, 29. 

Wo fail to see what more man or woman can desire 
after this assurance, 
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Againsjb all this mass of express permissive texts ami 
iucidontal retcrences, (and ^ incidental references have in 
the case of the Vedas the same force as express permission.) 
against all this mass of evidence, there is nothing to 
mlvanced on the other side except one solitary text. 

‘‘ As about the same sacrificial post, two oorJs can be tied round, 
so one m.an may marry two wives. A.s one cord cannot be tied romid 
iwo sacrificial posts, so one wife cannot many two liusbands.” 

This text occurs in Black Yajurveda, Ashtaka t>, 
Adhyaya 6, Prapiithaka 4, Annvilka 3. After all, it comes 
to no more than this, that one woman cannot marry two 
husbands at the same time. For there is nothing to prevent 
one cord, when loosened from the first post to which it was 
tied, from being wound ronnd another post. And that this is 
the correct rendering will bo seen by comparison of this 
text with the second text translated before, -where the signi¬ 
ficant word together’ occurs. 

Besides this solitary text, uo texli expix'ssly prohibiting 
the marriage of widow's, or the rmmarriage of a girl once 
married in due form, has been discovei-ed. The Benares 
?andits have sought to derive some prohibition from the 
use of the word jtanyd ((laughter) in the mantras w'hich are 
recited at the time of tJie first marriage ; 

The father says to the bridegroom ■! give this my 
Kanyd, (daughter) by pouring this water on your hand.’ 
Now it is contended that the word Kanyil, daughter, shoitld 
bo restricted to the artificial sense of an ‘ unmarried 
daiighter,’ as if the r(dation (jf the father and mother to the 
girl, expressed by the Avord Kanya or daughter, ceases at 
the time of the marriage, and ever after. This position hoAV- 
cver cannot be sustained, for the daughter remains Kauya 
her fathc^r, inherits as snch, .sits in mourning as such, 
.I’ers oblations to him as such as long as .she lives, 
md long after through her sons. Moreover, there are 
innumerable texts in which the word Kanya is applied to a 
married daughter. The A^'odic texts recited at the time of 
the first marriage, as they contain no word of limitation, 
apply Avith eipial effect to any second marriage Avhen the 
father gives away his widowed datighter. The father in 
giving UAvay his daughter docs not part Avith all his rights 
over her. He only creates other rights and other reIatiou.s, 
good for the time they stand. Just as when a prince gives 
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knd in service Inam, the grantee is the proprietor so lono' as 
he lives, or has issue capable of carrying into effect ^th( 
objects for which the gift is made, and the prince, on failure 
of issue, may make a second gift of the land, the gift of a 
daughter in marriage is a conditional one, and not an out- 
and-out gift. The fivefold objects for which the gift of a girl 
is made are defeated by the husband’s death, leaving the 
girl widowed behind him, desolate and hopeless, and th(' 
tathel- has every right by the analogy to make a second gift 
of his daughter or Kanyd. We have thus shown that the 
Vedas, the highest authority on matters of law, recognise 
rc-marriage as a permitted thing even to the wife of ai 
Agnihotri, that the Vedas enjoin that the widow married 
shoidd not be abandoiied,_but that she should bo allowed to 
remain as wife, and that it w\as an ordinary thing in those 
days to speak of the felicity of widows and their second 
hnshands.” 


11 . 

SMRITI AUTHORITIES FOR WIDOW MARRIAGE. 


Vyasa his Smriti 1, 4 says:—“When a conflict is seen bet 
ween the Vedas, the Srnritis and the Puranas, then the Vedas 
are the authority. Li case of conflict between the latter two- 
the bmritis are to be preferred.” As among the Smriti texts 
thcrasolves, there are two rules of construction, ‘If one set 
of institutes contradicts the other, then there is option ’ 
(Mitakshara, Commentary on Yiijnavalkya v. 5.) And, again 
each ago has its presiding institute. “In the Kritaymja the 
mstitntes of Mann, in Trcta the institutes of Gautama in 
Dvapara the institutes of S ankha and Likhita, and in’the 
-Rail age, the institutes of Panisara, are held to be binding” 
111 cases of conflict. With the help of those rules of inteu-- 
protation, we shall now enumerate the Smriti texts in their 
order, continuing the cmimeration of the authoritative texts 
which permit the remarriage of a woman whose marriage has 
once been completed. ° 

Mann ;— 

7. “In the case of fivc_ afflictions, viz., when the husband 
has gone abroad and no tidings of him have becu obtained, 
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whun the husband is dead, when fclie husband becomes a 
Sanydsi (recluse), wheji the husband is a eumich, and last¬ 
ly when the husband being guilty of the five great sins, 
becomes a patita, i.e., one who accepts no atonement or for 
whom no atonement is prescribed ; in these five afflictions 
another husband is permitted by the institutes to women.” 

This is explicit enough. This text does not occur in 
the institutes as they are extant, hut Madhaviichdrya cites 
and copies it as from Manu, and it is found in the Narada 
Smriti which professes to be an epitome of Maim Sinriti and 
it is acknowledged by all that it is a text of Maun. The 
tact is, it IS the law of the dissolution of the marriage tie 
which this text (ixponnds. It Avill be at once obvious that 
outlawry, or civil death in modern law, constitutes the fifth 
justification here eiuuuorated. As the modern law allows 
seven years’ unheard-of absence as a justification for re¬ 
marriage, these institute-writers did the same. ITnheard-of 
absence, death, imbecility, renunciation of the world or 
becoming a monk, and lastly, outlawry, those are all valid 
justifications for the dissolution of the marriage tie by 
natural law, for in all these cases the great objects of 
marriage are defeated. 

8. Narada,—This same text occurs in Nurada Smriti 
IX. 12, 97, 

The verses which come immediately after the text in 
this Smriti explain the first word of the text, NasMe ,— 
explain the length of the period during which a wife should 
wait for her absent husband of whom no tidings are received. 
“ A Brahmin wife should wait for eight years for her absent 
husband ; if she has never borne children, she should wait for 
four, and then accept another husband,” In a similar 
manner, periods of six and three years, and four and two 
years, are prescribed for women of the Kshatriya and 
Vaishya castes. No period is prescribed for a Shudra’s 
wife. “ In all cases when tidings of his being alive are 
received, the period of absence shmdd be double. This is 
the view of Prajapati about absent husbands. If after the 
period prescribed, the woman associates with another hus¬ 
band, there is no sin in the act.” About the other afflictions 
.similar uncertainty does not exist, for the period is certain 
when the disability commences and the Smriti is silent. 
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9. Niivada.—“ In the caso of tlic husband belonging to 
foul’ of the different sorts of eunuchs, tlieir wives should aban¬ 
don them though they ham cohabited xvilh them^DL. 12, 15. In 
the case of two other.s of the imbecile elas.s, A’kshigda and 
Moghahija, ariothei’ husband is permitted to their wivt's after 
six months’ trial, though they have cohabited with them. Iti. 
In the case of a seventh kind of imbecile, who feels passion only 
in the company i)f womwi other than his wife, the wife shovdd 
marry another husbanil,” 18. These texts arc im]iortaut,for they 
afford, a sure index of the raeaidng attached by the writers oi' 
the institutes to the main ti'Xt quoted before. In both the 
texts the word used is Pati, and one of the.', argunumts in tin; 
recent discussion a(. I’oona, and in fact the chief argument on 
the other side was, that the second word Pati, occurring in the 
main texts (7 and 8) should be rendered into a protector, 
which meaning is plainly out of place here. The texts traiis- 
lated in this and the preceding para, remove all doubt on this 
head. The latter come immediately after the main text, and 
in thorn the same word i.'ati is used all through in a manner 
where it can be undei'stood as husband and husband alone. 
The limitation of tlm period (.>f ab.senee is different in the case 
i)f a woman who has borne children from that, in the case 
of her who has borne none from luo’ lirst husband. Then in 
the texts about eunuchs, though the first husband has lived 
and cohabited as Pati (Kritepi Patikarmani), yet as ho is 
incapable of Patikarrna, (thi! functions of a Pati), another Pati, 
or husband, is pre.Hcribed. This setthis all rloubts as to the 
sense in which the word is to bo understood that it is a perfect 
Pati, and not a candidate proposed to be a husband that is 
spoken of in these and other texts. 

Moreover, in the text from Manu and Nilrada about the 
five afflictions, translated above, the first word Pati being under¬ 
stood in its proper sense as husband, it is not possible to give 
any other meaning to the second word Pati. The same woman, 
who has lost her first Pati, husband, is, according to the text, 
to take another Pati. If by this were meant that she was to 
seek a protector be cannot be another {anya) Pati. He can be 
anya, (another,) only with reference to the first. Besides, a mere 
protector can bo of no help in remedying the affliction which 
the loss or inoap.acity of the first husband brings with it. A 
husband who is a eunuch does not become unlit to be a pro¬ 
tector of his wife, for he can pi'otect and maintain her most 
comfortably. 



This same word Pati is, moreover, not an ordinary undefined 
word. Nearly all the institute writers have defined it. M.anu, 
Narada, Yama, Vasishtha, Brihaspati, and others have said ;— 

“Not by the pouring of water oii tlio bridegroom’s hand, nor by the 
otter by word of mouth, is tlie bridegroom (ailed Pati or Imsband of tlie 
IcanyA or daughter. It is after the ceremony of taking hold of the hand 
that, at the seventh step (which the bride and bridegroom take together), 
the bridegroom becomes Pati of a certainty.” 

This definition of the word ought to silence all doubts as 
to the interpretation to be put upon the word Pati in the texts 
from Manu and Niirada quoted before. Together they estab¬ 
lish that a second marriage is lawful to a woman under the 
enumerated five afflictions, which, in the jurisprudence of all 
other nations, have been held to justify dissolution of the mar¬ 
riage tic with consequent liberty to marry again. 

To proceed with the argument;— 

10. Manu— 

“ She (who is abandoned by her husband or is a girl widow,) 
if she has never cohabited with a man, she is fit to be married 
to a second husband. If she leaves her first husband, and 
returns back without having cohabited with another man, the 
first husband may go through a second ceremony of marriage 
with her.” IX. 176. 

Besides the five cases of distress before mentioned Manu 
in this text adds two more, only with the cjualification that she 
should be free from impure cohabitation. 

11. Vasishtha— 

“ On the death of the husband of a girl-wife, who has been merely 
married with the recital of the Mantras, hut has never cohabited with 
her husband, .she i.s fit to be given in marriage again.” XVII. 

12. Prajapati— 

“ If she is a girl widow or has been abandoned by her Imsband by 
force or violence, then she is fit to be taken as a wife by any man upon a 
second ceremony of marriage.” 

13. Narada— 

“ Even if tlie marriage rites have all been completed, if the daughter 
has not cohabited with the husband, she is fit to be mai-ried again. She 
is like an unmarried daughter, or as though no marriage was celebrated.” 

14. Shiitutapa— 

“ A husband from a low family or of bad disposition is 
not fit to bo united in marriage to a daughter. Though the 
Mantras, (marriage texts,) have been repeated, *.<?., though the 
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marriage rites have been performed, they are not binding. If 
she has not cohabited with him, she should bo wrested back 
from him by force, and given in marriage to another who is 
qualified.” 

This and another text to the same effect of this Institute 
are of importance. They show what importance is attached to 
the complete performance of marriage rites. They are not 
allowed to work injustice even when the first husband is living, 
and a fortiori, it cannot have been intended that they should 
stand in the way of the widow after his death. 

15. Ktityayana— 

“If after having married tile garl, the husband dies or disappears, 
the girl may marry again after an interval of six months.” 

IG. Katyilyana— 

“ If the husband is of another caste or a patita, or a 
eunuch, or of bad disposition, or belongs to the same (Jotra or 
clan, or is a slave, or is afflicted with chronic raahidy, in all 
such cases, the daughter, though the marriage rites have all 
been performed, is fit to bo given in marriage to another person 
with clothing and ornaments.” 

This text is important as it shows that a husband who is 
afflicted with chronic sickness does not stand in the way of a 
second marriage. A forUori, a husband dead cannot put in a 
claim to keep the girl a widow all her life. 

17. Vasishtha— 

“ If he comes of a low family or is evil-disposed, or is a 
eunuch, or is patita, or is afflicted with epilepsy, or is diseased, 
or is an actor, or belongs to the same Gotra or clan, in all these 
cases, the daughter, though given in marriage, may be wrested 
back and given again,” 

Many other texts may be cited, but these will suffice. 
There are thus no less than eight different Institutes which per¬ 
mit the remarriage, under peculiar circumstances of distress, of 
a girl once married in due form. Of course, they do not all 
enumerate the same particular justifications, but five of them 
expressly allow remarriage in the case of the husband’s death, 
and the others, by implication or by analogy. By way of sum¬ 
ming up, it may be stated, that there are no less than seventeen 
afflictions upon the happening of which diSerent Institutes 
permit a second marriage to a girl once married in due form. 
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III. 


All the texts cited hitherto are texts which have efficacy 
for all the yugas. They will be held satisfactorily to establish 
that as in the Vedas, so in the Institutes, so far from, there 
being no recognition of the validity of remarriage, there is an 
express provision for no less than seventeen cases in which 
remarriage is justifiable. Against this mass of authorities, 
what have the other side to show ?—not a single express text 
which negatives this permission. Manu, in his chapter on the 
duties of a widowed woman who wishes to live in single de¬ 
votion to the memory of her deceased husband, says very 
naturally, in the exaggerated way so common with him, that—■ 

“ The widow should emaciate her body by subsisting on frnit.s, roots, 
and flowers, let her not, when her lord is deceased, even [ironounce the 
name of another man." 

Moreover— 

“ Tho widow who from a de.siro of children proves unchasto to her 
husband, and luas unlawful intercourse with another, brings disgrace on 
herself, and will not attain tiio place in heaven where her Imsband goes. 

“ The children begotten on her by any other than her husband is 
not her progeny, nor tlie progeny of such begetter. In respect of chaste 
women, this other is nowhere spoken of as her second husband.” 

These are the only texts which have been urged on the 
other side, and, strange to say, relied on by a few European 
scholars of some authorit}' on points of law. They all lay down 
the lino of conduct which a widow who wishes to live a life de¬ 
voted to the memory of her deceased husband should observe. 
They only prohibit unlawful connections. The advocates of 
remarriage have never maintained that a woman after her 
husband’s death should not live a life of single devotion to 
her deceased husband. They freely allow that such heroic self- 
sacrifice to a sentiment is peculiarly meritorious. But a woman 
who cannot live this species of life, a woman who is widowed 
when a girl, before she knew who was her husband, before she 
knew what her duties as wife were,—surely such a woman 
cannot practise this devotion. It is on behalf of such women 
that^ this reform is a peremptory and crying want, and to 
require them to live a life of devotion in the manner Mann 
prescribes is a simple mockery of all religion and justice And, 
after all, the woman is directed not to prove unchaste, not to 



have unlawful intercourse with another. To the same effect i 
another passage from Manu often quoted 

“ To whomsoever the father or the brother with the consent of the 
lather gives her in marnago, slie should serve liiin while liviinr and not 
prove unchaste to him oven after his death,” 

The word used is Lamjlmtjel, which Kulluka Bhatta, the 
commentator, interprets to mean having unlawful intoi'course, 
Vyabhicharet. ’ 

Manu, again, “ A giid can only be given away once in 
marriage. Three things occur once only. Inheritance from 
the same ancestor can only take place once, a daughter can 
only be given away once, and the same thing can be given 
away to another once only.” By the analogy of the illustra¬ 
tions, it is apparent, that this text only determines the finality 
of the first marriage as a general rule, except where other texts 
intervene by way of exceptions. Except in places where these 
texts, intervening, allow a second marriage, the girl, it is ad¬ 
mitted, can only be given away once. The exceptions where 
remarriage is allowable are as much law as the rule. Otherwise 
the host of texts which .sanction forcible separation, which 
justify the reversal of a gift, which allow a second gift, would 
become simply meaningless. This is all that has been adduced 
on the other side against the positive permission of the Insti¬ 
tutes. The general rule no doubt is that a first marriage is final, 
but the very Institutes, which prescribe this finality, enumerate 
seventeen difibrent exceptions to this general rule in which 
second marriage is allowed to women as a permitted resource, 
not of equal merit with the life of a devoted widow, but s.ill of 
legal force and efficacy. Much indeed has been made by the 
Benares Pandits of a text of Yajuavalkya which enumerates 
the qualifications of a girl who should be selected for a wife :— 

“ He who luis novel’ had sexual intercourse, should, after having 
completed his studies, marry a well-qualified girl, one who has not been 
given away in marriage to another before, wlio is liandsoine, who does 
not belong to his sap hulas, and who is younger in years, who has no 
diseiiso, who has bi'other.s, who is not of the samo Gotra, who is nob 
within the prohibited degrees both on the fatlier’.s and mother’s side, 
whose aucostors for ten generations have been well known, who comes 
of a distinguished family leai ned in the Vedas, prosperous, and without 
any defect or hereditary disease. The bridegroom should also possess 
these samo qualiflcatioJi.s, be of the .same caste, proficient in the Vedas, of 
potency proved with care, young, intelligent, and liked by all.” 

The qualifications of both the girl and the boy are enumerat¬ 
ed at greater length in Manu and the other Institutes. But 
it is plain from the quotation that all those circumstances are 
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lentioued as recommendations only. They are not essentials, 
'or if it wore not so, no man could marry a second wife on the 
death of the first, for the text requires that he should be one 
who has had no intercourse with woman before, a consequence 
which will not at all be welcomed by those who so strenuously 
assert that a virgin girl alone can contract legal marriage. So 
much in the way of answer to these objections. 

rrom these quotations it will appear that botli in the 
Vedas and in the Smritis which are common to all the four 
ages, there are no less than seventeen circumstances of distress 
under which a woman married once may lawfully contract a 
second marriage, and there is not a single express text nega¬ 
tiving the permission given in these excepted cases. For this 
express negation is essential to establish the opponent’s case. 
The advocates and the opponents both allow that a first mar¬ 
riage is, as a rule, final and binding : the advocates, however, 
further assert that the law allows exceptions to the rule in the 
enumerated cases of affliction which form so many justifications 
for divorce or second marriage. It is for the other side to show 
that there are other texts which negative the force of these 
express permissions. Mere general recommendations or asser¬ 
tions of the finality of first marriages will not bo good answer 
.against definite exceptions allowing remarriage. 

The proposition tlioi is established that in these seventeen 
enumerated instances, remarriage is permitted by the Smriti 
texts. It should be borne in mind that these are the only 
Bmritis which speak anything either way. The others are 
.simplj silent. 

To come now to our own ytiga, wo meet at the threshold 
for the first time with general negations of this permission 
accorded by the unanimous consensus of all the Smritis in the 
three first ages. Remarriage along with several other practices 
are prohibited in the Kaliyuga by the following texts. Most 
of them, it is to be observed, are Puranas, of inferior validity 
to Smritis, and a few, which profess to be Smritis, are the works 
of inferior authors, whose names are not enumerated among the 
leading Institute writers. 

These negative texts are ;— 

Kratu;—• 

“ The practice of begetting a son from the husband’s brother after 
tlio husband’s death, the remarriage of a daughter who has been once 
given away in marriage, kilting of cows in sacrifices, and becoming a 
Sanyasj, these four things are prohibited in Kaliyuga.’’ 
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N ow, it is to be observed upon this, that the last practice, 
so far from being abolished in Kali, is at present in force, and 
Shankarachtirya himself comes within this exception. If the 
text is to hold good against one forbidden practice notwith¬ 
standing the generality of its words, it must hold good for the 
same reason against the other. 

A'di Parana:— 

“ The remarriage of a girl ouco inarried in due form, the excess pov' 
tioii due to the eldest brother, tlie killing of cows, begetting a son on 
brother’s wife, and becoming a Sanyasi ai’C prohibited in Kaliyuga.” 

Brahan-Niivadiya Purtina;— 

“ The gift in remarriage to another of a girl once given away in 
Tiiarriage is prohibited in the Kaliyuga.” 

A'ditya Purina, Brahma Parana, Galava and Dcvala,— 
the latter two inferior Institute writers, whose Institutes have 
perished as entire works, and are only extant in rare quotations 
by modern authors,—contain the same or similar pronibitions. 

Now, it is to be observed with regard to them all, that 
they are all texts of a very general sort. None of them con¬ 
template the particular case of the remarriage of a widow. 
Nobody over maintained that, as a rule, a girl once married in 
due form might be given awajr in marriage to another. Even 
in the previous three yugas, it is only under special circum¬ 
stances, which the authors of the Institutes have been careful to 
enumerate, it is only on the occurrence of those particular 
contingencies, that remarriage is allowed. Such particular 
permissions are not interfered with by general texts prohibiting 
the remarriage of a girl once married in due form, a position 
which nobody ever disputes. None of them, moreover, con¬ 
templating the case of a widow, negatives the permission 
accorded by the texts common to all the yugas quoted before. 
The fact, however, that so many writers of the Puranas, who 
lived comparatively in very modern times, thought it necessary 
expressly to prohibit tho practice, shows convincingly that, as 
they understood it, the practice was very common in the pre¬ 
vious yugas, and they wished to restrain the liberty of archaic 
times. This is the strongest argument in favour of those whe 
maintain that the remarriage of widows had the express coun 
tenance of the Shastras in the previous yugas, and in extensivt 
use and favour in those days. However, to proceed with the 
argument, these texts above quoted being merely general pro¬ 
hibitions against tho remarriage of a girl once married in due 
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form,—a position which nobody ever contended against,—do 
not come into conflict with the general law as we have ascer¬ 
tained it before, which allowed liberty to women to remarry 
under certain enumerated circumstances, and among others, 
on the death of the husband. Ileaides most of them being only 
found in the Puninas they have no force against express Smriti 
texts by a well-known rule of construction. 

Allowing, however, to these texts an operation in excess of 
the force of the words used, it is to bo borne in mind that the 
leading Smriti for the Kaliyuga, the production too of one who 
is ranked among the most authoritative Institute writers,— 
expressly sanctions the practice of remarriage in five enumerat¬ 
ed cases. As if to anticipate all objections, Panishara, in his 
celebrated texts, simply reproduces the texts of Mann and 
Niirada (7, 8) quoted before, and, by thus expressly re-establish¬ 
ing these old Institutes as tho law for this age, removes all 
manner of objections out of tho way. 

Parushara’s Institute, it will bo seen, is intended expressly 
for the Kaliyuga, and this presidency of his Institute, his 
authority to control all other conflicting Smritis and a fortiori 
all Purfmas as a matter of course, has been acknowledged by 
all the commentators, among others, by the author of Nirnaya 
Sindhu, by Nilkantha, the author of the Mayukhas, (see Sans- 
fcira Mayukha and Samaya Mayukha,) and by Shankar Bhat, 
tho author of the Dvaita Kirnuya. This right of controlling 
all other conflicting texts has been allowed by all orthodox 
writers, and it is their acknowledgment of this supreme right 
of Panishara to dictate the law for the Kali age, that has forced 
them to distort the meaning of this text in some way or other 
which will not conflict with their favourite prejudices. 

It is to be remarked then, that this text of Panishara 
wiving or re-enacting for this age the old law is very pregnant 
th sense. In the first instance, it is expressly intended for 
0 Kaliyuga in which, moreover, it has precedence over all 
hers. Secondly, it enumerates the particular cases of afllic- 
on when remarriage is allowed. Thirdly, it refers to the first 
iree castes, for the word prarrqjita means a saiii/dsi, and only 
.nembers of the higher castes can aspire to the dignity. Fourth¬ 
ly, it permits remarriage, though tho first marriage has been 
in every sense completed. “ On the death, &c., of the first Paii, 
husband, his widow may marry a second husband or PatiP 
Mow nobody can become a Pati or husband, by any ceremony 
short of the walking the seven steps together which is the 
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binding and concluding rite. In these four respects, this texi 
is special in its permission and authorization. None of the 
prohibitory texts has this character. They simply contain a 
general prohibition which in no way conflicts with the spirit of 
Parashara’s text. Mr. Vithobii Annii of Karada has collected 
two new texts from inferior Smriti writers, which seem to be 
more particular than those mentioned before. They are as 
follow: 

Babhravya;— 

“ After tlie completion of the marriage ceremony, if the separation 
take.H place of the husband, wise mon .sliouhl not give a«ay their daiigh- 
tens in marriage again in the Kali age.” 

Viiyusamhitu — 

‘‘ The husband living or dead, his wife should not beget children 
from hor husband’s brother. In this Kaliyuga, a girl who has boen 
married once in duo forra should not Ire accepted in second marriage.” 

Now in the first place, these texts are fragmentary ones, 
the books where they are to be found do not exist; secondly, 
they are the works of very inferior Smriti writers and not to 
be pitted against Manu, Ndrada, Parushara, Vasishtha, &c.; 
thirdly, they arc not so special in their particulars as tlio text 
of Parushara which, therefore, controls them; fourthly, that 
even if they were so special in their particular circuiustances, 
the superior efficacy of Pardshara as the law-giver of the 
Kali age must prevail; and fifthly, that even if it did not pre¬ 
vail, this conflict of two Smritis can only create an optional 
duty. It will be thus seen that those who advocate the Shas- 
traical validity of remarriage are able to give a very satisfactory 
account of the prohibitory texts which apply to this Kaliyuga. 
At the most, giving them the most extensive operation, they 
only restrict the liberty given in the previous yugas in seven 
teen different cases, they restrict this liberty to five occasio 
out of the seventeen, and by this method of reconciliation, 
the authorities are reconciled. This great argument of t 
reconciliation of the texts was first laboured out by Pam 
Ishvarachandra Vidyasagai’, and has stood its ground agait 
all attacks notwithstanding the great ventilation of the subje 
since. By bis research and originality, and the noble devotio. 
of his life’s best days and all that is prized in human posses¬ 
sions to the promotion of this great emancipation of the women 
of hia race, Pandit Ishvarachandra has become a honsobold 
name for ail that is great and good in human nature throughout 
India, and a potent influence for good in the ages to come. 



Tlitj proposition then stands true boyoud all poiv’er oE dis- 
pule that there is express authority in tho Shiistras peruiitting 
the remarriage of a girl once married in due form, on tlie 
happening of certain delined contingencies, and that none of 
tho prohibitory texts do more than restrict the greater liberty 
allowed to women in the previous yugas. 

There is one solitary and suspicious text in A'shvahiyaiia 
Wtnriti, which ro(|uii’es a brief answer. 

■■ It a twiec-hdi'ii uiiUTics a widow iVom igaoi'iincc, as suoii as he 
liUoWiS her eliariictcr, iio should abandon her and do [leuancc.'’ 

Now about this text, it is to be remarked that A'shvahiyaiui 
Siuriti is not intended specially for the Kaliyuga. and oven if 
it has force, it cannot have inoi'c force now than it had in tho 
previous yugas, against tho whole; current of express permis¬ 
sive texts, especially against .Parashnru whose Institute is tiio 
supremo authority i'or tlic age : and lastly, that the passage 
quoted from Atharva Veda whieii prohibits a husband from 
abandoning a widow so married upsets all the little force this 
text might otherwise claim. 

Thor c is thus express permission iu tho Vedas, express 
permission iu tho Srnriti law common to all the yugas, and 
express pormissiou in tho .s{>cciul law for the Kaliyuga : and it 
:ias been shown that all the prohibitory texts arc mostly very 
vague and general, and so, far from abrogating, only restrict 
the number of contingencies when remarriage is permitted by 
the law. And such of them ii.s arc more particular are 
controlled by tlio Parashara text, first because it is so special, 
and secondly, because it is the binding authority tor tho age. 

In furtherance of this great conclusion, the argument 
from the texts discovered by Vyaukat Shastri comes oppor¬ 
tunely to aid. The demarcation line whicli separates one ago 
from another is only an imaginary one. The theory is that 
the race is gradually retrograding and degenerating in virtue, 
in capacity for austere endurance, and longevity of li. and as 
tho old law would press too hard upon these decaying genera- 
ions, and old permissions would be abused into wild license, it 
vas deemed neces.sury to provide a graduated scale of duties 
and observances, some common to all ages, and others specially 
mtended for each age, Tho world’s duration is in all 12,000 
years of tho gods, which is divided into four yugas, and oue 
yuga is made to slide into another, the intervals being called 
audhva and Saadhvansha or Junction periods of the yugas. 

" J1 



To ptovido iui' this gradual retrogrossiou, a graduatud cutilnd 
])criod oi 4, d, 2, unci 1 thousand celestial yours is, in the 
Bhiigvata Vuriinu and the Mahubhuvata, assigned to the four 
i/nijav in succession, suppleinontecl in each case by a morning 
and an ovaming twilight lasting for as many liundred years each, 
constituting in all ltl,00() years of the gods as the duration of 
the world. The prohibitions and tlie obsovvanecs prescribed 
for each particular age have olfcct only in the central periods, 
and in the junction or twilight periods, the law of the previous 
yugas may be followcal (Bhiigvata Biirana.) The human year 
consisting of u(iO days is a celestial day, whence a celestial year 
is ccpial to d()0 mundane years. The duration of the Kaliyuga 
being 1,000 celestial years, its morning twilight or transition 
jieriod is, iis will be seen from the above, 100 divine yoar.s, that 
is, dl),U()0 human years, and as, according to the I’cceivcd mode 
of calculation, it is only 5,000 human years since Kali com¬ 
menced, there are yet 51,000 human year.s to run before tlx; 
Kali Hatulhyd or morning twilight will end. By that time, it 
48 thought, caste distinct ions will be oblitci'ated, tlie Vedas will 
ifot.be studied, the Gango.s will lose its sanctity, and the gods 
become silent-. Ho long as the.se evil prognostics are not- realis¬ 
ed, so long the practiee.s prohibited in the Kaliyuga may be 
observed, zind the orthodox eommentators base tliuii' juslili- 
eatiun for the eontiuuanco of a.scetie rotirennmt, the domestic 
worship of sacred lire, and many other rites on tlu.s ground 
alone, lic-mai riagu being like them admittedly a valid practice 
in tlio jirevious ages, it continue,s to bo .a lawful rite now and 
for 51,000 year.'! m(n.’e, when it is hoped there will he little 
oeca-siou to dis[iute its validity. 


IV. 

TBACKH Ol^ WlllOW MAKUIACIE IN THIO IHJRAXAb 
AN I 'TIHAS AND IN MORE MODKRN TIMES. 

To proceed with our main argument, we tiiiiik it has beer 
satisfactorily established that tho remarriage of widows amonji 
the twicc-boru (dasse,s is a thing known and reoogni&ed ir 
Hindu'law, and tliat whether we look to the Vedas or the 
Smriti or Institute writers, the widow j-cmarrying has tho lega 
.status of a wife. Except in very arclaiie times a.s illustrated 
by tb(.; refeiriiiees from the Veda.s (pioted Ijcfore, tile practice 
of rcmui'i’Uige, however, may utter hajipcu to have been Ml) 



popiiliir, as is Iml, natiii'ul witli api'opki wlio liiihiliailly iiiarrita 
vevv lute in life, and prided tliomselves npon u lile of tin 
sovcrest austerity. This ohservatiou holds good of the llrahmir, 
caste only. The wanior-easto. being more free to enjoy thf 
sweets of lifc;, seem not to liave boon cqnallj' averse from snob 
indulgence : and this liriiigs us to the Pnrana'' and tlu* Itihas, 
tlie latest addition tiO our Sinistra lore, A lew stud ions scholars 
hii.vo investigated tliissubjeet from ade.sin‘ to remove one great 
stnmbliug-block out oi the way of the tuvmuruble leeoption by 
.tlio orthodox population of tliis innovation, by sliowing that the 
practice of remarriage was e,ommon in past limes, in the time 
of their wise ancestors, and accordingly that it may bo revived 
in our present age. The industry of thosi; who have searched 
for such illustrations in the Purjina myths has succeeded in 
discovering three well-uttcstcd instances. 

The first on the list is the remarriage of Ulnpi, the widow¬ 
ed daughter of a patriarch of tl>o Naga tribe, who, on the death 
of her first husband, was given in marriage by her father^ to 
the famous Arjun, the hero of tlio Mababharatri story. Ulupi, 
in so many distinct words, i.s described to have become one of 
Arjuu’s many wives, the sou sho boro to him is cmpliatically 
described to ‘be his iogitimatc-boru son, and not one of the 
inferior soi ts of sous. 'J'ho oui.ire narrative in tliq IMaliiibliurnta, 
and still more emphatically in Jahnini s continuation, corro¬ 
borates this assertion. 

'riie .second illustration is from the story of Nala and 
Damayanti. The latter Prineos.s, after luiving been abandoned 
by her liusband in the forest, found her way after much suffer¬ 
ing to lior father's house. Wliile there, .slie hided in hope for 
some time, but could got no news of her absent lord. 'I'liero- 
upon, with tlio consent of her mother, slie contrived a iilan for 
(Inding out her long-io.st Nala. She secured the serviue.s of a 
learned Brahmin to advertise to all the noighbonri-m; jirinces 
that sho was going to have a second iSvayamvar, an^'> make a 
ocond choice of a husband for licrself, in con.soquoneo (if the 
•lisappearance and probable death of Nala, her first husband. 
This Brahmin carried his message to the court of the king of 
Ayodhya, witli whom Nala had sought shelter in the disguise 
of an obscure charioteer. Tho king of A.yodhya, on healing 
this news, prepared to go to the Svayamvar, and Nala drove 
the chariot for him with extraordinary spco.l, lie secret of 
which was known to him only. Tlii.s display of .skill and cor- 



tain other circumstancos led to liis siibso(|iiont recognition, 
whereupon all idea of the second marriage was given up. This 
story has its iiupovtanco, for it shows the rooeived opinion 
among tlie people of tlie day, to whom such an invitation did 
not appear in any heinous light, did not appear more extraor¬ 
dinary than the invitation to the fxi‘.st marriage. That a woman 
like Damayanti, so renowned for her devotion to her husband, 
should, with the consent of her parents, try to discover the 
whereabouts of her lost hu.sbaud by this stratagem, at once 
shows that remarriage did not strike people in tliose times as 
an abomination, but as an ordinary commonplace thing. 

The thii'd illustration is from Padma Puraiia, the story of 
the unfortunate daughter of the king of Benares, who was 
married no less than twenty times, it being her peculiar mis¬ 
fortune that as soon as the marriage rites were all performed, 
the husband so married died, but though this happened over 
and over again, the fathoi'. with the consent of the sage Brah¬ 
mins of his court, .solemnly gave her in marriage as often as 
she. became a widow. 'I'he emphatic words used in the text 
preclude the supposition contended for bj' some disputants, 
that the several husbands were removed by death before, and 
not after, the binding marriage rites had been celebrabul. 

These arc the onlj" instances as yet discovered in the 
mytiiic Purunas and .ftiluls. Tn a book of the last eontnry 
called Smvityarthosar, or an epitome of tlie Smritis, the compiler 
mentions witliout comuumt or disapproval that ‘ a girl giv(m 
by word of promi.so may bo given away in second marriage, 
that some maintain that before the Saptapadi rite is performed, 
a girl may bo given away to another in second marriage ; that 
others maintain that she may be given away after the rite is 
performed till the days of puberty, that some texts maintain 
she may bo given away though she has had sexual intercourse 
with her first husband, and even after she conceives a child 
from her first husband. This statement comes from entirely 
orthodox C]uarters, and has an intei’est which the student '" 
history alone can understand. This shows satisfactorily wha 
orthodox writers tliought of the Shustra texts in the lust 
century. It is a matter of history also that in several Brahmin 
communities in Oiitch, Bind, and Giizorat, the practice of Pd/ 
marriages still obtains. 

Wo know there are those wlio are not sati.sfied with sue!’ 
few traces, and would fain have many more. 'I'o them we ha> 



I word or two to say. The position taken np by the advocates 
s, that the innovation sought for is peremptorily required in 
he present circumstances of our society. Being, however, a 
tatter not for individual conscience, but a central part of all 
r social arrangements, a strong base of legitimacy must be 
’blished before the mass of Hindu society can be asked to 
their unfortunate daughters and sisters out of their un- 
and irremediable misery. To ask them to change 
nstitutions upon grounds of expediency is a thing 
.ncj OTnnot understand, and will not tolerate. When this 
legitimate basis is once established beyond all danger of being 
shaken, to crave for more examples of the practice is very 
unreasonable, in respect of an institution which is professedly an 
innovation in every practical sense of that word, though it mav 
be true, for the matter of that, that it is a renovation or a 
return to the manners of old and purer times. 

Popular conscience have never been dead to the claims of 
this subiect on its attention. In two recorded instances, the 
claim ot tne womankind for kinder consideration under this 
mia wtune moved the sajuIs of the graskt Jayasing, the Bajah 
of Jeypoor, and of the famous Pandit Appayi Pivit to reoel 
aga custom. On both these occasions, however, the dead 
in^iTtia of ages at last prevailed against the promptings of 
nature. In more modern times, the question was I’ais^ in our 
own part of the country, by the famous Parshurilraa Pant 
Bhau Patvardhan, the co adiutor of Lord Cornwallis in the 
wars of Tippoo Sultiln, and the last of the terrible leaders of 
the Mar.-itha eonquermg Hosts. He had a young daughter, and 
Durgabai, we believe, was her name. She was given in mar¬ 
riage at a very tender age, varying in different accounts from 
five to nine years old, to a scion of the Joshi family. The 
young bridegoom died of small-pox fever, while yet the mar¬ 
riage festivities were not over. The brave old father was so 
moved by this calamitous termination of his fond hopes to see 
his daughter blessed, that he wrote to the Peishwa at Poona, 
tendering his resignation of his command of the army, and 
expressing a determination to retire from the world. The 
Peishwa’s durbar, who knew the value of the man, and felt with 
lim in his sufferings, assured him that he need not despair, for 
hey would try to find a remedy for his irremediable sorrow. 
The Shankar; jharya of the time was then referred to, and his 
:ind offices were prayed for by the men in power. The old 
an had some grudge against the Bhilu, and he answered that 



, tvolhiu" tu u ivisc ill the \\av of siviii" eoiafo' 
Uo was worse liuu a ‘jat nn. Tlio i’oisliwa s dtivba 
ji-e, wrote to the IJcnai s Pamlits, tbe I’andits of tl 
.jona court having shown ; perverse disposition. The 
Benares Pandits sent a letter of assent signed by many bund- 
persons, in whieli, moved by the e. tremo infanoy of the b’ 
and also bj- tho considoraliou tla.i the eatiso of Br 
supremacy would be greatly cbeckod . n' tbe withdrawal 
from public atlairs, they found out t!uu the Shastra? 
remarriage of girls like Durgabiii. win avod in 
receipt of this letter of the Benares Pandiw;, 
of the day thought it wise to yield, a- 
were about to follow suit, for none da- 
t bo lion of the Deccan, as bo wc' 
however, waited on Parshma'’ 
her they gained (lieir ob’ 
ness to bear with lun- 
a new innovation’ 
much surpri'- 
Paudits 



show tiiat tlio only tmo and natural meaning of the text was 
not the one contended for by the advocates. In fact this point 
was allowed, but it was urged thaf. if the text weie so under¬ 
stood, it would come in conflict with others, as if this was not 
the most common thing iu the world with these Smriti writers, 
Ihc oithcdox dispui.ants made a mess of their ease, and though 
t licir 1 anch gave uttoiancc to a foregone eonelusion, the truth 
cannot be so hidden in the.se days. If those observations help 
the student to form his independent judgment upon the merits 
of I his groat argument, the writer will deem himself amply 
compensated for his pains. 
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